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TO  THE  READER. 


This  KBPOST  Ut^presetUfrinUdanidrcidated 
for  the  purpose  merely  of procurir^ further  infinrnuUion^ 
respecting  the  state  and  htsbanchy  of  this  dhtHcif 
and  of  enabling  everyone  interested  in  the  "welfare  of 
this  country  to  exarnine  it  fdfyf  and  contribute  his 
mite  io  its  tniprovetnent. 

The  SoQiety  do  not  deem  themselves  pledged  to  cmy 
opinion  given  by  the  Author  of  this  Survey;  and  they 
desire^  thql  nothing  conttHfttd'  in  it  be  comidered  as 
thar  sentiments-;  they  haioe  onfy  published  it^  as  the 
Report  of  the^^etltiemm^  whuewmt  ii  affixed^  and 
fliey  publish  it  for  the  comments  and  observations  of  all, 
persons^  nxihich  they  entreat  to  he  ^iven  fteehf  and 
without  reserve.. 

It  is  thertfore  requested^  that  the  observations  on 
reading  this  work  may  be  returned  to  the  Dublin  Society 
as  soon  as  may  be  convenient^  and  which  wll  meet  with 
the^fidUest  attention  in  a  future  edition* 


TO 

GENERAL  VAI4LANCEY,  Ac.  &c. 

^  SIR, 

IN  the  prosecution  of  this,  and  of  a 
former  work  of  a  similar  nature,  having 
been  so  often  a  witness  of  the  ability 
and  unremittibg  attention,  with  which 
the  office  of  VicCrPresident  of  the  Dub- 
lin Society  has  been  discharged  by  you, 
and,  consequently,  knowing  how  much 
every  object,  which  comes  before  the 
Society,  is  furthered  by  that  attention 
and  ability,  I  presume  to  add  my  tri- 
bute to  the  public  voice,  and  request 
that  you  will  accept  of  this,  as  an  un- 
feigned testimony  of  esteem  and  re^ 
spect,  from, 

SIR, 

Your  obedient  and 
Obliged  humble  Servant, 
JOHN  DUBOURDIEa 

Annahilt, 
NaoemberUi^  181 1. 
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PREFACE- 


TH'E  obtaining  and  arranging  of  the  ma* 
terials  contained  in  these  sheets  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  degree  of  labour, 
and  not  a  little  anxiety;  from  the  various 
fiubjects  embraced,  in  many  particulars  there 
niust  be  deficiencies  ;  but  still,  so  far  as  they 
extend,  it  is  hoped,  that  no  unfaithful  picture 
is  presented  of  a  county  so  interesting  to  the 
agriculturist,  to  the  political  arithmetician, 
and  to  the  geologist.  Though  our  agriculture 
is'far  from  being  perfect,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  general,  it  is  much  above  par ;  in  some 
parts  approaching  to  excellence,  and  in  all 
progressive.  If  to  the  potatoe  fallow,  so  ge* ' 
neralFy  understood  in  the  best  farmed  districts, 
upd  to  which  so  much  is  owed,  the  cultivation 

of 


of  green  craps  would  be  added;  and  if  the 
advantages  of  soiling  were  perfectly  known 
and  practised^  so  that  an  end  might  be  put 
to  exhausting  the  ground  by  repeated  crops  of 
grain^  so  great  a  point  would  be  gained,  that 
little  would  be  wanting  to  render  our  system 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  That,  in  the  end^ 
improvements  wiU  be  adopted,  particularly  in 
some  districts,  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the 
example  »hewn  by  so  many  gentlemen,  ^nd 
from  the  sagacity  of  ibe  immediate  occupier^ 
which  will  natural^  lead  tbeoi  to  fall  inta 
cvevy  practice,  which  gives  a  prospect  of  ^^^^ 
vantage.  The  improvement  of  mountaio3  and 
bogs,  which  bear  so  great  a  proportioa  to 
our  surface,  has  been  strongly  recommended 
(wherever  they  will  admit  of  it)  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietors ;  whatever  it  gained 
from  them,  is  so  muQb  added  to  th«  public 
stock* 

The  progress  of  population  and  manufao-^ 
tures  has  been  shewn,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  allow  of,  and  data  were  obtained.  The 
population  of  IrelaiKl,  being  more  dispersed  in 
the  country  parts,  makes  certainly  tliat  ^ub" 
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jcct  more  difficult  than  in  England,  ^lere  the 
{«ople  are  move  coafined  to  towns  and  vit- 
li^s.  The  account  of  the  progress  ^f  our 
manufactuKi&s  is  from  the  best  sources,  diot 
ioould  be  procuredi  aiul  moy  he  presumed  to 
be  toIeraUy  accurate. 

if  it  should  be  thought,  that  too  great  m 
portioQ  of  the  mineralogicarpart  of  the  work 
las  i>eeii  devoted  to  the  basalt,  it  will,  at  the 
aame  time,  (it  ih  hoped)  be  recollectedi  that 
IB  itsielf  h  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  notice,  £rom 
the  interest  it  has  every  where  excited,  and 
£rom  its  being  so  particoiarly  an  Antrim 
salgect 

Upon  antiquities  more  might  have  been 
aaid,  but  the  necessity  of  treating  at  large 
upon  other  matters,  more  applicable  to  die 
purposes  of  this  work,  precluded  the  (uit^er- 
iug  more  minutely  into  them. 

Many  other  gentkmen,  besides  General 
Vallancey,  have  also  claims  upon  my  acknow- 
ledgements, whom  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  work ;  but  to  those,  whose 
aames  follow,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  be  parti- 
cular in  my  thanks. 


•  •• 


Till  PREFACE, 

To  Mr.  Joy*  I  hold  myself  much  indebted, 
not  only  for  much  of  the  valuable  information 
afforded  by  him  on  the  settlement  of  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  but 
for  much  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects  ;  and 
also  for  what  he  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  me,  particularly  on  the  cotton 
trade,  from  Messrs.  Mc.  Cracken,  and,  on  the 
state  of  the  shipping  interest  in  Belfast,  from 
Mr.  Ritchie.  To  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail,  of 
Mount  Druid,  I  owe  the  account  of  the  Bally- 
castle  collieries,  and  many  communications 
concerning  the  northern  baronies;;  the  con- 
stables return  of  stock,  &c.  &c.  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  the  state  of  his  parish  of  Ballintoy, 
9i  most  curious  and  valuable  document ;  on 
every  occasion,  when  he  was  applied  to,  I 
have  reason  to  acknowledge  the  readiness, 
with  which  he  furnished  information,  the 
aiore  valuable  from  the  known  accuracy  of  the 
contributor. 

To  the  Rev.  Richard  Dobbs  I  owe  the  in- 
action of  many  curious  papers  collected  by 
his  father,  the  late  Dean  Dobb3,  from  which 

the 
^  Late  of  the  Lodge— iiow  of  Belfast. 


fi*  ittder  t^ni  find  extracts  in  the  account  of 
Cittickftfgns,  iiid  1x1  other  placed. 

Mr.  Templetoii's  ptooft  of  the  existence  of 
the  chit  (salmo  AtpititiS)  in  Lough  Nettgh 
must  prove  all  interesting  piece  in  the  flatutal 
history  of  that  lake^  and  will  be  a^  gratefully 
received  by  the  pnbKc  ai  by  the  writer,  who 
owes  to  the  same  gentleman  much  infofmst* 
tion  oti  othe^  subjects. 

The  Rev.  G.  V.  Sampson's  Survey  of  Lon- 
dondefiy  hih  several  timfes  been  quoted,  but 
not  so  dften  as  it  might  ha\'e  been  done  with 
advantage. 

Though  the  dratvings,  furnished  by  the  Rev, 
ttolt  Waring,  arc  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
wotfc,  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  fofm 
altogether  the  most  lively  representation  of 
oat  northern  coa^t,  which  has  yet  appeared, 
the  true  character  of  it  having  been  most 
happily  seittd  by  the  pencil  of  this  ingenious 
gentleman*  The  engraving  does  credit  to 
Mr.  Ford  the  artist. 

Three  appendixes  are  by  Doctor  Richard- 
son; the  first  on  ochre  and  zeolite,  the  se^* 
cond  on  the  basaltic  area,  and  the  third  an 
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itinerary,  descriptive  of  the  most  interesting 
features  assumed  by  the  basalt  in  different 
points.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  tliese  papers,  coming  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Ricl^rdson,  must  contain  matter  both  valuable 
and  curious. 

To  Mr.  Corry,  of  the  Linen  Office,  I  am 
much  obliged  for  procuring  the  accounts  of 
the  quantity  of  linen  exported  from  1780  to 
the  present  year. 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Lanigan,  librarian  to  the 
Dublin  Society,  I  most  particularly  thank  for 
the  care,  which  he  has  taken  in  correcting  the 
press,  and  in  preventing  the  work,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  acquiring  any  addition  to  its 
original  defects,  which,  from  the  intricacy  of 
the  manuscript  in  some  places,  was  most 
difficult  tp  avf3id.  To  Dr.  Lanigan's  critical 
knowledge  and  persevering  correctness  the 
works,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  are  much  indebted. 
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COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM. 


CHAP,  t 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE*  AKD   CIRCtJMSTANCaU. 
Sect.  l.    Situation  and  Extent. 

JL  HE  county  of  Antrim  is  a  inarhifn^  ^county, 
which  presents  a  considerable  line  of  coast  to  the 
northern  ocean,  and  to  the  Irish  channel ;  by  the 
fornoer  it  is  bounded  to  the  north ;  by  the  latter  to 
the  east;  Carriclcfergus  bay  and  the  river  Lagan 
form  its  limits  to  the  south-east,  dividing  it  from 
the  county  of  Down  as  fiir  to  the  south  as  Spencer's 
bridge.  To  the  south-west  it  has  the  same  county, 
which  running  to  a  point  meets  Lough  Neagh  at 
Shanport.  To  the  west  it  has  the  winding  shores 
of  Lough  Neagh,  and  Lough  Beg,  until  it  meets 
^  the 
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the  river  Bann,  issuing  from  ttie  latter;  from  thence 
this  river,  taking  a  northerly  courselnclining  to  tlie 
west|  separates  Antrim  from  Londonderry,  and  with 
die  Liberties  of  Coleraine  compleats  its  circuit. 

ExierU. 

The  county  of  Antrim  lies  between  54* — 26' 
and  B5^ — 12' — 16"  north  latitude;  its  greatest 
length  is  from*  Bengore  head  north,  to  Spener*s 
bridge  south,  and  is  according  to  Mr.  Lendrick*8 
map,  41^  Irish  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  from 
the  Gobbins  east,  to  Island  Reagh  Toome  west,  ii 
.  about  24  miles.  The  superficial  contents,  from  the 
same  authori^,  are  420,999  Irish  acres. 

Divisiafis,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical. 

This  county  contains  eight  baronies ;  their  coa« 
•tents  in  Irish  acres  are  as  follow : 
Barony  of  Dunluce  56320 
Carey  -  45360 
Killconway  38569 
Glenarm  50240 
Toome  -  48160 
Antrim  -  67520 
Belfast  -  65920 
Masserene  48910  ^ 

According 
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According  to  these  divisions  a]l  taxes  upon  tho 
county  at  large  are  apportioned. 

In  die  ancient  divisions  of  Ireland  that  part  of 
tlie  county  of  Antrim  towards  the  south  and  south- 
west was  denominated  DaUradia ;  the  western  and 
the  north-western  pans  were  named  Dalrieda ;  and 
the  name  of  the  whole  is  said  to  have  been  An* 
druim  *  or  Endruim,  that  is  ''The  Habitation 
upon  the  Waters'* ;  from  that  word  without  much 
etymological  violence  the  name  of  Antrim  might 
have  been  derived.  Prior,  however,  to  the  pre- 
sent baronial  divisions,  the  different  districts,  though 
not  very  accurately  defined,  were  1st,  North  Clan- 
doboy;  2nd,  Bryan  Currough*s  country;  3d,  the 
Glynnes;  and  4th,  the  Rout  or  Reuta.  North 
Clandoboy,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  South 
Clandeboy,  a  territory  in  the  county  of  Down, 
extended  from  Carrickfergus  bay,  and  the  river 
Lagan,  west  to  Lough  Neagh;  consequently  it  con* 
tained  the  baronies  of  Belfast,  Masserene,  and  An- 
trim. Bryan  Currough*s  country  was  a  part  of 
North  Clandeboy,  won  from  it  by  the  Scots  of  ther 
sept  of  Clandonnell.  f     The  Glynnes,  so  called* 

from 

*  Harrit*8  Ware— Collectuiea.    On  ipspeciing  tiie  map  it  will  hs 
•en  that  tins  eonntj  it  nearlj  Murroooded  by  water. 
t  Blae  Donoell. 
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ij^m  Ch^  form  of  the  grounds,  extended  from  Old- 
erfieet,  *  to  near  Ballycastle,  backed  by  the  moun- 
tMOff  t0  the  west,  and  therefore  contained  the  ba- 
sooy  of  Glenarm  and  part  of  Carey.  The  Rout 
by  between  the  river  Bann  to  the  west,  Clande* 
>oy»  w>utb-ea9t,  the  Glynnes  to  the,  east,  and  the 
sea  to  the  north;  comprehending  nearly  the  re- 
usainder  of  the  coun^.  This  tract,  in  Queen  Eli-' 
9»beth^s  rejgn,  was  sometimes  also  named  Miic 
$orlfty  8(»y>  country.  Island  Magee:  appears  ta 
haye  been  considered  as  a  separate  portions  conr? 
^buting  to  Ciand^boy,  and  depending  upon  th^ 
castle  of  Carrickfergus.  f 

The  final  arrangement  of  the  baronies  was  by 
Sir  Jphn  Perrot  A.  P.  1584;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  s^ttlen|eBt,.it  was  a  cpn$idend)le  time  before 
it  wa$  coBipleatly  acknowledged  aqd .  acted  upon ; 
for,  in  thQ  grand  inquisition  pf  the  coun^  of 
Down,  held  in  the  year  1622,  Malone  and  Kil? 
lultagh  lire  said  to  lie  in  the  county  of  Down. 
'  The  minor  civil  divisions  are  half  baronies,  ooor 
stablewicks^  and  townlands.  This  last  division  musit 
have  been  of  a  very  early  date ;  for,  the  names  are 
^  nearly 

f  MaoaKript  DefsriptioD  of  (reUn^  in  tl^  fpUsetioQ  of  tbt  i^e. 
He?.  Richud  DMg^  dean  of  Ooonor. 
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nearly  all  Irish  and  expressive  of  the  qualities  of 
the  land,  or  descriptive  bf-  some  circumstance  that 
relates  to  them.  These  towolands  cannot  he  tlie 
same  as  those  mentioned  by  Sir  James  Ware,^  as  • 
affording  pasture  for  300  cows,  which  being  divided 
iDto  four  herds,  none  of  the  herds  could  see  each 
other.  There  is  another  division  of  land  mentioned 
in  the  patent  of  Charles  th^  1st  to  the  Antrim  familyf 
viz.  Touagh ;  this  has  been  supposed  a  district  aimi- 
lar  to  our  barpny }  but  that  could  not  be  the  case, 
for  the  Qlynnfes  ;^re  here  sai4  tQ  contain  seven 
Touaghs;  but  it  ]ia«  a|rea4y  been  showed,  that  the 
Glynnes  only  contain  the  bafony  of  Qleti^rm  and 
part  of  Carey.  M^oy  of  the  names  suU  remaiui  and 
give  a  kind  of  vague  denomination  to  parts  of  the 
pountry,  but  they  have  no  exact  definition  as  to  any 
county  regulations. .  Cinament|  another  ancient  de- 
nomination, is  said  to  be  <^r|ved  from  an  Irish'word 
which  Ware  caJIs  Cinp,  but  which  I  a%  informed 
18  more  properly  spelled  Cineim,  a  family ;  thia 
appears  to  havis  bgen  AeUnd  appropriated  to  the 
iresidence  of  a  family,  a^  die  signification  of  ihp 
V^ord  implies,  and  in  'modern  language  might  be 
termed  a  deoiesne.  >  .Ploughlands  were  instituted 
4a  the  reign  of.  Philip  and  Mary ;  according  to 
them  certain  taxes  were  paid.  They  were  rated  at 
I9Q  lucres  if  th|s  division  is  now  quite  laid  aside* 

Ecclesiastical 
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Ecclesiastical  Stale  t^the  counts/  qfjninm. 

The  bishopric  of  Connor  comprehends  the  whole 
county  of  Antrim,  (and  also  the  liberties  of  Cole- 
raine)  ei^cept  the  parish  of  Aghatee,  or  Soldiers- 
lown^  in  the  barony  of  Masserene,  which  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Dromore,  and  the  parish  or  grange  of 
BallicuUep,  which  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Deny: 

The  dignitaries  are  the  bishop,  dean,  archdea* 
con,  chancellor,  treasurer,  precentor,  and  four  pre** 
bends.  The  dean  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and 
holds  the  rectories  of  Island  Magee,  Carrickfer^ 
gns.  Lame,  Inver,  Raloo,  and  Moylusk.  The  arch- 
deacon is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  holds  the 
rectorial  tithes  of  Ardmoy,  Billy,  Donegore,  Kill- 
bride,  and  Ballyclug. 

The  chancellor  is  named  by  the  bishop,  and 
holds  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Glenarm,  with  Teck- 
macreevan,  Ramoan,  Culfaghtrin,  Loughgule^  BaU 
lywillan,  and  Ballyrashane. 

The  treasurer  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and 
holds  the  rectories  of  Ballyaghran  and  Ardclinnis. 

The  "precentor  holds  the  rectory  of  Ballymoney 
together  with  the  rectorial  tythes  of  Dunluce,  and 
is  also  appointed  by  the  bishop. 

1st,  The  prebend  of  Connor  holds  the  vicarage 
1^  ConnQr  with  Killagan,  which  is  a  rectory,   bat 

no 
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tio  tithe  has  heen  paid  for  some  time.  ^  The 
prebend  of  Rathsharkia  holds  the  chief  parts  of 
the  rectories  of  Rathsharkin,  Finvoy, '  Killraghts^ 
and  Killdallock.  3d,  The  prebend  of  Camcastle 
holds  the  rectories  of  Carncasde,  St  Caning,  Kill* 
waiter,  Rasbee,  (i.  e.  Ballycasten  and  Ballycor)  and 
Derryheigban.  4th,  The  prebend  of  Killroot  holds 
the  ricarages  of  Templecurran  and  Baliynure* 
The  prebends  are  appointed  by  the  bishop. 
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STATISTICAL  SURVEY 


in  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the 
diocese  of  Connor^  a  denomination  or  division  of 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  Grange,  must  not  be 
omitted ;  of  these  there  are  seven  in  this  county, 
one  of  them  in  the  see  of  Derry ;  their  names  and 
situation  are  as  follow : 

Muckamore    Grange,     Masserene. 


Nilteen 

ditto, 

Antrim. 

Doagh 

ditto. 

ditto. 

tShilvoden 

ditto. 

Toome. 

Balliscullen 

ditto. 

ditto. 

Killagan 

ditto. 

Dunluce, 

Drumtu]lo?fa 

I  ditto. 

ditto. 

These  lands  are  in  general  extra-parochial,  and, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  do  not  pay  tithe. 
From  the  word  grange^  which  signifies  a  farm  with 
a  house  at  a  distance  from  others,  it  should  seem 
that  they  have  been  formerly  appendages  to  some 
of  the  monastic  possessions.  Muckamore  grange, 
as  an  example,  was  very  conveniently  situated  for 
the  great  religious  establishment  of  the  same 
name. 

In  placing  the  parishes,  I  have  assigned  them 
''  -  to 


f  Belonged  to  liluckamore. 
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to  those  baronies,  in  which  the  greater  proportion 
of  them  lie ;  as  many  of  them  extend  into  more 
than  one ;  indeed  the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of 
Ireland  seems  to  have  been  prior  to,  and  in  a' 
great  measure  independent  of  its  civil  divisions, 
which  is  strongly  proved  by  the  different  dioceses 
and  parishes  running  into  different  counties  and 
baronies. 

The  see  of  Down  was  united  to  that  of  Connor 
by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Henry  VI.  approved  of  this 
union,  as  appears  by  his  diploma,  given  in  the 
sixteenth  }*ear  of  his  reign,  1438.  Nevertheless, 
John,  to  whom  it  was  given,  had  a  great  conten- 
tion with  Thomas  Pollard  about  the  rights  of  tlw 
bbhoprick  of  Down,  both  accounting  themselves 
bishops.  Pollard  gave  up  the  strife  in  1443. 
John  died  in  1451. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Robeit 
Hochfort. 

In  1456,  Thomas  succeeded. 

In  1469,  Thaddeus. 

In  1486,  Tiberius;  who  succeeded  him  is  not 
known. 

In  1541,  Eugenius  Maginis,  after  submission, 
and  oaths  of  fidelity,  was  restored  to  the  tempo- 
ralities by  Henry  VIII.  In  his  time  the  priory  q{ 
St  Patrick,  at  Down,  was  suppressed.     He  sat  in 

thf 
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the  Pariiament  held  in  Dublin,  12th  Jcavary^ 
I551y  second  of.  Elisabeth. 

Id  1>568,  John  Merriman,  an  Englishman,  waa- 
4i|>pointed. 

In  1573,  Hugo  Allen. 

In  1.593,  Edward  Edgeworth. 

In  1396,  John  Charden. 

In  1602,  Robert  Hunipot9n,  who  died  at  KiU<- 
loot,  in  1606. 

In  1611,  John  Todd,  Dean  of  Cashel,  formeAj 
a  Jesuit,  being  prosecuted,  he  resigned,  and,  not 
long  after,  died  in  London,  in  prison,  as  it  is 
said,  from  poison,  which  he  kept  prepared  for 
himself* 

In  1612,  Jacob  Dundas. 

In  1613,  Robert  Echlin. 

In  1635,  Henry  Leslie. 

In  1660,  Jeremiah  Taybr. 

A  small  island  in  Lough  ^  Beg,  or  Portmore 
lough,  and  parish  of  Ballinderry,  wfaicb  contains 
some  ruined  waUs,  just  under  the  garden  ai 
Portmore,  is  shewn;  where,  in  a  sort  of  summer-- 
house, he  is  said  to  hare  written  some  of  his  most 

important 

•  Th't  is  Bot  the  nme  lougb,  from  which  the  Bann  istuet.  £^ 
atiiHL  liUltt  and  is  used  to  distmSvish  it  from  Lousb  Neagh. 
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important  tracts;   and  ia  tb^t  naighbourbood  hi$ 
memory  ia  still  held  in  vaneration. 

The  worky  which  he  finished  at  Portmore,  was 
the  Doctor  DuhitatUium^  or,  Rule  of  Conscience, 
as  it  is  dated  from  thence« 

His  Holy  Lmng  and  Dt/ing^  was  written  during 
his  retirement  in  Carmarthendiir^,  in  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate.  He  )eft  that  situation,  where 
he  had  experienced  great  domestio  misfortunes, 
and  went  to  reside  iu  London,  where  he  officiated 
to  a  congregation  of  Loyalists.  At  this  time  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Edward  Lord  Con- 
way,  who  appears  to  have  been  so  much  pleased 
with  his  manners  and  conversation,  that  he  solicited 
him  to  accompany  him  to  hi3  seat  at  Portmore,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  where  be  continued  until 
the  Restoration.  It  was  during  his  residence  there, 
that  he  wrote  the  work  aboye-npiejntiooed. 

In  1660,  he  was  recompensed  for  his  steady  at^ 
tachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  rewwKied  ia  a  joam^er  suitable  to 
bia  fidelity  and  hitf  virtneiff  for  i^  that  year  be 
was  promoted  to  the  see#of  Hosm  and  Copuor,  tp 
which  was  annexed  tbe  administration  pf  the  bi- 
ah<^rick  of  Dromore.  Previous  to  this  be  bad 
been  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  privy  council  of 
Ireland,  and  the  University  of  Di^lia^  conferred 

j>  on 
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on  him  the  office  of  Aeir  Vice-Chancellor.    Tliia 
good  bishop  did  not  long  enjoy  his  elevation  ;  b^ ' 
died  in  August  1667,  at  Lisnagaryy  (Lisbnrn), 

'  Bishops  qf  Down  and  Connor, 

Roger  Boyle,  1667 

Thomas  Hacket,  1672 

Samuel  Foley,  1694 

Edward  Walkington,  16&8 

JEdward  Smyth,  1699 

^  Francis  Hutchinson,  1721 

Cams  Reynolds,  1739 

John  Ryder,  1744 

John'Whitcome,  1752 

Arthur  Smyth,  1753 

James  Trail,  1T66 

William  Dickson,  1782 
N&thaniel  Alexander,  1 804 

'  It'  is  remarkable^  that  neither  Sir  James  Ware^ 
nor  his  coniinuatop,  Walter  Harris,  should  have 
beard  of  the  Letters  Patent  granted  by  King 
James  I.  dated  July  20,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
bis  reign,  by  which  that  monarch  founds  and 
creates  three  cathedral  churches  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  of  the  bishops  of  Down^  Connor,  and 

Promoj:^, 
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Di'Oinore»  viz»  finit»  .the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Patrick^  ftt  Down,  in  tl\e  coai^ty  of  Down,  to  be 
ihenoeforth  called  the  church  of  the  Ho)j  Trinity, 
of  Down ;  tecpndi  that  at  Connor,  to  be  called 
the  church  of  the  Holy  6p.viour,  of  Connor,  in 
the  county  of  At^Ciin ;  aad  thirds  Uiat  of  Dromore, 
to  be  thenceforth  c^led  the  church,  of  Christ  the 
Kedeemer,  of  Droipiore,  jn  the  {:oi|nty  of  J)pwn  $ 
and  that  each  of  tlie^  churches  is  to  consist 
of  a  dean,  and  four  diignitaries,  .befide^ .  certain 
prebendaries  tq  each,  f  The, union  of  bishop- 
rics, and  oth^r  ecclesiafitical  divisions,  are  always 
the  same  in  the  EstKblished  and  Catholic  churches. 
The  Protestant  Dis^mntars  do  not  divide  their  pa^ 
rishes  according  to  landf  but  according  to  the 
people  who  find  it  convenient  to  attend  worship 
at  a  particular  place,  f 

Before  I  take  leave  of  ecclesiastical  matters^ 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  upon  the 
management  of  tithes  in  this  county.  The  rec- 
torial tithes  of  near  twenty  parishes  are  in  the 
hands  of  lay  proprietors,  who,  in  many  instances, 
are  also  the  landlords.  In  tliat  case,  the  tithe  is 
either  settled  with  the  rent,  or  a  second  bargain  is 
made  for  it.      Where  the  holders   are  not-  pro-. 

prietors 

f  Lord  Macaitney^t  Pap«rt. 
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prietors  of  the  land,  they  make  as  gcx)d  a  bar- 
gain BB  they  can,  either  from  viemug  it  each  year, 
or  by  commuting  it  ft)i<  a  fisted  sum  of  money  j— 
which  last  mode  is  generally  adc^pted.  Many  se- 
rious tegat  contentions  have  tsikeit^  place,  within  the 
last  thirty  years;>  between  th^  clergy  «nd  thei»  pa- 
rishioners'. These-  have  no«*r  nearly  swibslded  ;-»— 
the'6lei^  are*'m6derate^iti  tb^!#  demands,  and 
Ae '  pec^le  have  generaBy  seen,  that  to  cofitend, 
whei'e  that  ik  the  case,  is-  not  for  their  intereit* 
Accordingly '  in  many  parishes  incuitibe»cy  bar* 
^ins  Irnye  been  made,  in  others  for  a  term  of 
years;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  real: teIuo  of 
the  property  is  nevet'  obtained.  The  conclissioa 
is  highly  to  the  credfit  of  the  moderation  of  the 
fcfcfgy. 

Sa^  and  Surfate. 

In  noticing  the  soils  of  this  bountry,  it  is  not 
meant  to  distinguish  them  with  chymical  accu- 
racy, but  to  point  out  that  quality  which  is  suffici- 
ently predominant  in  each  to  form  a  separate  cha- 
ractier;  neither  can  it  be  expected  that,  in  a  gene- 
ral  account  of  an  extensive  country,  every  spot  of 
any  peculiar  kiud  can  he  pointed  out. 

The 
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The  pvevailing  a«il  in  tU  phios  and  Tallies  is 
«  strang^  loam  npm  chjy  in  many  parts  inter*- 
apersedl  with  *  wbyn  stones,  of  varions  sizes,  ha?- 
tng^  the  appearance  of  being  water^worn ;  these 
lie  on  or  near' the  surface,  and  sometimes  so  close 
aa  to  vesemble  a  ri^  paveraent,  the  remotal  of 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,'  preTiaua  to  the  ope^ 
rations  of  husbandry.;  in  the  best  cultivated  part% 
this  has  in  a  great  measure  been  doMo;  but  a  sttff> 
£eieai  portion  sliU  vemaina  to  .shew  the  original 
coaaposition;  The  substratnm  of  clay, .  te  which 
this  soil  is  aii^posed  to  owe  $o  mnch.  of  its  excel-* 
lettce,  is  hoHvever  not  onatteoded  with  disadvan^ 
tage;  it  nkakes  it^tenaciousiof  moisture,  which  iti 
^King  oftca  retards  the  labour  of  the  farmer^ 
and  when  dry,  beyond  «  certain  degree,  readeri 
at  difficult  and  protracted. 

Jadicioiia  draiiiMBg  is  the  true  remedy  for  both 
these  defects/  This  prevents -the  moisture  firon 
veaaaining  too  Icmg  on  the  grownd,  and  makes  the 
•oil  less  liable  to  be  hardened,  when  the  evaporate 
ing  winds  of  qnriag  pr^'ail.  Tlie.snbsequent  ap- 
plication of  Kme  and  other  manures  is  attended 
with,  the  haj^ieat  eiFeets;  the  soil  becomes  kindly 
and  fertile,  affording  to  the  occupier  an  ample  re- 
turn 

•  Wh^  stom*9 — Portions  of  Vasalt  detached  from  lb«  great  ibaw,  of 
•liiek  tiM  mountaiot  are  composed,  and  ofteo  rounded  by  motion. 
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turn  for  bis  toil  and  bis  expence.  A9  the  ground 
rises,  the  soil  assumes  a  different  quality^  and  in 
many  cases  a  different  hoe ;  the  vegetable  mould  is 
less  in  quaTitity,  lighter  in:  texture,  and  in.colour; 
it  is  no  longer  the  pingne  solum.  The  understra- 
tum loses  much  of  its  tenacity,  and  frequently  de- 
generates into  brown  or  yelloiv  till.  As  the  mountains 
are  more  closely  approached  in  all  directions,  tlie  de- 
terioration is  more  perceptible,  both  from  the  scanty 
and  coarse  produce,  as  well  as  from  the  appearance 
of  rocka  aud  stones,  which  in  many  parts  nearly 
occupy  the  whole  surface.  On  the  lesser  mountains 
the  soil  sometimes  nndergoes  another  change,  from 
the  mixture  of  covering  of  peat,  or  turf,  which  at 
Certiun  elevations  is  generally  to  be  found,  forming 
by  that  means  extensive  tracts,  of  moors. 

Turf- bogs  of  various  extent,  and  of  different  de- 
grecfs  of  density,  occupy  the  tops  of  most  of  the 
mountains,  where  tliey  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
hand  of  the  improver  i  nevertheless  their  coarse  pro* 
duce  affords  in  the  summer  season  subsistence  to  a 
hardy  breed  of  cattle  and  -sheep ;  for  even  in  those 
dreary  regions  there  are  kindly  and  verdant  slopes 
and  vallies,  wliich  furnish  those  animals  with  change 
of  food,  and  with  shelter.  The  fuel  from  those 
bogs  is  of  excellent  quality,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  damps  and  fogs,  it  dries,  when  early  cut,  in  a 

manneif 
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ttiaoner  scarcely  credible  to  those,  who  have  not 
piud  attention  to  it.  The  plains,  which  lie  between 
die  mountains  and  the  Bann,  are  also  overspread  to 
a  connderable  extent  with  turf  bogs ;  jnuch  of  this 
could  be  tnproTed  on  moderate  terms,  that^  for  ez« 
ample,  between  Ratbolarkin  and  Ballymoney  with 
several  other  bogs,  which  are  in  many  parts  cloathed 
with  green  herbage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  portion  of  the  county  thus  covered,  as  it  lies 
in  so  many  detached  situations ;  attended  however 
witl)  this  advantage,  that  it  gives  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  fuel,  to  the  inliabitants,  within  reasonable 
distances;  But  the  barony  of  Masserene,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  barony  of  Belfast,  are  not  ^  well 
provided  as  those,  wbieh  lie  more  to  the  north,  most 
o(  the  boigs  in  them  b^ing  exhausted^  except  the 
fouthem  extremity  of  the  former^  and  what  the 
mountains  aSbrd  in  the  latter*. 

Sandy  Soil. 

To  the  west  of  the  Lagan  river,  at  a  short  di- 
stance fre^i  Belfast,  a  sandy  loam  commences,  which 
with  some  interruptions  eontinues  to  the  Maze* 
i^ourse :  tMs  soifl  is,  when  under  good  management, 
ireiy  productive ;  yielding  excellent  crops  of  pota- 
toes, grain  of  all  kinds,  and  clover  luxuriant  in  a 

high 
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blgb  degree*  Oa  th^  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  there 
»re  likewise  soiQe  tracts  of  the  same  species  of 
soil ;  that  near  Shaoe's  Caslle  is  formed  in  part  of 
broken  sand  banks,  and  giyes  the  lake,  in  this  poiiu 
of  view,  much  the  appearance  of  the  sea.  Small 
stripes  of  sand  are  tp  be  found  on  different  parts  of 
the  sea  shore.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that 
in  Malone  clayey  knoUs  are  interspersed  among 
the  sandy  loam,  that  clay  also  forms  the  substratum, 
that  it  is  veiy  stiff,  and  that  bodi  are  strongly  tinged 
witli  ned, 

GraveUyJSoiL 

The  gravelly  soil  prevails  in  those  gently  swel- 
ling hills,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  county ;  they  are  cotnposed  of  rounded  . 
or  water-worn  stones  of  diflRerent  dimensions,  with 
a  slight  covering  of  soil;  some  of  the  swells  are 
detached,  others  in  ^  ridges,  which  run  with  small 
intervals  to  a  considerable  length,  like  to  that  ridge 
which  takes  its  rise  aA  DunmUrry,  crosses  the  road 
from  Lisbum  to  Lambeg,  and  from  thence  runs  near 
to  Magheragall  cfawclau  a  distance,  with  its  varioua 
windings,  of  not  less  than  sisc  miles  \  a  continuatioa 
of  the  fame,  or  a  similar  ridge  makes  its  appearance 

oa 

*  Thcte  ridges  are  called  Drumlins. 
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m  the  \90iilli*east  aide  of  tbe  Lagao,  and,  I  have 
been  informed,  has  been  traced  many  miles  £ii%her. 
Wheresoereff  this  ridge  has  been  opened,  tbe  gravel 
has  the  mne  appearance,  howsoever  different  tbe 
soil  on  each  side  may  be. 


LimjuUme  SfdL  . 

Wheresoever  the  limestone  has  been  stripped  of 
its  covering  of  basalt,  and  has  advanced  into  tbe 
plains,  and  baa  acquired  a  covering  of  clay  or  of 
moold,  there  is  formed  a  soil  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence^ adapted  to  every  purpose  of  cultivation. 
Detached  tracts  of  this  nature  are  to  be  met  with 
at  tbe  extremities  of  the  limestone  area ;  tbe  most 
extensive  one,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  lies  in  tbe 
parishes  of  Maheragall  and  Soldterstown,  stretch- 
ing from  tbe  bill  of  Mullacartin  to  the  verge  of  the 
county;  on  the  coast  also,  near  Redhall,  at  the 
point  of  Island  Magee,  near  Glenarm,  and  at  Bal- 
lintoy,  besides  several  other  places,  it  makes  its 
appearance.  But  the  fertility,  which  this  substance 
imparts  to  whatsoever  soil  it  is  mixed  with,  is  no 
where  more  conspicuous  tlian  in  the  melioration  of 
Balijrpatrick  mountain  on -the  road  from  Cushin-* 
dun  to  Ballycastle,  where  a  considerable  improve- 
ment has  been  atchieved  by  mixing  the  fragments 

«  9^ 
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df  lifioestofie  with  ibe  mooiy  soil,  that  ewers^  it:  die 
pnAiuce,  an  excellent  crap  of  well  sftTod  kay, 
when  I  caw  it  in  die  month  of  Augtist  Amongst 
tbe  BUiny  advanfeagca  of  tbit  aoil,  iia  being  mai 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  finiit  trees  mttst  not  be 
omitted;  the  freedom  of  their  growth,  the  cleanness 
of  ^heir  bark,  and  the  flM^or  of  their  fruit,  are  real 
proofs  of  its  excellence,  which  I  have  not  seea 
moie  strongly  instknoed  tbatl  in :.th9. productions  of 
tbe  gaiden  at  Red  Hall. 

Thare  is  another  species,  of  seil^  nrhpwh  still  re- 
mains lo  he  mentioned  ;i  I  oaonot  desg^ib^  it  bf)t$er 
than  by  giving  Mr*  Sampsoa^a  words,  taken  froA  bis 
^  Derry  Survey/'    Above  tk^  lime  i?  the  regiqfit 
of  basalt^  and  tbe  soil  thenceforth  is  without  ^hy. 
It  is  on}y  a  rust,  or  ozidei  of  tbe  softer  parts  of  the 
ironstone.     It  is  loose>  hares  with  moisture,,  ajad 
has  neither  cohesiot}   nor  strength;    fitness  the 
wretched  crops  of  every  thing,  but  potatoes  and 
straw.     The  country  people  call  it  deaf  laiid»"     A 
greftt  deal  c^  tliis  soil  exists  on  our  mountains.      I 
have  seen  it  about  Caxirickferg0s,  and  have  heard  it 
complained  of  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  as  refusing 
a  return  to  the  farmer's  labour;  but^  as  it  produces 
a  kindly  food  for  cattle  and  for  sheep,  nature  seems^ 
to  have  pointed  out  its  destination  to  be  for  graes^ 

Surface. 
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In  efvery  country  the  moat  striking  fealwm  att 
formed  by  the  moontainsj  in  tbis  they  are  par* 
ticttlarly  interestingy  not  only  from  their  offering 
to  yiew,  in  their  steep  «ection«|  the  di0ieKefi€  strata 
of  which  they  are  composed,  but  from  their  eleva* 
tion  being  greater  on  the  coast,  and  their  genecaL 
descent  inland ;  so  that  all  the  rivers,  which  run 
ioy  len^  of  way,  rise  near  the  sea^  and  have  de- 
scending ootirse#  towards  I;ough  Neagh  and  tbt 
Ban.  To  these  points  (Mr.  Sampson  observes  in 
his  Derry  Survey)  all  the  stmta  of  the  basalt  and 
limestone  in  Antrim  descend,  whilst  the  strau  of 
the  same  fossils  in  the  coHoty  of  Deny  descend 
to  the  same  point,  though  in  directions  cpntraxy. 
This  construction  of  country  seems  to  shew,  that 
)^ugh  Neagh,  which  occnpiea  the  greatest 
put  of  the  intermediate  space,  has  fit  some  period 
been  the  theatre  of  an  extraordinary  convul* 
akm,  which  has  disturbed  the  probably  oqginal, 
hon;teiital  position  of  the  strata^.  These  mountains 
are  wild;  thongfa  not  remarkable  either  ipr  their 
elevation  (the  highest  .beiug  only  1580  feet) 
nor  for  the  irregolarity  of  their  outline,  es:cept 
V^here  they  ^^rotch  the  sea,  and  end  in  abruptions 

almost 
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almost  perpendicular.  As  to  their  extent,  they 
run  nearly  from  the  southern  quite  to  the  northern 
extremities^  and,  exclusively  of  their  vallies,  may 
be  taken  at  one-third  of  the  county.  Between 
them  and  the  sea,  in  some  places^  are  tracts  of 
yery  fertile  land,  as  that  between  Belfast  and 
Carrickfergus,  and  from  thence  to  Glenarm ;  there 
the  mountains  nearly  overhang  the  sea;  and,  in 
fieveral  [daces,  it  is  with  difficulty  a  road  can  be 
made  between  them,  as  at  Dunmaul  fort,  near 
Nappan,  and  at  the  Garron  point;  from  thence 
to  Bengore  Head»  with  little  interruption,  the 
arrangement  of  the  coast  is  the  same.  The  sue* 
cession  of  different  headlands  in  this  course  pre- 
sents a  number  of  the  most  picturesque  views,  to 
which  the  pencil  alone  ekD  do  justice.  In  some 
places  the  openings  between  these  mountains  shew 
Barrow  vallies,  as  Glenarve  and  Glendun,  with 
their  torrents,  which  contribute  their  part  to  the 
scenery  of  this  curious  coast ; — and  on  others,  im- 
mense masses  of  basalt  and  limestone,  indiscri- 
minately tljirown  together,  form  a  scene  of  ruin, 
under  different  shapes,  and  compose  a  picture  of 
wild  confusion.  In  the  openings  of  these  mountains 
to  the  west,  ar^  some  vallies  of  considerable  extent 
and  of  great  fertility.  That  of  the  Sixrmile-water^ 
which  contains  the  villages  of  Straid>  Ballynure^ 

Ballyeston^ 
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BaUyestOD,  Daagh,and  Templepatrick,  is  a  fine  spe- 
eimen  of  the  beauty  and  cukivatton  of  the  county, 
to  which  the  frequent  white-thorn  hedges  contribute 
not  a  little^  shewing,  as  the  plains  about  Antrim  are 
mpproached,  the  increasing  richness  of  the  soil  by 
their  superior  size  and  vigour.  In  the  higher  parts 
of  this  valley  the  soil  is  much  lighter,  and  less  deep 
dlum  in  the  lower,  which,  about  Templepatrick^ 
begins  to  assume  the  general  characteristic  of 
die  county,  having  a  large  portion  of  clay  in  its 
composition. 

la  the  valley  of  the  Glenwhenry,  a  branch  of  the 

Main  Wa.ter,  lie  Kells  and  Connor ;   in   a  kindly 

hot  ligixt  soil,  around  the  former,    cultivation  is 

good;  potatoes,  oats,  barley, 'and  clover  all  thrive 

|a  i^    and  the  inclosures    about  Kells  are  equal 

to  most  in  the  county. — ^The  valley  of  tlie  Broad 

River,  another  tributary  stream  to  the  Mun  Wfi- 

ler,  contains  the  towns  of  Broughshane  and  Bally- 

mena ;  it  is  neither  so  extensive  nor  so  fertile  as 

that  of    the    Six-mile-water ;    tlie  soil  is  liglit  in 

colour  and  in  texture,  and,  though  well  culttvatedt 

.    especially  in  tlie  lower  parts,  and  favourable  for 

crops  of  potatoes  and  oats  (particularly  of  the  po* 

tatoe  oat)  it  is  not  found  to  be  so    much  so  for 

wheat  or  for  barley.     Whether  this  defect  arises 

from  the  soil,  or  from  the  vicinity  to  the  mountains, 

it  is  difficult  to  say ;  yet  I  am  informed  the  fact  is 

so; 
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«o;  though  ths  ^ite-tborti  (supposed  to  be  a  ptodf 
of  a  good  understratum^  flourishes  there,  and  the 
well  kept  fences  of  this  plant,  which  omanient  the 
country  oaucb  of  the  way  from  Broughshane  to 
Baiiyxnena,  especially  about  BaUygarvey  and  Drum« 
fane,  give  an  aspect  of  comfort  and  improTemeai 
to  the  whole  scene*  The  mountains  come  close  on 
Ibe  valley  of  the  Ravel  to  the  south-east ;  it  con- 
tains nothing  remarkable  except  the  basaltic  hill,  on 
which  the  village  of  Clough  is  situated.  This 
bill,  like  many  others  in  the  county,  is  completely 
insulated.  From  this  to  Clough  Mills  the  surface 
is  not  unlevel,  and  the  soil  is  good.  From  Cally- 
lacky  to  Lough  Neagh,  the  batiks  of  the  river  Main 
offer -many  fruitful  and  well  cultivated  views  to  tb^ 
eye,  though  in  several  parts  the  banks  are  steep 
quite  close  to  the  stream. 

On  both  sides  tlie  river  Bush  there  is  much  good 
and  strong  land.  I  observed  excellent  wheat  and 
barley  (tliough  tlie  former  was  in  smiall  pieces)  be- 
tween Stranocum  and  Benvarden,  where  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery has  done,  and  is  doing  so  much.  In  the 
same  valley,  Mr.  M^Nagbten  is  also  a  considerable 
planter  and  improver ;  and  Archdeacon  Trail  baa 
made  a  beginning  to  improvement  at  Ballylough. 
On  this  river  are  the  villages  of  Armoy  and  Bush- 
mills ;   the  latter  serves  as  a  retreat  to  the  curious 

traveller 
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tiftveUer,  Mrho  hu  viewed  the  Giaoi's  Cmamtmnj^ 
bom  wheoM  it  is  dislaot  about  tivo  miles.  Dervock 
lies  ou  a  bsatich  of  the  same  river ;  the  improve* 
naeot  of  ibis  village  wa$  a  &vouritft  object  viik 
Lord  Macartn^*  % 

To  particularijse  all  the  variatioiis  of  auiface  tUa 
county  coBtaios,  would  be  most  difficazk ;  but  the 
valley  of  the  Lagan^  bounded  to  the  ivest  by  tbe 
oiontttaiiia  of  Antrim^  and  to  the  east  by  the  hills 
of  DowUp  has  claims  to  particular  notice  ^  aibedicr 
the  richness  of  the  soil^  the  auperior  cukivai^oii, 
or  the  beautiful  undulating  suifaoe  of  ibe  grounds 
ke  considered.    Wbea  to  these  are  added  the  auaa- 
ber  of  exceUent  habitattoas  it  contains,  with  the 
plaotatioosy  fences,  and  gacdens  aittached  to  them, 
and  the  bteaoh-greens  lying  close  to  the  met^ 
it  aoay  with  truth  be  said,  that  few  tracts  in  any 
oasintry,  of  the  same  extent,   exceed  it  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  or  in  the  value  of  its  pro- 
duce. 

Betweea  the  mountains  and  the  Bano,  the  gene- 
lal  inclination  of  the  surface  is  to  the  latter,  which, 
as  it  is  approached,  grows  more  rapid ;  the  flattest 
parts  are  die  turf  bogs,  which  occupy  a  great  space, 
and  are  ia  most  parts  very  eapal>le  of  improvement ; 
but  the  disposition  of  the  surface  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  barony  of  Toome,  along  the  shore  of 
Lough   Neagli,  is  very  pleasing,    as    it  consists  of 

numerous 
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numerous  detached  swells,  .which  affbrd  a  Tarietjr, 
that  no  flat  country  can  possess ;  and  which  shews 
every  improvement  in  the  best  point  of  view.  Near 
this  the  most  extensive  Fevel  tract  in  the  counQ' 
commences ;  which,  taking  in  from  Shane^s  castle  a 
part  of  Toome,  runs  without  much,  interruption 
through  the  south  of  the  barony  of  Antrim,  and  the 
west  of  Masserene,  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh 
until  it  meets  the  county  of  Down.  It  contains 
tlie  town  of  Antrim,  the  villages  of  Crumlin,  Gle- 
navy,  nppet  and  lower  Ballinderry,  and  Aghallee^ 
and  for  cultivation,  soil,  planting  and  hedge  rows, 
habitations  and  orchards,  has  the  appearance  of  the 
best  parts  of  England.  The  vicinity  of  Lough 
Neagh  gives  a  chearfiilness  to  the  whole ;  and  though 
many  situations  might  be  pointed  out  as  deserving 
of  notice,  that  particular  part,  which  extends  from 
Crumlin  to  Langford  lodge,  by  dendarragb,  must 
attract  the  admiration  of  ev^y  person,  whose  eye  is 
gratified  with  pictares  of  rural  prosperity. 

The  soil  in  this  district  is  generally  strong  loam 
xk^ith  an  understratum  of  clay ;  which,  being  more 
or  less  mixed  with  the  surface,  forms  a  vegetable 
^ould  of  different  consistencies,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  that  substratum,  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined. The  richness  and  depth  of  these  plains 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the  deposition 

of 
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vS  soil  from  the  higher  gjrounds ;  for  here  the  waters, 
beii^  arrested  id  their  course,  have  had  time  to' 
part  with  the  finer  partioles,  which  in  a  more  rapid 
descent  they  must  have'  carried  with  them.  The 
svr&ce  of  this  division  of  the  county  is  retentive  of 
wet^  and  requires  great  efforts  and  attention  in  drain- 
ing; when  that  is  performed  and  manure  laid  on, 
of  which  it  requires  a  large  quantity,  no  soil  can 
hotter  pay  the  cultivator's  labour ;  of  this  the  occu- 
piers ifft  geiier&il  seem  seiVsible,  and  that  their  efforts 
have  been  snccessful,  a  view  of  the  produce  in  tlie 
tiffte  of  harvest  must  be  convincing.  Notwith- 
stan^tig  the  general  retentireness  of  this  ground, 
a  deficiency  of  water  has  often  taken  place  in  the 
smttmer  months.  KiUead  in  this  instance  was  at 
times  a  great  sufferer;  but  the  introduction  of 
pumps,  of  which  I  am  informed  there  are  above 
two  humlred  in  that  parish,  a6brds  an  ample  supply, 
and  precludes  the  necessity  of  driving  the  cattle  to 
Lough  Neagh  in  times  of  drought,  which  the  inha- 
bitants were  obliged  to  do,  sometimes  from  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  Other  peculiarities  belong- 
ing to  the  surface  of  Antrim,  that  remain  to  be 
pointed  out,  are  those  detached  basaltic  swells,  and 
in  some  instan/ces '  mountains,  tliat  occur ;  of  these 
Slflflnidi  isy  from  its  height  and  size,  the  most  re- 
markable, and  from  its  situation  the  most  conspi- 

F  ^  CUOIIS, 
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cuousy    standing  on  a  valley  to  the  south-east  of 
Broughshane.      The   gravelly  knolls  also,   which 
have  been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  soils,  are 
the  next  and  last  peculiarities,  which  shall  be  no- 
ticed.    These  gentle  hills  are  not  confined  to  any 
part  of  the  county,  though  that  near  Lambeg,  from 
its  situation,  has  been  most  observed ;  I  have  met 
with  them  in  many  places ;  from  Antrim  to-  Kelk 
they  are  particularly  striking,  and  afford  materials 
for  the  roads,  wherever  they  are  found;   in  their 
course  they  are  winding  like  tiie  beds  of  rivers, 
and  their  situations  are  generally  in  low  grounds, 
from  which  they  seem  to  emerge ;  to  speculate  on 
their  formation  Would  be  idle,  yet  their  component 
parts  must  have  been  subject  to  tl)e  action  of  water. 
I  have  given  this  short  topographical  description 
of  the  county  ;  by  some  it  n^y  be  thought  too  ge- 
neral, by  others  the  contrary  ;  the  first  may  think 
it  too  concise,  the  latter  too  long ;  but  so  far  as  it 
goes,  perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  be  correct. — ^Tbe 
map  will  assist  in  a  view  of  the  great  features  of  it. 

Sect.  2.     Climate. 

The  climate  of  a  counlry  is  often  influenced  by 
causes  different  from  its  mere  position  in  point  of 

latitude  ; 
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latitude;  thus,  for  example,  Quebec,  which  is  situa- 
iled  itt  a  more  southeni  latitude  by  some  degrees 
than  the  south  of  England,  is  doFOted  to  months  of 
frost  and  snow,  whilst  the' former  is  only  occasion- 
ally Tisited  by  either.  The  climates  of  countries 
are  also  often  changed  by  adventitious  circumstan* 
ces;  the  cutting  down  of  woods  and  draining  of 
marshes,  by  giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the  air, 
tend  to  their  improvement,  and  render  them  more 
healthy  abodes  for  mankind ;  formerly  agues  were 
the  prevalent  disorder  of  this  climate;  now  they 
seldom  are  met  with,  except  in  those  who  have 
imported  them  from  foreign  countries.  Though' 
an  excess  of  humidity  seems  the  fault  of  our  at- 
mosphere, which  is  certainly  neither  lessened  by  our 
mountains,  the  retentivene^s  of  our  soil,  nor  our 
position  between  great  bodies  of  fresh  and  salt 
water,  yet  it  is  wholesome ;  owing  probably  in  ^ 
great  measure  to  the  constant  ventilation  ft  is  exr 
posed  to ;  for  certainly  the  calm  days  of  this  part  of 
Ireland  bear  a  very  small  prpportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  the  year  contain  ;  the  tyet  days  bear  a 
much  greater;  but  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  rail) 
which  falls,  that  $o  stores  this  climate  with  moisture; 
it  is  the  want  of  evaporation;  for  one  tropical 
shower  will  afford  more  water,  than  falls  herd  in  our 
most  rain^  season.     It  is  to  this  tnoisture  however 

that 
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that  we  owe  so  much  of  our  verdure;  it  is  this 
which  clothes  our  rocks,  wlierever  they  have  a 
slight  sprmkling  of  mould,  with  the  most  beautiful 
and  softest  turf. 

If  we  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  moisture  of 
our  country,  we  have  few  ather  extremes  to  lar 
ment ;  we  are  seldom  disturbed  in  summer  with  the 
effects  of.  lightning,  nor  are  we,  in  general,  long 
confined  in  winter  by  frosts  or  snow.  In  spring  our 
prevailing  winds  have  an  easterly  direction  -,  these 
prepare  the  ground  to  receive  the  seed,  and  after 
continue  until  June,  \Vben  milder  ones  prevail.  But 
weather,  wet  or  dry,  does  not  seem  to  be  attached 
to  any  points,  from  which  the  winds  blow ;  for  it  is 
observed,  when  the  atmosphere  has  a  tendency  one 
way,  all  winds  are  alike,  except  .the  north,  which 
seldo^i  produces  its  proportion  of  rain.  The  west- 
cm  winds  are  the  most  violent ;  yet  very  strong 
gales,  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  from  December  until 
February  often  come  from  the  south-east. 

Fogs  are  frequent  but  not  permanent,  except  on 
the  mountains  and  in  their  vicinity ;  even  there  they 
are  not  of  long  continuance,  often  coming  on  and 
retiring  in  the  course  of  the  day.  But  between  the 
mountains  and  the  plains  therfe  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  time  of  ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  six 
\*eeks  or  two  months  sometimes  intervening  between 

the 
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times  of  I  anrest ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  grain 
reaped  in  the  latter,  whilst  in  the  former  it  is  quite 
green.  This  difference. arises  from  the  degree  of 
elevation  the  mountains  possess,  which  through  all 
the  globe  makes  such  diversity  of  temperature  in 
places  otherwise  not  far  distant  from  each  other.  I 
shall  here  give  the  elevation  of  our  highest  moun- 
tains taken  with  the  barometer  by  some  gentlemen 
front!  Belfast. 
Black  mountains  west  of  Belfast       1217  feet 

«     Divis    which  rises  behind  themO 

f    1586 
when  seen  from  Belfast  ) 

Cave  hill'  -  -  1191 

Agnews  bill  which,  until  measured,^    % 

was  supposed  to  be  one  of  thef 

>  1505 
highest  in  the  county  being/ 

west  of  Lame  -  j 

Slemish  -  -  1398 

To  this  there  is  also  subjoined  a  diary  of  the 
weather  for  ten  years,  ending  with  1810,  kept  by 
the  Rev,  Robert  Trail,  at  Mount  Druid  near  Bal- 
lintoy,  on  the  northern  coast,  with  the  direction  of 
the  winds  during  that  period,  which  will  be  inte- 
resting to  those,  who  are  fond  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations. From  the  known  accuracy  of  the 
observer,  they  are  to  be  depended  on. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  S.      Fossils  and  Minerals. 

Basalt. 

This  fossil  ''naturally  claims  the  first  place  in 
a  sketch  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
as  well  from  its  pervading  the  greatest  part  of  its 
extent,  as  from  the  strong  interest  it  has  excited 
amongst  naturalists,  arising  from  the  extraordinary 
and  stupendous  regularity  it  has  assumed  on  our 
northern  coast;  notwithstanding  however,  that  its 
roost  curious  and  most  interesting  features  are  there 
displayed,  its  area  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
county  ;  for  it  extends  into  all  tliose,  which  border 
upon  it.  *  Therefore,  in  tracing  its  area,  let  Fair- 
head  near  Byllycastle  be  taken  as  one  extremity ; 
it  extends  from  thence  westerly  to  Magilligan  in 
Derry,  and  is  bounded  by  Lough  Foyle ;  its  southerly 
direction  from  Fairhead  as  far  as  the  Blackhead  in 
Island  Magee  inclines  to  the  east;  from  thence  di- 
verging a  little  to  the  west,  it  passes  Carrickfergus, 

Belfast, 

^  To  Doctor  Hamiltoo'B  map  of  the  basaltic  area  be  bas  marked  the 
county  of  ]>  >w(i  as  an  ancertaio  boundary,  but  I  have  traced  it  consi- 
derably to  the  eastward  of  lisbani,  toMoira,  Maralin,  Warringstown^ 
which  completes  its  circuit  to  the  east  Inoumerabie  whyn  dykes  issue 
fr<tm  the  great  body,  and  |>eDetrate  as  far  as  the  channel. 
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Belfiftst,  Lisburn^  including  the  county  of  Down 
near  Moira,  and  proceeding  to  the  south  as  far  as 
Ppitadown  in  Armagh^  diough  after  the  mountains 
subside  it  is  not  always  visible  tm  the  surface,  nor 
is  it  regular  in  its  outline ;  between  that  place  and 
Loughgall  it  swms  to  be  lost,  the  grey  limestone 
commencing  there ;  but  the  why nstones  on  the  sur- 
face shew,  that  it  is  fiotftr  distant ;  it  again  becomes 
visible  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tyrone;  and  the 
western  side'  of  the  mountains,  which  run  to  the 
north  from  Slieve  Gallon,  to  Benyevenagh  in  Ma- 
gilligan,  shews  it  nearly  in  as  great  perfection  as  on 
its  northern  and  eastern  sides.  The  shape  of  this 
area  is  regular,  approaching  to  a  square,  except  at 
its  southern  extremity,  where  it  seems  to  have  devi- 
ated from  it ;  and  near  Lisburn,  where,  contrary  to 
the  general  idea,  it  crosses  the  Lagan  (but  not  Bel- 
fast bay)  and  extends*  some  miles  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, sending  forth  innumerable  dykes,  which 
penetrate  to  the  eastern  coast;  completing,  accord- 
ing to  Doctor  Hamilton,  a  boundary  which,  taken 
in  its  entire  course,  amounts  to  a  circuit  of  .not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  geographical  miles. 
Thb  area,  contains  many  varieties  of  basalt,  from  the 
coarsest  to  the  finest  grained ;  from  the  amorphous 
ta  the  most  highly  finished  columns ;  from  that  spe- 
cies, vHiose  friability  amounts  to  rottenness,  to  that, 

which 
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'which  rrom  its  hardness  emits  fire  upoD  percussKNi. 
But,  however  extetk9ive\y  this  substaoce  is  diffused, 
its  grand  display  is  resert^d  for  our  nortbem  coast, 
of  wluch  the  two  great  promontories  of  BeDgore 
and  Fairhead  form  tiuf  leading  featuipes,  and  which 
stand  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  each 
oliher;  both  formed  on  a  great  and  extensive  scale, 
both  abrupt  towards  the  sea  and  abvfNlaiitlj  exposed 
to  observation,  and  each,  in  its  kind,  exinbiting 
noble  arrangemenu  of  the '  different  species  of  oo- 
lumnar  basalts.  The  former  of  these  lies  about 
seven  miles  west  of  Bailycastle^  an^  is  genefally 
described  by  seamen,  who  see  it  at  a  distance  and 
in  profile,  as  an  exlsensive  headland  running  out 
from  the  coast  a  consideokble  ienglh  into  the  sea ; 
but,  slriedy  speaking,  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
lesser  capes  and  bays,  each  witli  its  own  proper 
name,  the  toutensemble  of  which  forms  what  the  sea* 
men  denominate  the  headland  of  Bengore.  At  the 
base  of  one  of  these  capes  to  the  west  is  situated 
the  Gianf  s  Causeway.  This  extraordinary  produc- 
tion of  nature  first  attracted  notice  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  17th  century,  as  appears  by  a  letter 
from  Sir  Richard  Bulkley  to  Doctor  Lyster,  pre- 
served amongst  the  papers  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
who  gives  an  account  of  it,  received  from  a  gen^ 
tieman  of  Cambridge,  who  had  seen  it.  In  conse- 
quence 
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qvenee  sereral  queries  were  dimvn  up  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Btdkley,  which  vith  their  answers  by  Doetot 
F^y  are  to  he  found  in  the  Philosophieal  Transac* 
tkHi9> ;  neither,  the  answers,  nor  a  drawing  which 
aocompaaied  them,  seem  to  have  given  mnch  satis- 
factitiQ.     Doctor  Thomas  Molbfieux  was  the  next 
person,  who  took  upon  him  to  obtain  infonnatioa 
ve»pectieg  the  causeway ;  firom  fans  inquiries  it  ap- 
pealed, that  the  stoney  which  had  excited  so  much 
wowler,  was  not  confined  to  the  oaiuseway  b«t  ex-^ 
tended  iolo  the  country;  then^lore,  by  his  infioence^ 
iImi  Dublin  Society  eosptoyed  a  painter  of  some 
eminence  to  make  a  general  sketch  of  the  coast   ' 
Bear  (he  caaaew^ ;  but  Ae  artist  seen>»  net  to  hatap 
been  qnaKled  for  the  emptoymewt,  having  intro- 
duced many  objects  not  in  the  least  appertaining  tq 
his  sul^ct.    From  that  periad,  this  coast  seems  to 
kme  been  unnoticed  fi>r  near  half  a  century ;  but  ia 
1740  Ikffs.  Susanna  Dnsry  made  two  most  correct 
paintings  of  the  Gianl^s  Causeway,  which  obtained 
the  preminm  far  the  enceavagement  of  the  arts  i& 
Isdand;  and  dsese  drawings  bein^  soon  after  en- 
gswed  by  an  emmeot   artist,  and  published,  the 
aatewlioa  ef  the  philosc^hie  world  was  once  movia,  . 
dirctted  to  this  subject.     Aft^r  this  Doctor  Pocoche 
made  a  tour  through  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
waa  the  eaty  person,  who  appears^l)B  have  taken  a 
^enetal  vii|w  of  the  coast,  of  which  |ie  ha9  given^ 
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a  description ;  he  formed  a  theory  upon  die  fontia* 
tioo  of  columnar  basalts.  About  forty  years  aga 
the  bishop  of  Derry  (Lord  Bristol)  brought  a  painter 
widi  him  from  Italy,  who  took  views  in  Indian  ink 
of  the  most  striking  features  upon  the  coasts  of  An- 
trim and  of  Derry;  these,  though  not  quite  perfect^ 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  subject  as  iar  as  they  go, 
and  are  upon  the  whole  a  valuable  collection.  In 
the  year  1784  Doctor  Hamilton  published  his  **  Let- 
ters concerning  the  coast  of  Antrim/'  and  in  1790  a 
pew  edition  of  the  same  came  out  much  increased. 
These  publications  on  the  basaltic  subject,  in  which 
all  the  geological  worid  was  ii\uch  interested,  and 
on  which  many  contrary  theories  were  formed,*  were 
much  attended  to.  By  some  of  these  theories  the 
potent,  clear^  aud  often  indignant  pen  of  that  accu- 
rate observer  Doctor  Richardson  was  called  ont^ 
who  certainly  has  favoured  the  world  with  more 
facts  than  any  one,  who  has  yet  written  upon  tlie 
subject,  but  who  has  contented  himself  with  com- 
bating the  theories  of  others  without  forming  any 
of  his  own.  From  his  authority,  from  Doctor  Ha« 
milton's  descriptions,  from,  some  observations  of  my 
own  and  from  other  sources,  I  have  drawn^  up  the 
following  short  description  of  some  of  the  most 
strikiqg  features  of  our  northern  coast. 

The  Giant's   Causeway  is  described  as  a  mole 
or  quay,  projecting  from  the  base  of  a.  steep  pro- 
montory 
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nontory  some  hundred  feet  into  the  ftea^  *  and  is 
formed  by  perpendicular  pillars  of  basalu,  which 
stand'  in  contact  with  each  other,  exhibiting  a  sort 
of  polygon  pavement,  somewhat  resembling  the 
appearance  of  a  solid  hon^^omh.  The  pillars  are 
irregular  prisms,  of  various  denominations,  from 
three  to  five  sides,  but  the  hexagonal  are  as  nu- 
merous as  all  the  odiers  taken  together. 

On  a  minute  inspection,  each  pillar  is  found  to 
be  separable  into  several  joints,  whose  articulation 
is  neat  and  compact  beyond  expression ;  the  con^ 
▼ex  termination  of  one  joint  always  meeting  the 
concave  socket  of  the  next;  besides  which,  the 
angles  of  the  under  one  frequently  shoot  over  those 
of  the  upper  one,  so  that  they  are  completely 
locked  together,  and  can  rarely  he  separated 
without  a  fracture  of  these  parts.  The  sides  of 
each  column  are  unequal  amongst  themselves,  hut 
tlie  contiguous  sides  of  adjoining  columns  are  al- 
ways of  equal  dimensions,  so  as  to  touch  in  all 
their  parts.  Though  the  angles  be  of  various  mag- 
nitudes, yet  the  sum  of  the  contiguous  angles  of 
adjoining  pillars  always  makes  up  four  right  ones, 
so  that  there  are  no  void  spaces  among  basalts, 
the  surface  of  the  causeway  exhibiting  to  view  a 

regular 

•  In  Angntt,  15S7,  the  Spaniards  lott  ninctceii  thipt,  and  5394 
man  on  tbe  ooastB  of  ScoUand  and  Ireland  :  it  ii  nid  thty  mistook  tba 
pttlan  of  tbtt  Causeway  for  tha  chiinnayt  of  a  town. 
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regttkunand  compact  ^vement  of  pdygon  stoate 
.Though  the  Giaat^  Causeway  has  often  been  eom* 
pared  to  a  boneycoeftb^  which  it  certainly  resembles 
nittcby  yet  accurate  obserrers  ^od  a  striking  dif* 
ference  between  dieir  coflE4>osent  prisms;  tbe  pow- 
ers of  die  bee  seem  to  be  limited ;  it  can  conscmct 
its  cell  of  no  other  figure  than  a  regular  hexagon  ; 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  hexagon  is  the  only  figure 
of  more  sides  than  four,  of  which  a  number  put 
together  can  completely  fill  up  spacer  yet  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Gianfs  Causeway,  that  space  is  Gom- 
.pietely  filled  without  any  such  limitation,  figures 
of  ev^ry  number  of  sides  from  three  to  nine  (as 
^Doctor  Hamilton  observes)  being  intermixed;  yet 
the  space  is  as  accurately  filled  up  as  in  the  honey- 
comb, and  so  closely  as  to  bold  water,  when  an 
hollow  in  tbe  surface  suffers  it  to  collect.  Though 
tbe<7iant*s  Causeway  was  the  first  assemblage  of 
such  pillars,  as  attracted  notice,  and  is  sill  admitted 
to  be  tbe  most  perfect  group  hitherto  discovered, 
yet  in  point  of  magnificence  that  particular  spot 
is  inferior  to  many  others  on  the  same  coast ;  and 
Mr.  Pennant,  probably  knowing  of  no  other  co- 
luipns  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  pronounced,  that 

basalt 

*  Slinoe  Hr.  HuMlton  wrotei  figara  of  Dine  «idcs  have  been 
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bAsftlt  pillan  m  Uie  island  of  Suffa  far  exceed  the 
Iri«h  in  f  grandeur.  He  was  not  aware,  that  out 
eoacts  exhibit  many  niilet  of  vast  perpendicular 
precipices,  lined  with  basalt  columns,  in  parallel 
ranges,  with  a  magnificence  unrivaUed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  woiid. 

These  extensive  and  towering  precipices  disclose 
to  the  naturalist  the  materials  and  arrangement  of 
the  strata,  of  which  this  coutitry  is  formed,  display- 
ing a  variety  of  the  basalts  of  di£Cerent  forms,  and 
of  a  different  principle  of  construction,  internal 
and  external,  such  as  has  not  been  yet  met  withy 
,or  noticed  in  any  odier  part  of  the  world/ 

These  stupendous  fieifades  offer  a  scenery,  mag- 
lu&cent  beyond  description,  to  those  who  sail  along 
their  base,  and  discover  many  curious  circom^ 
stances,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of 
naturalists;  I  shall  mention  one.  The  Giant^s 
Causeway,  compared  by  Doctor  Hamilton  to  a 
mole,  and  supposed  by  Messrs.  Desmarey  and  Raspd 
to  be  a  jet  or  current  of  lava  running  into  the  sea 
fiwm  the  base  of  a  volcanic  hill,  now  appears  t6 
.be  a  part  of  one  of  the  original  strata  of  our  globe^ 
placed  at  its  intersection  with  the  plane  of  the  sea ; 
this. stratum  is  forty-four  feet  thick,  and:  enttrdy 

composed 

f  The  pilJan  at  Fair-head  are  230  feet,  near  fire  times  as  Ions  as 
atSUfia. 
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composed  of  basalt  pillars  of  that  leogth ;  it  is  iv* 
clined  to  tbe  horizon  with  a  smjill  angle,  and, 
when  traced  from  tbe  causeway  eastward,  ascends 
obliquely  along  tbe  £aice  of  the  pretjpice.  It  cul- 
minates  at  about  the  distance  of  a  miie  from  the 
causeway.  Its  upper  surface  is  now  elevated  near 
250  feet  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  sea ;  proceeding 
eastward  it  dips,  and  lEinally  immerges  at  Port- 
moon,  two  miles  east  from  the  causeway,  forming, 
at  its  immersion,  the  base  of  two  beauUful  conical 
islands.  Magnificent  as  the  colonnades  may  be  sup- 
posed, which  this  stratum  displays  in  so  extensive 
a  course  across  the  face  of  these  mighty  precipices, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  finest ;  the  stratam'  next 
but  one  to  this  is  eleven  feet  thicker,  and  of  course 
the  pillars,  of  which  it  is  entirely  composed,  are 
S5  feet,  and  its  extent  is  somewhat  greater  tlian  the 
former;  the  intermediate  stratum  is  composed  Of 
another  variety  of  basalt,  prismatic  but  not  co- 
lumnar f  this  is  54  feet  thick.  The  Giants'  Cause- 
way stratum,  when  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  is 
the  eighth,  counting  from  the  sea;  all  the  lower 
ones  immerging  in  succession,  as  they  approach 
Portmoon;  and  where  this  stratum  finally  immerges, 
it  has  eight  over  it,  four  of  them  columnar,  the 
pillars  being  of  very  different  lengths,  determined 
by  the  thickness  of  the  stratum.    The  diameters  of 

tbe 
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the  pillars,  and  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of 
tlieir  constractipn  appear  pretty  much  the  same; 
whilst  the  ^wbole  mass  of  the  strata  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  the  pillars  of  the  whole  headland 
of  Bengore  appear  naturally  to  affect  a  perpen*- 
dicular  position ;  and  In  the  few  places,  where  they 
lie  in  an  inclined  posture,  it  se^ms  to  be  the  effect 
•f  some  esternal  cause,  which  has  deranged  them 
from  their  original  disposition.  It  is  also  worth  re« 
marking,  thai  the  ranges  of  pillars  are  more  per- 
Cect,  in  proportion  as  they  lie  deeper  in  the  ground. 
The  second  range  in  Platskin  is  evidently  better 
finished  than  the  Upper  one,  and  contains  much 
fiewer  irregulariti^  in  the  grain  of  the  stone; 
whilst  the  pillars  of  the  causeway,  which  run  into 
the  sea  itself,  have  greater  sharpness  in  their 
figure,  and  are  more  close  and  uniform  in  their 
grain.  Two  circumstances,  I  .think,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  before  I  take  leave  of  the  subject  of 
the  Giants*  Causeway :  that  only  in  three  points  do 
the  columnar  basalts  come  in  contact  with  the 
sea;  namely,  the  two  intersections  of  the  Cause- 
way mentioned  above,  and  at  *  Carrickarade,  five 
miles  to  the  eastward.    Thus  I  have  endeavoured, 

by 

*  Though  the  cohmntr  iMMltt  at  Carrickanifle  are  well  defined,  tt 
sotward  appf eraoce  tbcy  are  not  sf  paraUe,  bot  forn  ooe  mam. 
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by  extracting  from  the  best  ^ccounta  of  this  won- 
<)erfal  pioduction  of  nature,  to  give  as  concise  and 
connected  a  description  of  it  as  possible,   and  one 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  this  work,  which,  whilst 
it  fixbids  any  interesting  snbjeet  to.  be  passed  by 
unnoticed,  equally  forbids  too  diflfbse  a  treatment 
ef  a  subject,  which  might  be  said  to-  be    more 
eurious  than  useful.     The  drawings  of  the  Gtant^^ 
Causeway,  which  accompany  this,   and  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  the  Rev.  Hott  Waring, 
will  convey  a  mpre  accurate  idea  to  those,  who 
have  not  seen  the  Causeway,  than  any  words  can 
dk>;  and  to  those,  who  have  seen  ft,  so  just  and 
spirited  a  representation  of  its  subject  must  aflRsrd 
a  pleasing  contemplation. 

At  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Bengore  (as 
was    mentioned  above)    the    promontory  ef  Pair* 
heed  raises  its  lofty  summit  more  than  500  feet- 
above  the  sea,  and  forms  the  eastern  termination 
of   Bailycastle   bay.      It   presents  to  view  a  vast 
mass    of   rude    columnar  'stones,    the    forms   of 
which  are   extremely  coarse,   so  as  to   resemble 
an  imperfect   compact   granite,    rather  than  the 
uniform  fine  grain  of  the  Gianfs  Causeway  ba- 
salt.    These  pillars  do  not  at  first  view  appear  to 
have  any  marks  of  articulation ;  but,  on  observing 
such  a^  have  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  promontov}', 
they  are  found  after  to  be  separated  into  pmty  re- 
gular 


a 
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g;«Ur  jdintB  bjtlie  £dl.  Thmgh  the  basalts  of  these 
Duo  flMignificent  promontories  hare  been  more  par- 
ticahriy  meDtionedi  diere  are  many  other  smiilar  ar« 
nagements^  in  dUfeient  parts  of  the  coast  and  of  d>s 
taaltixrfy  wfaich^  tfaoogh  striking  as  great  objects,  yet 
become  faigUy  interesting  to  those,  who  wish  to  search 
into  the  Mtural  causes^  which  ifciay  have  produced 
those  extraordinary  pillars.  The  hill  of  CraigahuUafy 
the  south-east  of  Portrosh,  and  the  mountain  of  Don- 
mol\,  between  Coieraine  and  the  river  Bush,  shevr 
abundance  of  dus  species  of  stone;  the  latter,  par* 
ticnlarly  at  the  craigs  of  Islaniore^  where  two  nmgcs 
of  columns  may  be  discovered,  and  at  most  of  the 
parries,  wUch  have  occasionally  been  opened  round 
diat  aionntain ;  they  may  be  seen  al^  at  Dui^uce 
hill^  near  the  castle,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ne^ 
the  bridge  of  Bushmills,  on  the .  summit  of  the 
flKMsntaiii  of  Croagbmore,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Ugh  land  over  Ballimoy)  in  the  island  of  .Ragliery, 
sod  various  other  places  even  to  the  entrance  of 
Carrickfergus  bay,  at  the  Black  Head,  and,  though 
they  are  very  rude,  are  found  so  far  to  the  south- 
west as  in  Gienavy  river,  near  where  it  discbarges 
hself  into  Lough  Neagh.  At  the  point  of  Doon, 
fai  the  bland  of  Raghery,  the  basaltic  pillars  deviate 
from  the  usual  perpendicular  direction,  also  near 
Ushet  in  the  same  island ;  they  form  a  variety  of 
regular  curves. 

H  frqm 
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From  the  beautiful  and  correct  drawing  of  Flzu 
skin,  wiiich  accompanies  tliis  work,  and  which  I 
did  not  expect  when  I  had  written  so  far,  I  am  in-^ 
duced  to  give  a  particular  account  of  that  cape,  and 
the  different  strata  of  which  it  consists,  both  taken 
from  Dr.  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  coast  of  An- 
trim ;  these,  joined  to  the  ptate^  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  its  construction. 

The  natural  basaltic  rock  lies  immediately  under 
the  sod,  having  a  bard  surface  somewhat  cracked 
and  shivered.  About  twelve  feet  from  the  suaunit^ 
the  rock  begins  to  assume  a  columnar  tendency*, 
and  forms  a  range  of  massy  pillais  of  basalts,  which 
stand  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  presenting,  ii;^ 
the  sharp  face  of  the  promontory,  the  appearance 
of  a  magntiicent  gallery  or  colonnade  upwards  of 
sixty  feet  high.  This  colonnade  is  supported  on 
a  solid  base  of  coarse,  black,  irregular  rock, 
near  sixty  feet  thick,  abounding  in  blubs  and 
air-holes.  Under  this  bed  of  stone  stands  a  second 
range  of  pillars,  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in 
height,  less  gross,  and  more  sharply  §  defined  than 
those  of  the  npper  story;  many  of  them^  on  clos^ 
view,  emulating  the  neatness  of  the  columns  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway.    This  lower  range  is  borne 

on 

*  Tbisis  vhat  Dr.  'RichArrisoo^  1  think»  ealls  the  irrfpiUr  prisiBfttrf^. 
$  The  pillars  seem  bftter  fiuUhcd  af  thry  approach  the  le\'«|  of  tb<t 
$ea  J  the  lowest  ran^e  of  the  caaseitay  Is  the  neatest  of  all. 
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OD  a  layer  of  red  ochreous  stone.  These  two  ranges 
of  pillars,  together  with  the  ioterjacent  masses  of 
rocky  form  a  perpendicular  height  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,. from  the  bas^  of  which  the  pro^ 
montory,  covered  with  rbek  and  grass,  slopes  down 
to  thef  sea  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  feet  more, 
makiog  in  all  a  height  of  near  four  hundred  feet. 

ArrMgement  of  the  Strata  of  Cape  Plaiskin. 

Feet 
No.  1.     Summit,   irregular  basalts,    shivered)    .^ 
and  cracked  at  the  surface       -        ^ 

2.  Perpendicular  range  of  gross  pillars        60 

3.  Gross  bed  of  rude  basalts,  shewing  |   ^^ 

marks  of  a  tendency  towards  forms  ) 

4.  Second  range  of  pillars,  divided  into  )    ^^ 

joints         -        -        -       '-         ) 

Bed  of  red  argillaceous  ochre,  on' 
which  the  second  range  of  pillar 
rests        -        -        -        - 

A  thin  course  of  iron  ore  in  a  bed 

of  ochre      -         -         -         ,       ^  M 

Soft  argillaceous  stone,  of  various 
colours,  and  mottled  appearance, 
friable  and  resembling  steatites    .. 

Succession,  or  5  or  6  gross  beds  of 
table  basalts,  between  which  thin 
strata  of   ochre   and  other  sub-f 
stances  appear 

Total        374 
The 
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Other  varieties  of  basak  afre^  tb&  sbratified, 
the  irregular  priflttatic,  tbeaBiorphqw,  «lie  whyn- 
atone  of  our  ielil8>  and  dist  varit^y  catHaining  ma- 
ri&e  exiiTW }  the  fifsi  is  fcmmA  (m  the  Miminit  of 
the  naountaini,  where  no  ookininar  basalt  U  aeen ; 
the  second  is  an  usual  accowpantiaent  of  the  eo- 
himnaiv  their  strata  generaUy  allieniatkig^  lis  lower 
edge  formed  into  small  p^so^s^  shooting  in  various 
directions,  while  its  upper  part  is  amorphous. 

The  amorphous  lies  in  large  maasesy  of  differ^^t 
degrees  of  hardnesSy  sooietiaK^  umccompanied 
with  any  disyimilar  substai^Ofe^  and  sometimes  hav- 
ing zeolites^  ochrea  q£  di&rena  linds,  iron  ores 
and  clays  iiitermixed^  «o  tliese  may  be  added 
siteatitesy  rock  crystak,  and  calcedony.  In  this 
species  are  found  cavities,  which  in  niany  instances 
contain  water,  the  surface  of  the  cavity  bf  ing  po- 
lished, and  in  colour  not  unlike  the  dark  earthen* 
ware  invented  by  Wedgewood.  The  more  friable 
itbne  of  this  species,  called  rotten  vock,  seems  to 
differ  from  it  only  in  its  being  in  a  aMre  decom- 
posed state,  and  generally  oontains  the  si|bstances 
enumerated  above.  The  whynstone  of  our  fields 
appears  to  have  been  at  some  period  detached  from 
the.  great  mass  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  whick 
abqpands  in  our  county;  it  is  the  rounded  field  stone 
usually  found  on  or  near  the  surface  of  our  lands, 
and  belongs  to  the  hardier  variety  of  basalts.    The 

basalt 
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hmtik  cM^ning  maxiv*  eanmssy  and  fifst  oibieiyed 
bjr  Dollar  BiohafldioD,  is  found  in  abundanoe  .at 
Parlnifh  ud  the  Sfcenie  ifbads;  k  iaiutt  •flM- 
Icn^itfi^  asd  of  peeteoites,  but  above  aU  of  oar- 
uvm  amoumia;  limy  are  diipoRi^  through  dw-wbatt 
nm\  equally  akwidaMt  ia  tbe  iaienor  aad  or  tha 
aarfwe.  Tbii  bank  vicnfiasy  and  tbe  marme  aob-. 
alaaMa%  u  coptaias,  oalcine  in  the  flna  of  a  com- 
fldDn  glass4MMiae. 

But  of  the  aameaaai  varieties,  wiach  have  beea 
obflenred  hj^  and  have  giveft  binb  ta  «ba.  spectt* 
laidoiis  of  tbe  carioas,  none  daaenc  naove  aotiae 
lba«  that  qpeciea  knowii  by  tbe  naaie  of  vhja 
dyke^  adueh  divecge  in  auoh  numbert  from  the 
aoitb  and  east  tidea  of  our  basaltic  area. 

Whyn  dykes  are  migbi^  walk  or  steps  of  basalt, 
wttti;b  issue  and  diverge  from  the  north  or  east  sides 
af  d»e  great  aieaof  the  basaltic  country ;  they  are 
jfflSBpsaed  of  rude  prkipa  bdd  horizontally,  their 
tbiekoess  fspm  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  often 
much  more,  though  in  some  instances  they  do  hot 
exceed  one  or  two.  They  first  shew  tiiemselves  in 
tt^e  face  of  the  highest  precipices,  where  they  are 
seen  verically  cutting  the  several  strata,  of  which 
these  are  composed,  descending  to  the  sea,  where 
they  are  sometimes  lost;  but  in  many  cases  their 
course  can  be  traced  to  a  considerable  distance  ia 
that  element;  as  yet  it  has  not  been  ascertained  in 

any 
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My  one  instance  to  what  depth  they  reach  beneath 
the  surface,  even  in  the  deepest  mines;  they  pene- 
trate indifferently  all  substances,  which  are  encoun- 
tered by  them,  *  and    proceed  to  a  distance  al* 
most  incredhble ;  a  part  of  their  stupendous  height 
al6ne  can  be  measured^  namely  that  which  appears 
above  the  surface,  at  the  mile-stone,  part  of  a  dyke 
near  the  Giant's  Causeway,  100  feet,  atPortSpa^na^ 
330,  at  Fairhead  more  is  visible.     I  shall  here  give 
the  plan  of  the  stile  of  masonry  (as  Doctor  Rich- 
ardson justly  expresses  it]  of  one  of  these  dykes, 
taken  from  a  Memoir  of  his  to  the  subject.    This 
dyke  lies  to  the  east  of  Ballycastle,  and  is  so  acces* 
sible  OR  the  beach,  that  its  singular  construction 
can  be  examined  without  trouble;  the  breadth  is 
12  feet;  it  more  accurately  resembles  a  quay  than 
any  of  them ;  its  surface  is  flat,  its  sides  perpen- 
dicular ;  it  is  divided  in  its  whole  length  by  three 
right  lines,  one  bisecting  it  through  the  middle^ 
and  one  on  each  side  of  this,   about  a  foot  distant. 


- 
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*  Tli«  writei  of  this  Tac^^tl  a  wlyn  dyke  to  Uw  mountain  of  Sjiete 
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The  bases  of  the  long  prisms  shew  their  poly- 
gonal figures  on  the  sides  of  the  dyke,  and,  if 
taken  up  and  laid  down  horizontally,  would  exhibit 
a  rude  pave.  These  prisms  are  evidently  composed 
of  smaller  ones,  like  those  at  Port  Spagua. 

I  have  also  given  a  drawing  of  the  remains  of  a 
dyke  at  Port  Cooan,*  which  appears  to  liave  been 
composed  of  seven  walls,  and  to  have  been  sepa^ 
rated  by  some  convulsion  from  the  dyke,  which 
^ws  itself  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  as  well  as 
a  mass  of  basalts  to  which  it  adheres ;  together  they 
form  a  small  island  of  a  most  singular  appearance* 
The  view  of.  this  dyke  may  be  considered  as  an 
elevation  to  the  abbve  plan.  These  singular  walls 
are  not  confined  to  the  northern  coast  of  the  basalt 
country;  its  eastern  side  abounds  with  them  still 
more,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
they  penetrate  to  the  westward.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  not  omit  the  mentioning  of  a  circumstance 
generally  attendant  upon  the  whyn  dyke,  ^curious 
9s  any  fact  in  natural  bistoiy.    I  mean  the  firequent 

dislocation 

Cnwb,  ui  the  coaotjr  of  Down,  where  it  rant  up  the  bn!  of  the  rhrer 
Lagan,  in  a  sooth-cast  direction,  eutting  throngfa  schist»  granite,  por* 
jihiry,  gnic^tt.  He  has  heard  that  it  penetratet  that  mountain,  ap- 
pemrs  on  the  eait  nde,  and  is  lost  in  the  channel 

*  Doetor  R'chardaon  has  promised  a  Mcmmr  oo  tl*is  dyke :  the  fiew 
«f  it  vas  Uken  tn  company  with  liiou 
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diilocatlon  of  the  strata,  cut  by  lii6ta,  or  titfough 
wtiich  they  pass ;  or,  as  Dr.  Richardson  expresses  it, 
the  sinking  or  subsiding  of  these  strata  on  one  side, 
without  disturbing  their  steady  parallellistti.  This 
circumstance,  so  extraordinaty  to  the  naturalist,  h^^ 
conies  to  the  miner  an  object  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Whatever  be  the  order  and  thickness 
of  the  various  beds  of  fossils,  which  occur  on  on0 
side  of  any  of  dieae  divisions,  the  same  general 
arrangement  and  proportions  itey  with  great  pro«> 
bability  be  expected  on  the  other  side,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  entire  mass  witl  oftentimes 
be  found  to  have  altered  its  relative  place,  each 
stratum  appearing  in  a  more  elevated  or  depressed 
situation  on  one  side  c^  the  partition  than  the 
other;  so  that  correspofident  beds  will  no  longer 
be  found  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  bat  must  be 
sought  for  at  different  degrees  of  elevation,  and  it 
is  only  by  comparing  the  stratum,  into  which  be  haA 
pierced,  on  the  unexplored  side  of  the  partition, 
with  the  correspondent  one,  on  that  side  where  he 
has  already  wrought,  that  he  is  directed,  whether 
to  work  upward,  or  downward,  in  search  of  the  mi- 
neral he  has  lately  lost.  These  dykes  differ  ma- 
terially from  each  other ;  in  many  the  middle  part 
and  sides  are  not  pf  the  same  grain,  nor  con^- 
tuted  upon  the  same  principles ;  in  some,  zeolite 

is 
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is  found  in  the  centre  but  not  in  the  sides;  in 
others,  the  middle  part  is  formed  by  cutting  it 
tcross  (no  doubt  into  prisms)  vhiie  the  sides  were 
a  rode  mass,  studded  with  coarse  round  stones 
about  the  size  of  an  eighteen  pound  shot,  com* 
posed  of  concentric  spheres  like  the  pellicles'  of  a^ 
onion.  ^  In  all,  the  lines  marking  the  construction 
of  the  dykes,  whether  accurate  or  faint,  are  across 
at  right  angles  to  their  directions,  but  thie  per- 
fection of  the  workmanship  is  very  different.  When 
they  are  attacked  with^  a  sledge,  some  crumble, 
being  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  others  resist  all 
efforts,  and  some  break  into  quadrangular  prisms. 
Among  the  numerous  facts,  ^collected  by  Doctor 
Richardson  on  the  subject,  one  more  must  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  peculiarity.  That 'of  a 
dyke  near  Silverstream,  three  miles  from  Carrick-  < 
^eifus,  and  which  seemed  composed  of  four  or  five 
dUtinct  walls  agglutinated  together,  having  a  rec^/e- 
ment  of  freestone  on  each^ide,  and  was  also  pene- 
trated twice  or  thrice  by  walls  of  freestone  similar 
to,  and  in  the  same  direaion  with  the  basalt  walls, 

I  between 

*  Port  Coan  cave  is  femcd  of  itonet  like  thm,  beddedl  in  a  baaUtia 
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between  which  they  lay.  These  freestone  walls  are 
aiore  than  a  foot  broad,  and  sometimes  composed  of 
horizontal  laminae,  and  at  other  of  vertical.  Bat,  as 
Pr.  Richardson  well  observes,  human  attention  could 
not  follow  the  variety  nature  has  displayed  in  tlie  for- 
mation of  these  dykes.  I  shall  therefore  on  this  sub- 
ject only  observe,  that  the  whyn-dykes,  which  traverse 
Scotland,  are  supposed  to  originate  in  IreUnd. 

The  Scotch  why  n-dykes  have  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  Ireland.  If  this  fact  be  ad- 
mitted, we  can  easily  trade  them  by  attending  to 
the  directions  of  our  own ;  thus,  tliose  tlut  issue 
from  the  coast  west  of  Ballycastle,  proceeding 
north,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  east,  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  Islay,  Jura,  Mult,  &c.  where  Mr. 
Mills  actually  found  them  in  great  numbers. 

Our  dykes,  which  are  seen  at  Murlogh,  Torr, 
and  Cushendun,  are  obviously  those,  which  have 
crossed  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  were  observed 
by  Mr.  Jameson  in  such  abundance  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran. 

Doctor  Button  also  mentions  twenty  or  thirty 
whyn-dykes  he  found  **  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  to  the 
north  of  Irvine,  on  the  coast."  These  correspond 
with  tlie  numerous  dykes  about  Garrou  point,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  whose  rectilineal  course  is  di- 
rected towards  that  part  of  the  Scotcli  coast* 

The 
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The  dykes  about  Lame  may  be  expected  to  be 
foQDd  on  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  while  those  I  ex- 
amiDed  far  up  in  Bel&st  lougti^  on  account  of 
tbeir  south-east  direction,  probably  do  not  catch 
Scodmnd,  nor  meet  land  until  they  arrive  on  tlie 
coast  of  Cumberland*. 

I  shall  take  leave  of  (bis  curious  and  interesting 
subject  with  the  following  extract  from  Doctpr 
Robertson's  Perthshire: — "  Behind  the  wood  of 
Metbven^  there  is  a  singular  ledge  of  rocks  cross- 
ing the  river  Almond,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Devirs  Bridge;  one  end  rests  on  tlie  estate  of 
Methven,  the  other  on  the  estate  of  Lednock,  No« 
thing  remains  of  this  magical  bridge  except  the 
abutments,  all  the  arches  having  fallen.  These  abut- 
ments are  some  hundred  feet  high,  the  stones  all 
nicely  jointed,  having  the  appearance  of  the  hewn 
rent  of  an  old  fortification.^* 

^  This  ledge  is  a  part  of  a  small  ledge  of  rock  of 
a  uniform  quality,  which  crosses  Scotland  from  sea 
to  sea,  in  the  direction  of  soutli-west  and  north- 
east, almost  parallel  to  the  Grampians.  In  this 
country  it  frequently  appears  above  ground,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Breas  of  Donne,  at  Muthel,  at 
Methven,   and  at  the  Linn  of  Campsie   on   the 

Tay, 
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Tay^.**  Frotfi  thte  de^criptidn  it  appetis,  th«  this 
ettraordhHiry  ledge  mmt  be  a  wliyn^dyke  (  and  on 
titomg  its  course  through  Perthshire^  it  i^ppeim 
also  tb  be  ohe  of  those,  that  issaing  froio  the  coast 
6t  Antritft,  betireen  Larne  and  Glenarm^  passea 
under  the  Frith  of  Clyde;  and  shews  i«|elf  in  Scot- 
land,  in  the  direction  above  mentioned. 

Of  tlie  Fossilsy  which  are  found  in  or  near  the 
Basalt. 

The  first  of  these  which  claims  attention  is 
zeolite,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions ;  by  some  it  has  been  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
tlie  volcanic  origin  of  the  stones,  in  which  it  is 
found ;  by  others  as  supporting  a  contrary  theory. 
I  am  happy  therefore  to  have  this  work  accompa- 
nied by  a  Memoir  on  the  subject,  from  the  pen  of 
that  accurate  observer,  Doctor  Richardson,  and 
also  on  the  subject  of  the  ochres,  which  are  so 
frequently  found  amidst  the  basaltic  beds  througli 
di£ferent  parts  of  the  country.  His  ideas  on  these 
points  appear  in  an  appendix. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  substances,  iron 
ores  of  different  kinds  are  not  uncommonly  found 

in 
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in  or  near  the  b«»altic  precipices;  rtrin  stratt 
«f  that  rich  spedes,  called  hiecnatites,  are  fouiiA 
amongst  the  beds  of  argillaceoai  ochre,  wMeh  di- 
vide them;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  moontains, 
and  in  the  Tallies,  that  species  called  hog  ore, 
probably  wft^ed  down  from  the  mot^  •  oievatod 
situations. 

Beds  of  puzzohine  she^r  themsehes  in  dtflTevettt 
parts ;  from  a  quarry  of  tins  kind,  in  the  island  of 
Raghery  or  Ratfalin,  500  tons  were  taken  by  on^  of 
the  Canal  Companies  of  Dublin,  which  answered 
the  purposes,  to  which  it  was  applied,  a^  welt  as  the 
foreign  kinds  of  cemeiit^.  Argil  as  well  as  sileae 
and  iron  abounding  in  this  basaltic  country,  it  can- 
sot  appear  strange,  diat  die  combination  of  it  with 
silex  should  produce  the  rarious  days  and  eoIori{ic 
earths,  which  proceed  from  their  union :  accoi'drngly 
fuller's  earth  is  found,  and  clays  of  all  kinds^  from 
those  baser  soits,  which  make  the  coarser  potteiy, 
to  those  finer  clays,  which  in  strong  fires  only  un- 
dergo an  incipient  vitrification,  and  ^re  therefore 
fit  for  porcelain.  Soap-stone,  of  a  purple  colour, 
in  a  large  stratum,  shews  itself  in  the  cut  of  a  small 
river  b«ft«i^e6  Lame  and  KiUwaker.  FoUe^WanSh  is 
90  fireqnenty  ti^at  it  wottid  he  unneteaBsny  to  apiseify 
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every  place  where  it  abounds ;  it  is  to  be  met  widi 
near  Mr.  Joy*8  cotton  milk,  in  the  Falls  of  Belfast^ 
at  Banner's  Glen  near  Trumery,  in  the  island  of 
Rathlin,  &c.  &c.  x 

From  the  combination  of  argil  and  silex  with 
iron  the.  rough  tripoli  pfroceedsy  and  French  chalk 
is  only  an  oehre  with  a  larger  portion  of  argil ;  tl^ 
former  shews  itself  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  a  river 
on  the  south-west  side  of  Agnew's  hill ;  the  latter 
in  the  path  to  the  Gobbins,  in  a  large  vein.  To 
these  valuable  materials  may  be  added  mangan^se^ 
so  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  This 
metal,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  making  of  glass, 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  and,  though 
what  has  been  tried  at  Ballycastle  has  not  been 
found  so  good  as  that  imported,  yet  little  doubt 
can  be  formed  of  its  being  in  other  places  equal  to 
it;  as  that,  brought  by  Mr.  Donald  Stewart  to  the 
Publin  Sogiety*s  house,  has  been  found  upon  trial 
to  be  good. 

Cdk^reaus  Limestone. 

A  vast  stratum  of  white  limestone,  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  iu  general  course 
considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
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the  body,  upon  which  the  immense  mass  of  basalt 
reals;  this  is  of  the  same  extent  as  the  basaltic 
area,  but  discoverable  only  at  its  periphery, 
though  in  some  cases  even  riiere  itsi  appearance 
is  interrupted;  for/ wheresoever  the  cdumnar  ba- 
salts occur,  die  limestone  seems  to  shrink  fitMn 
them,  and  is  very  rarely  found,  nor  does  it  ever 
approacth  them  without  evident  signs  of  derange- 
ment* In  some  places  it  is  depressed  greatly  below 
its  general  level ;  after  a  short  space,  it  is  borne 
down  to  the  water*s  edge,  and  can  be  traced  under 
the  surface  of  the  sea ;  then  it  dips  entirely,  and 
seems  lost  under  the  incumbent  mass ;  again,  how- 
ever, it  emerges,  and,  with  a  similar  variation,  re* 
covers  its  original  height. 

By  tracing  the  progress  of  the  limestone  east- 
ward from  Portrush;  where  it  makes  its  first  ap«> 
pearance  on  entering  the  county  of  Antrim 
from  the  west,  the  extraordinary  efiects  of  tlie  co- 
lumnar basalt  on  the  limestone  stratum  wilt  more 
plainly  appear. 

Tlie  clialky  cliffs  are  seen  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  Portrush,  where  they  fona  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  viei^s  on  the  coasts 
the  forms,  into  which  these  rocks  hate  been 
thrown  by  nature,  and  by  the  depredations  of  the 
ocean,  imparting  to  them  features,  that  cannot  be 
described. 

After 
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After  a  tbon  cotmey  they  are  suddenly  deptemei 
pa  ibe  water**  edge  under  Dunloce  easily  and  sooa 
after  are  lost  entirely,  in  passing  under  the  co- 
immiar  bill  of  Dnoltieey  which  lies  at  a  little  dis- 
laaee  from  tiie  sea.  At  the  river  Bash  the  lime- 
stone recavers,  and  skims  for  a  short  space  along 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  vanishes  6n  approaching 
towards  the  great  promontory  of  Bengore,  which 
abounds  in  every  part  with  colQaioarbasalte;  under 
this  headland  it  is  lost  for  the  spaee  of  more  tlian 
three  miles  eastward ;  from  thence,  beyond  Duo- 
sevrick  castle,  it  again  emerges^  and,  rising  to  a 
eonsiderable  heiglit,  forms  a  beantiful  barrier  to 
White-park  bay,  and  to  the  BalUntoy  shore.  After 
this  it  suffers  a  temporary  depression  near  the  ba^ 
salt  hill  of  Knockoogby>  and  ttien  ranges  along 
the  coa$t  to  Bailycaatle  bay,  ^'  from  Kenbaan  bead, 
which  is  the  spot  where  the  limestone  and  basak 
£ome  in  contact  in  every  possible  way.** 

^'  Pieces  of  limestone,  imbedded  in  the  basaltic 
mass,  and  similar  fi-agments  of  basalt  dispersed  in 
like  manner  through  the  limestone;  and  in  the 
precipice  abpve,  strata  of  basalt  and  limestone 
akernating.  Here  the  opportunities  of  examining 
intp  the  contact  of  basalt  and  limestone  are  num- 
berless, and  on  every  occasion  they  are  found  so- 
lidly united ;  the  line  of  demarkation  correct,  as  if 

drawn 
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drawn  by  a  pencil,  but  not  the  smallest  trace  of 
calcination.^^ — Doctor  Richardson. 

Between     Ballycastle    and    Fairhead    alternate 
strata  of  coal  and  sandstone  intervene,  then  Fair- 
head  magnificently  towering  with  its  massive  co- 
lomns  of  basalt ;  but  the  limestone  once  more  rises 
to  the  eastward,  pursuing  its  devious  course,  with 
nome  interruptions,  and  forming,  on  the  shores,  a 
line  of  coast  the  most  fantastically  beautiful  that  can 
be  imagined.     Between  Glenarve  bay  and  Glenarm 
the  confusion  of  the  basalt  and   limestone  is  so 
complete,  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  whether 
there  are  two  different  strata  of  each,   as  the  im- 
mense fragments  of  both  lie  in  the  most  cliaotic 
conftt^oo.      At   Dunmaul  fort,  near  Ni^pban,  the 
top  of   the  mountain  is  basalt,  then   limestone; 
under  that  is  the  fort,  cut  out  of  the  basalt,  and 
beneath  that  limestone  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. . 

From  Glenarm  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
haralin,  in  the  county  of  Down,  the  most  southern 
point  to  which  limestone  extends,  it  may  be  traced, 
either  along  tlie  coast,  or  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern faces  of  the  mountain ;  but  in  one  part  of 
its  circuit  it  suffers  an  entire  depression,  at  Black- 
head, the  most  southerly  point  of  Island  Magee'; 
here  the  basalt  is  columnar,  and  this  seems  to  be 

the 
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the  bouiidaiy  ^  that  species  of  stone  to  the  wuidi. 
This  vast  body  of  oalcareoat  mister  is  diaposed  ia 
regular  strttai  which,  wheo  uDdiBlurbed,  preaervey 
aa  Doctor  Richardson  well  expresses  it,  **  a  steady 
parallelism^  and  are  in  many  f^ru  aepanted  by 
layers  of  flints,  which,  in  the  operation  of  rais- 
ing, shiver  iifto  pieces  of  various  ahapes  and 
aizea;  other  portions  besides  there  aie  feuad, 
standing  perpendicularly  over  each  other,  and 
joined  by  a  narrow  necl  of,  limestdne,  fonnel- 
ahaped,  as  if  in  a  liquid  sUte  tliey  had  been 
poored  into  a  cavity  foraied  to  receive  them. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  limestone^  where 
the  country  subsides  into  gentle  biUsi  it  is  mostly 
divested. of  Its  covering  of  basah,  day  of  a  reddish 
colour^  and  of  various  depths,  taling  its  place.  In 
one  part  of  its  course,  frooi  Brook-hill  to  Tranoi- 
inery,  it  forn>s  a  kind  of  table  land,  being  de* 
tached  from,  and  efevated  above  the  general  sur- 
face; but  still  it  is  accdnnpanied  by  the  blusidt,' 
though  not  croivned  with  it.  For  all  round  thia 
ridge,  quarries  <tf  it  stratified  as  perfectly  as  in 
any  part  of  its  course,  and  extending  far  beyood 
the  limestone  Umits,  are  found;  and  very  often 
these  substances  are  found  in  contact,  die  sides 
of  each  standing  nearly  parallel  to  ^each  other. 
Notwithstanding  the  general  hue  of  this  limestone 

is 
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is  ^te,  and  in  its  nature  not  adapted  to  tale  a 
fine  polish,  yet  in  different  situations  specimens 
kave  been  feund  of  a  finer  texture  and  superior 
hardness ;  the  variegated  Uue  and  white,  or  dove- 
eotoured  raarMe,  on  the  lands  of  Baliymurphy, 
two  miles  firom  Belfast,  is  in  great  abundance.  In . 
Gollin  Glen  there  is  also  a  stratum  of  the  same 
kind,  which  Mr.  D.  Stewart  thinks  is  part  of  the 
same  vein,  which  is  seen  in  Ballymurphy ;  some  of 
the  white  part,  he  says^  is  as  transparent  as  statuary 
narble. — *^  In  Bamer^s  Glyn,  near  Truramery,  is 
a  stsatum  of  fuller's  earth,  one  foot  thick ;  it  lies 
between  th^  limestone  and  the  basakic  rock.  Hers 
if  pM  Ttd  marhle^  i^id  remarkable  red- coloured 
flints.^^ — D.  Stewart  X  make  this  quotation  as  aa 
iiitrodttctioii  to  a  curious  circomstance  respecting 
this  yellow,  and  in  some  situations  reddish  marble ; 
attdie  limestone  quarries  in  a  certain  direction,  I  be- 
lieve to  dxe  south-west^  in  that  part  of  the  coun^ara 
tsaveraed  by  a  wbyo->dyke,  far  advanced  ta  a  state  of 
decompoaisioo,and  bedded  in  ils  whole  course  some-^ 
times  in  ayelle«mh,^sooietimes  in  a  reddish  ocbreous 
sahstuce.  It  ejipeaiv  to  be  this  substance,  wfaisek 
has  imparted  the  colooring  matter  to  the  lim^itone,' 
and  which  is  also  much  harder,  much  finer  in  the 
grain,  and  more  completely  crystallised,  than 
2U^y  specimens  hitherto  met  wijd).    Pieces  of  this. 

marble 
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marble  have  been  sent  to. the  Dublin  Society; 
when  cut  and  polished,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
best  imported;  tlie  disadvantage  of  it  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  raised'in  large  blocks. 

The  remaining  varieties  of  calcareous  substances 
are,  micaceous  limestone  found  at  Toberbelly,  near 
Bally  castle,  which  makes  good  lime  for  mortar  or  for 
manure,  and  is  of  the  same  quality  with  that  used 
at  Dalmully  in  Scotland.  On  the  Black  mountain 
that  species,  denominated  phosplioric  limestone,  is 
met  with ;  likewise  at  Church  Bay,  in  the  island 
of  Bathlin.  On  the  mountain  just  mentioned,  at 
the  height  of  about  1100  feet,  is  a  kind  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  containing  a  vari£;ty  of  shells^ 
among  which  some  of  our  native  ones  may  be 
recognized,  as  arcta  glycinaris,  pectens,  cardium 
edulis,  and  intermixed  with  the  mytilus  instatus, 
fig.  in  Whito^s  Natural  History  of  Selbourne. 
Ammonise  serpulie,  *  &c.  &c.  Limestone  gravel 
exists  in  many  parts,  at  Ballinderry  near  the  cotn 
mill,  in.  the  river  Dumart,  also  at  Portmore  park 
in  the  parish  of  Glenavy.  D.  Stewart  f  says,  the 
limes  are  large,  of  various  colours,  and  resembling 
petrified  bulrushes ;  tl^kese  must  be  coralites. 

The 

♦  Mr.  teiPptetdD. 

f  la  the  late  of  teack»  near  tame,  if  a  lergc  cotine  ^  grey  K«e- 
itoae  between  the  vhite.r-i-*Mr.  D.  StewarL 
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The  same  gentleman  also  ti^es  notice  of  a  lime-> 
stone  quarry  near  Templepatrick,  on  the  north  side 
ct  the  mountain  from  Belfast;  but  this  quarry,  from 
the  quanti^  of  silex  it  contains,  will  not  answer  for 
making  lime.  Limestone  only  exists  on  the.  ex* 
treme  verge  of  the  county ;  I  know  of  no  instance, 
where  it  has  been  fdund  penetrating  far  into  it  Ma- 
rine exttvis  of  different  kinds  are  imbedded  in  the 
limestone;  bones,  also,  of  terrestrial  animals.  I  have 
seen  the  bone  of  a  hand,  supposed  to  be  Aal  which 
supported  the  middle  finger,  which  was  found  at  a 
great  depth  in  a  limestone  quarry,  and  I  have  one 
part  of  the  rib-bone  of  a  cow,  or  of  some  animal 
of  that  'species,  as  perfectly  shaped  as  if  just 
taken  from  the  carcase.  , 

According  to  Mr.  Sampson,  with  whose  obser- 
vations those  1  have  made  agree,  this  immense 
body  of  limestone  rests  in  some  places  upon  a  green 
marle-like  substance,*  which  does  not  effervesce 
with  aci^s ;  also  on  a  red  clay,  which  dips  and  rises 
with  it.  This  red  clay  has  frequently  pieces  of  soft 
calcareous  earth  interspersed  with  it,  in  a  state  like 
putiy ;  in  many  instances  it  is  lamellated,  and  of 
the  finest  and  most  unctuous  feel,  free  from  any 
mixture.     In  the  contact  of  limestone  with  basalt, 

there 

^  The  lower  ttratam  of  limfstone  at  th«!  quirry  on  the  left  hand 
«f  the  MaJ,  at  Cave  tl  M,  i<  quire  rricoloureU  with  thif  gul»!«*aiioe. 
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yiere  it  a  mixture  of  reddish  ochreous  matter,  in- 
cluding noduleft  oS  flint,  or  in  masses  of  flints  ag- 
glutinated;  no  marks  of  ealctnation,  but  it  is 
shivery  »ud  shattered  in  several  places^  and  even 
emtains  shells  immediately  in  contact 

The  ealcareous  petrifactions,  tliat  occur  on  the 
ihove  ei  Larne  lough,  not  far  from  the  tomi  on  the 
approach  from  Carrickfergus,  seem  to  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  this  division  of  the  work.  The  welt, 
whieh  to  alt  appearance  is  the  agent  in  this  ope- 
lation,  lies  dose  to  the  high-water  mark,  and  issues 
from  the  bank  just  below  the  road.  The  beach  is 
formed  of  a  stiff  blue  clay,  which  in  many  places 
has  .wilk  and  other  shells  lying  npon  the  surface  ; 
these,  when  deprived  of  their  fish,  are  by  the  rott- 
ing of  die  waters  filled  with  the  day,  and,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  water  of  the  well,  become  one 
solid  mass  of  calcareous  substance,  the  whole  the 
cokmr  of  the  clay.  That  the  well  has  the  power 
of  perfofming  this,  is  dear  from  these  petrifactions 
being  found  close  to  it,  and  from  other  substances 
«f  a  like  nature  being  thrown  out  of  it  from  time 
tp  time,  as  tlie  jointed  and  angular  stones,  that 
creep  in  vinegar.  These  stones,  calletl  from  their 
sliape  astroidesy  being  placed  in  a  saucer,  and  itti- 
uiersed  in  acid,  immediately  begin  to  effer\esce, 
which  causing  a  gentle  motion,  they  glide  down 

the 
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the  inclioed  plain  of  the  saucer  until  they  meet 
in  the  middle  of  it 

This  quality  must  be  imparted  to  this  well  from 
its  uking  its  source  in,  or  running  tlirough  a  stra- 
tum of  limestone,  with  which  it  must  be  highly 
saturated  during  its  passage.  There  are  several 
streams  in  this  line  of  coast,  tliat  take  tbeir  rise  in 
in  or  above  the  limestone  stratum,  which  in  their 
course  meet  with  openings,  through  which  they 
disappear  for  some  space,  and  burst  out  lower 
dbwD.  Two  instances  of  this  occur,  one  near  Kil- 
waiter,  and  the  other  in  the  glen  at  Red  Hall. 
But  of  petrifactions,  found  at  the  issue  of  these 
streams,  I  have  not  heard. 

The  sudden  breaking  out,  and  quick  disappear- 
ing of  springs,  is  common  in  all  limestone  coun- 
tries. For  the  same  construction  of  the  strata, 
which  fr6m  their  openness  enables  them  to  gush 
out  in  one  place,  facilitates,  their  entrance  intp 
them  in  another.  In  the  aounty  of  Clare,  which 
is  a  limestone  country,  I  am  informed  the  number 
of  these  partly  subterraneous  streams  is  very  great, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  large. 


Gypsum 
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Gypsum  Alabaster. 

This  fossil  is  found  on  the  Forth  river  near  Bel- 
fast,  and  in  several  other  plaices  on  the  coast  from 
thence  to  Castlechichester^  in  Island  Magee;  on 
the  Forth  river  it  runs  in  veins  in  the  steep  banks, 
which  are  formed  of  a  most   tenacious  clay,   that 
effervesces   with  acids;  these  veins  are  of  various* 
depths,  from  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness  to 
that  of  a  line,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  perceivable  ex-  . 
cept    from    their  whiteness    contrasted    with   the 
redness  of  the  clay,  in  which  they  are  imbedded ; 
the  manner,  in  which  the  gypsum  is  extricated  from 
the  clay,  is  by  striking  the  latter  with  pickaxes,  as 
sharp  and  as  well  tempered  as  possible ;  above  the 
reins  the  tenacity  of  the  clay  is  such,  that  not  more 
than  the  size  of  a  walnut  can  be  taken  away  at  one 
stroke,  which  makes  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
gypsum  very  considerable.     In   some  instances  the 
clay,  in  which  gypsum  is  found,  is  of  a  fine  blue 
colour  resembling  Prussian  blue ;  the  clays  of  this  , 
kind,  that  I  have  tried,  effervesce  also  with  acids ; 
invariably   however  its  situation,  so   far  as   I  have 
observed,  is  on  the  verge  of  the  limestone  country, 
but  much  under  the  level  of  the  limestone,  and  not 
much  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  in  the  interme- 
diate 
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diale  stratum  between  the  sandstone  and  the  lime- 
stone. In  that  portion  of  the  county,  where  it  is 
met  withy  the  limestone  ties  very  high  in  the  faces 
of  the  m^mntaiust*  where  it  does  not  appear  to  bai« 
been  disturbed  by  any  violence ;  where  the  limch- 
stone  has  been  brought  below  ks  usual  level,  a^ 
in  many  places  it  appears  to  have  been,  there  t 
b^ive  not  heard  of  any  gypsum  having  been  found, 
so  that  iu  formation  appears  to  have  been  accom- 
plished in,  and  confined  to  that  6n:ratQm ;  what  is 
now  gypsum  has  probably  been  chalk,  or  limestone 
reduced  to  a  chalky  consistency,  as  it  is  often  found 
in  clays ;  the  vitriolic  acid,  which  is  necessary  to  its 
existence,  having  also  been  afforded  by  the  same 
•tratnm,  from  which  it  is  uken.  How  tliis  operation 
has  been  effected,  I  shall  not  presume  to  inquire. 
I  have  never  met  with  gypsum  in  large  masses,  as 
it  is  found  in  other  countries ;  it  is  seen  in  regular 
ramifications,  proceeding  from  a  stem ;  these  ra« 
mifications,  as  well  as  the  stem,  often  horizontal, 
but  often  deviating  from  that  position  though  not 
in* any  great  degree.  It  very  much  resembles  the 
horizontal  branch  of  a  tree  stripped  of  its  leaves. 
The  use,  to  which  this  fossil  is  applied,  is  the  run- 
ning of  cornices,  coating  ceilings  and  walls,  and 
Slaking  other  ornaments  for  apartments,  to  which  it 
is  well  adapted ;  it  is  first  roasted,  tlien  pounded 
and  sifted ;  and,  being  afterwards  mixed  with  a  pro- 

L  per 
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per  proportion  of  lime,  run  into  a  paste.;  it  quickly 

grows  hard,  and,  when  completely  dry,  acquires  a 

beautiful  milky  whiteness.  It  is  sold  by  the  hundred 

weight  or  ton,  as  it  is  required  by  the  persons  who 

ntse  it    Most  of  what  I  have  seen  is  of  tlie  striated 

q>ecies,  though  I  have  sometimes  met  with  most 

beautiful  specimens  of  it  lamellated  and  as  clear  as 

talcu    These  were  not  so  large  as  the  Russian  talc, 

seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter; 

but  very  clear,  though  not  quite  transparent.  It  has 

not  been  tried  as  a  manure  so  far  as  I  have  heard; 

but  it  is  of  that  kind,  the  striated,  which  is  said  to 

answer  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  mnst  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  many  years  ago  gypsum  of  a  superior 
cleanness,  much  re&mbling  talc,  was  found  at  Me- 
gabuy  hill,  in  the  parish  of  Maberamesk,  by  per- 
sons employed  by  Lord  Conway  to  search  for  coals ; 
and  tliat  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  between  Maheragall 
church  and  the  white  mountain,  tliere  is  a  clay,  tliat 
has  the  same  appearance  as  that,  in  which  it  is 
found  near  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus. 

Coals. 

The  working  of  this  mineral  has  ,hitheno  been 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Ballycasilc ;  every  attempt 

towards 
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towards  finding  it  in  any  considerable  quantity  in 
any  other  quarter  has  so  far  proved  abortive.  The 
collieries  lie  between  the  town  and  Fair-bead,  which 
terminates  the  bay  of  Ballycastle  to  the  east.  The 
coal  lies  in  an  abrupt  bank,  which  overhangs  the  sea, 
and  is  first  seen  at  the  Salt  pans,  its  westerly  point — 
from  thence  it  runs  eastwardly  along  the  coast  for 
about  two  miles ;  here  the  blazing  coal  is  lost,  but 
at  the  conimeocement  of  the  Fair-head  *  a  blind 
coal  has  been  discovered,  which  from  its  utility  pro- 
mises to  become  a  profitable  article  to  the  owners. 
This  species  is  also  found  on  the  east  side  of  the 
same  promontory,  and  is  separated  from  the  blazing 
coal  by  a  whyn-dyke,  at  a  place  called  Whaley's 
fbiiy  ;  these  two  species  are  never  found  in  contact, 
neither  contiguous  nor  intermixed.  The  different 
fossils,  commonly  situated  above  the  coal  of  thi* 
place,  are  ironstone,  black  shivery  slate,  grey, 
brown,  or  yellowish  sandstone,  and  basalt,  or 
whynstone  $  the  three  former  of  these  appear  to  be 
usually  attendant  on  coal  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Ireland ;  but  the  sandstone,  which  may  be  traced 
lirom  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremities  of  the 
country^  and  which  seems  to  be  the  body,  on  which 

all 

*  1p  1S07,  ia  vorkiDg  this  ooa)»  tbt  minen  cumt  to/iai&  ooniiftiiif 
of  ihelb,  notUy  of  tlM  limped  tpedet,  which  they  got  thfough  ud 

raOOTCfCd  UI6  ooaL 
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all  the  other  strata  rest,  is  here  9ut  of  its  usual  levels 
being  as  it  were  forced  up  from  its  natural  place 
and  hemmed  in  by  basalt,  which  it  equals  in  ele^a*- 
tion.  All  these  strata  are  tolerably  regular  in  their 
dispositioui  forming  a  small  angle  with  the  horizon 
to  the  south,  and  shewing  their  edges  in  the  steep 
cliff  itself;  or  (as  tlie  miners  term  it)  bassetting  to 
the  north;  but  it  happens  not  unfrequently,  that 
they  are  intersected  by  thin  septa  of  hard  and  firm 
basalt,  which  standing  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
cut  them  in  two,  forcing  through  every  opposing 
barrier  in  a  precipice  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
high,  pursuing  a  direct  and  uninterrupted  course, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  trace  them  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  or  as  far  as  human  industry  and  perse- 
verance has  attended  them  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  properties  of  these  *  walls  or  dykes  hav- 
ing been  described  above,  I  need  not  add  any  more 
on  the  subject  than  to  say,  that  the  miner,  wlio 
has  occasion  to  break  through  one  of  these  divisi- 
ons, is  almost  certain  that  he  will  immediately  lose 
the  bed  of  coal,  in  which  a  short  time  before  he  was 
working ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  stratum, 
into  which  he  has  penetrated,  on  the  unexplored 

side 

*  These  partitian*  are  koown  alio  by  the  tern,  gaw  or  mareh, 
and  iecm  to  agree  pretty  much  in  litaation  wiUi  tiie  erois  soisan  of 
the  CoFDUh  minert. 
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side  of  the  partition,  with,  the  correspondent  one, 
on  that  side  where  he  has  already  wrought^  that  he 
is  directed,  whether  to  woi^  upwards  or  downwards, 
to  recover  the  course  of  the  coaL    The  veins  of 
coal  are  from  two  and  an  half  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  generally  run  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east,  dipping  gradually  from  the  shore  as  they 
proceed  into  the  country;  until  1807  none  of  the 
levels  extended  beyond  900  yards ;  for,  there  a.whyu- 
dyke  towards  the  south  had  hitlierto  prevented  the 
workmen  from  penetrating  further  in  that  direction. 
All  the  mines  are  worked  and  drained  by  levels 
running  into  the  country ;   no  shaft  is  sunk,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  different  apart- 
ments.    At  a  former  period,  when  the  steam  en- 
gine was  unknown,  Mr.  Boyd  the  proprietor,  who 
possessed  talents  and  enterprbe  equal  to  arduous 
undertakings,  having  sunk  shafts  to  a  bed  of  coal 
under  the  level  of  the  sea,  conducted  a  stream  from 
a  distant  river  along  the  precipice,  which  rises  from 
the  shore,  where  by  me^s  of  machinery  he  was 
able,  cheaply  and  effectually,  to  keep  his  submarine 
pits  clear  from  water ;  but  this  work  has  long  since 
been  abandoned.    The  levels,  which  are  now  tlie 
only  mode  by  which  the  coal  is  extracted,  are  about 
four  feet  wide  by  four  and  a  half  feet  in  height, 
and  are  cut  at  the  expence  of  from  one  guinea  to 

one 
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one  guinea  and  a  half  per  yard,  running  measure. 
'  In  this  estimate  are  included  the  clearing  away  the 
rubbish,  which  is  generally  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  gunpowder  which  is  used  in  blasting,  which  on 
an  average  is  computed  at  three  pounds  weight 
per  yard. 

The  produce  and  consequent  value  of  the  different 
mines  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  slack  they  contain.  Blazing  coal  is  sold  for 
ten  shillings  per  ton,  and  the  blind  coal  for  thirteen 
shillings.  A  ton  of  the  former  weighs  23  cwt 
The  slack  is  sold  for  five  shillings  English  per  ton, 
and  is  generally  used  for  burning  lime.  All  the 
coal  is  sold  by  tneasure.  A  ton  of  coal  contains 
four  trams  of  two  barrels  each.  A  barrel  contains 
four  bushels;  consequently  there  are  thirty  two 
bushels  in  a  ton  of  coals,  as  sold  from  the  bank. 

At  present  there  are  about  one  hundred  men  daily 
employed  in  different  departments  about  the  col- 
liery. The  earnings  of  labourers  and  of  artificers 
are  from  Is.  to  Is.  7d.  per  day,  and  tke  weekly  ex- 
penditure is  from  30  to  40  pounds. 

Those  employed  in  cutting  the  coals  are  paid 
by  the  piece,  and  the  prices  vary  from  4s.  to  6s.  6d. 
per  ton,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 
and  the  length  of  conveyance  from  the  different 
chambers  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit.    The  coals  are 

taken 
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taken  .from  thence  to  the  store  by  labourers  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose. 

The  workman's  measure  to  his  employer  is  a  third , 
more  than  what  is  given  to  the  buyer ;  as  a  ton  of 
pit  measure,  (as  it  is  called)  consists  of  six  trams,  or 
twelve  barrek,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  inciden- 
tal losses  and  expences.  In .  the  catalogue  of  the 
chief  ones  are  the  quantity  of  slack,  that  remains  after 
aelling  the  round  coal,  and  the  great  depredations 
frequently  committed  by  the  sea  on  the  difiierent 
banks.  In  the  present  state  of  the  works  there  are 
firom  60  to  120  tons  of  coals  (pit  measure)  turned 
out  c^very  fortnight,  and  from  10  to  30  trams  of  slack. 
On  an  average  it  is  computed,  that  three  men,  viz. 
one  cutter,  one  bearer,  and  one  trammer,  can  turn, 
eut  one  ton  of  coals  per  day.  The  country  con* 
aampUon  is  from  20  to  50  tons  per  week ;  some* 
times  200  car-loads  of  two  barrels  each,  have  been 
taken  away  in  i  that  period.  They  are  carried  to 
Baliymena,  and  not  unfrequently  to  Antrim ;  but 
their  principal  market  is  Coleraine,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  the  colliery,  where  they  are  sold  from 
6s.  6d.  to  9s.  9d.  per  load,  or  from  26s.  to  39s.  per 
too.  The  quantity  exported  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  expected,  owing  to  the  supposed  danger,  that 
wssels  are  liable  to  when  off  the  colliery  shore. 
But  the  risk  is  not  so  great,  when  one  boat  can  ship 

thirty 
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thirty  tons  in  one  itey,  and  where  a  vessel  of  200 
tons  could  be  loaded  in  two  days. 

No  charge  is  made  for  shipping,  although  to  the 
proprietors  the  expence  is  more  than  one  shilling 
per  ton  for  doing  «o.  The  men  employed  in  this 
operation  leceiiw  sixpence  per  ton ;  this,  added  to 
the  expence  of  boats  and  stages,  will  amount  to 
scunething  considerable,  and,  from  the  encreased 
prices  of  timber,  is  of  late  much  enhamoed.  The 
consumption  of  iron  and  wood  varies  at  diffierent 
times,  but  it  has  been  estimated  at  200/.  annualfy.  *■ 
The  expence  of  candles  alone  is  about  100/.  but 
this  IS  defrayed  by  the  workmen,  who  likewise  fur- 
nish themselves  with  tools,  that  are  repaired  at  the 
expence  of  the  company ;  but,  on  the  opening  of 
a  new  mine,  a  complete  set  of  tools  is  provided  for 
the  undertakers  of  the  work.  The  colliers  are 
rather  a  lazy  and  indolent  denomination  of  people ; 
they  work  only  from  six  to  eight  hours  in  the  day 
time,  and,  when  they  calculate  that  they  have  earned 
from  a  shilling  to  eighteen  pence  for  their  day,  they 
are  satisfied,  and  retire  to  idleness  or  amusement. 

The  Ballycastle  collieries  have  certainly  been 
worked  at  a  very  remote  period ;  for  the  miners  in 
pushing  forward  to  the  bed  of  coal  about  the  year 

1770,  at 

*  From  the  great  rise  in  timber,  &.c.  it  most  at  present  be  mor^ 
Uian  tbat  turn. 
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1170,  at  an  unexplored  part  of  the  clifF^  unexpect* 
ediy  broke  through  the  rock  into  a  narrow  passage 
no  muchchoaked  up,  as  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  of  the  workmen  to  force  through  to  examine 
it  further;  two  boys  were  therefore  sent  in  with 
candles  for  the  purpose  of  exploring,  but  having 
penetrated  into  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  and  their  lights 
being  extinguished,  their  voices  also  being  ex- 
hausted with  frequent  calling,  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  lieen  lost,  if  it  had  not  occurred  to 
one  of  them  that,  as  the  hammers  of  miners  are 
often  heard  at  a  distance,  they  might  make  them- 
selves heard  by  knocking  with  stones  against  the 
sides  of  the  cavern ;  this  expedient  fortunately  for 
them  succeeded,  and  they  were  taken  out  after 
being  in  this  perilous  situation. 

l%is  cavern  was  found  to  be  a  complete  gallery, 
which  had  been  driven  forward  many  hundred  yards 
to  the  bed  of  coal,  branching  into  numerous  cham* 
hers,  which  were  dressed  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner; in  reality  it  was  found  to  be  an  extensive  mine, 
wrought  by  people  expert  in  the  business;  remains 
of  tools  aind  baskets  were  discovered,  but  in  such 
a  decayed  state  that,  on  being  touched,  they  imme- 
diately crumbled  to  pieces.  The  implements  dis- 
covered were  of  a  different  construction  from  those 
of^  the  present  day  ;  and  candles,  whose  wicks  were 
M  formed 
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formed  of  rags^  or  du-eds  of  liften,  were  nmoogH 
tbe  articles  tbat  wene  found. 

Another  proof  of  tlie  esrliness  of  the  period,  ai 
which  coal  mines  were  worked  on  this  coast,  arisee 
from  the  ctrcunstanee  of  coal  cinders  being  stiU 
▼isihle  in  the  lime  nsed  in  the  linildiog  of  Bruoe*^ 
castle  in  the  island  pf  Ragheiyr  ^  antiquity  of 
which  building  cannot  be  leas  d>an  500  years ;  it 
mi^  indeed^  according  to  Doctor  Hamilton,  be  more, 
as  the  time,  which  Robert  Bruce  spent  in  this  island, 
was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
it.  But  fay  whom  these  mines  were  originally 
worked,  there  does  not  remain  any  traditioo< 

Previous  to  the  year  1736  they  were  occu- 
pied by  a  company  mostly  composed  of  EagliMi- 
men.  In  tbat  year  Alexander,  Earl  of  Antrim^ 
granted  them  in  perpetuity  to  Hugh  Boyd,  Esq. 
of  Ballycastle,  great  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr. 
Boyd ;  the  grant  conveys  all  coals,  pits,  mines,  jcc; 
&c.  &c*  from  the  church  of  Boiiamargy,  on  the 
west,  to  tlie  hill  called  tlie  Fair  Head,  eastward^ 
and  from  the  sea  cosfit  three  miles  into  the  eouhtry 
southward-*-tlie  only  rent  paid  is  the  twelfth  ton  of 
coal  at  the  mouths  of  the  different  pits ;  the  bak- 
ing, shipping,  &c.  is  a  charge  to  be  deducted  froni 
the  chief  rent ;  this  amounts  to  2s.  8dh.  for  each 
tun,  common  measure.     It  may  not  be  amiss  here 

to 
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to  mtentioo,  dmt  pit  measare  iff  one-half  mote  than 
cominon  measure;  and  that,  in  the  year  1805,  the 
quantity  raised  was  2791  tons,  the  total  expence 
of  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1976/.  4s.  3dh. 
Mr.  Boydy  being  fully  sensible  of  the  great  adfon- 
lages  to  be  derired  from  an  extensire  diatribuiion 
of  the  produce  of  the  collieries^  not  only  to  him- 
self, but  to  the  public,  turned  his  mind  towards  ren- 
dating  die  bay  of  BsNycastle  useful  to  his  purpose*. 
From  its  situation,  and  the  circumstances  attend- 
ant on  that  situation,  (for  it  is  e&posed  to  the 
nord)-«rest  winds,  which,  meetfng  the  island  of 
Ralhlin  in  their  way,  dti^  in  between  that  island 
and  the  main  land  a  most  tremendous  sea^)  it  does 
not  oA^  a  safe  retveat  for  r^ssels,  except  for  a  very 
short  portion  of  the  year;  therefore  it  inM  neces* 
sary,  that  a  quay  or  pier  should  be  constructed, 
as  a  remedy  for  this  evlV^  Different  parliamentary 
grants  v^ere  accordingly  obtained,  amountiDg  toabo¥e 
23,000/.*  and  a  quay  was  built;  but  whether  the 
situation  was  injudiciously  chdseh,  and  the  work  not 
so  skilfully  planned  and  executed  as  the  works  of  the 
present  time,  or  that  the  force  of  the  swell  was  ir- 
resistible, the  sea  overpowered  it,  hating  first  filled 
die  Utde  hathour  with  sand,  so  as  to  render  it 

nearly 

•  These  graale  were  50001. 8d  of  Oeprfe  the  Sd.    Beitie  lum  ISth 
— 10.990/.  19tb,  aaa  3000/.  Sd  of  O«orfe  the  9d. 
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nearly  useless.  To  remedy  this  misfortune,  I  have 
beard  that  the  river,  which  runs  into  tlie  bay  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  it,  was  turned  in,  under  the  idea 
of  clearing  away  the  sand ;  but  this  completed  its 
ruin,  and  in  that  state  it  now  remains. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  regpret  that  this 
place,  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  in  addition  to 
its  collieries,  abounds  with  so  many  valuable  ma- 
terials, should  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  a 
port  Great  skill  and  considerabIe*expense  would 
certainly  be  requisite  to  accomplish  this  object, 
but  every  branch  of  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing is  now  so  well  understood,  that  lyithout  doubt 
it  might  be  successfully  undertaken.  The  other 
materials  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballycastle 
are  clays  of  the  most  valuable  kinds ;  one  species 
obtained  near  the  Fair  Head  has  upon'  trial  proved  to 
be  of  that  description,  which  is  employed  in  the 
manufincture  of  the  finest  earthen  ware,  and  is  said 
to  possess  the  qualities  of  the  kaolin,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  china;  whilst  the  granite, 
which  is  found  in  Ballypatrick  mountain,  resembles 
the  pctiinse,  also  a  component  part  of  the  same 
ware,  and  which  abounds  in  tl)e  limestone  flints. 
Excellent  potter's  clay,  and  clay  for  bricks,  also 
abound,  and  fire-stones  of  the  most  lasting  kinds. 
Sand  for  manufacturing  glas$  is  in  large  quantities, 
and  kelp  employed  in  making  the  coarser  glass. 

A  glas% 
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A  glass  house  had  heen  built  many  years  ago,  but 
t)ie  business  is  now  given  up.  Manganese  has 
been  discovered,  but  the  quality  of  it  is  inferior  to 
that  imported  from  England.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  freestone  in  all  the  extent  of  the  colliery 
shore,  the  excellent  quality  of  which  mudt  be  evi- 
dent from  the  scythe  stones  so  mach  valued  over 
the  whole  county.  Many  other  substance^  useful 
when  accompanied  with  abundance  of  fuel^  might 
probably  be  added  to  those  rendered  valuable  by 
being  near  it ;  but  sufficient  has  already  be^ti  said 
to  draw  attention  to  those,  that  are  known,  t  shall 
therefore  close  this  subject  with  a  view  of  the  diffe- 
rent strata,  that  accompany  the  collieries  of  Bally- 
castle,  taken  from  Letters  on  the  coast  of  Aotriin 
published  in  the  year  1790. 

As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of 
utility,  to  have  the  means  of  comparing  the  strata 
of  Ballycastle  with  those  of  other  collieries  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall  here  insert  Doctor 
Hamilton's  account  of  them. 
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Fesia  Wood,  or  Wood  Cod. 

This  fosail  is  not  confined  to  one  portion  of  the 
county ;  but  in  the  northern  parts,  near  the  sea- 
coast,  the  circttoistatices,  under  which  it  is  found, 
present  very  curious  subjects  of  speculation  to  the 
geologist.  I  cannot  describe  them  better  than  by 
giving  the  words  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert 
Trail,  on  the  subject,  to  the  author  of  this.  *^  In 
most  places,  where  I  have  observed  this  substance^ 
columns  of  basalt  are  placed  over  it.  In  my  own 
quarry  on  tbe  glebe  it  is  to  be  found  underneath 
twenty  feet  of  solid  rock,  in  a  compressed  state, 
or  flattened  appearance ;  the  outward  edges^  how. 
ever,  have  preserved,  in  many  instances,  a  degree 
of  roundness,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  pieces 
being  got  perfectly  round  as  in  their  original  shape. 
7^  bark  and  kpots  are  quite  distinct,  and  you  may 

reckon 
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reckon  the  rings  of  its  annual  growth.  I  have  even 
seen  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  distinctly  traced 
the  ramifications,  where  they  were  not  covered  with 
basalt,  and  could  readily  perceive  that  they  had 
been  laid  down  by  some  force  pressing  against 
them,  precisely  like  trees  blown  down  by  a  storm. 
These  roots  were  visible  on  the  west  side,  and  the 
trees  must  have  fallen  with  their  heads  towards  the 
east.  I  can  also  relate  with  tolerable  certainty, 
that  all  this  substance  has  been  fir  trees ;  there  may 
be  some  of  a  different  species,  because,  where  the 
weight  has  been  greater,  the  substance  becomes 
harder,  and  more  nearly  resembling  *  coal,  and  of 
course  not  to  be  so  accurately  distinguished.  In 
this  country  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  wooden 
coal,  and,  when  other  fuel  cannot  be  had,  it  proves 
a*  useful  substitute.  For  an  entire  winter  I  used  it ; 
the  smell  is  unpleasant,  nearly  resembling  that, 
which  arises  from  the  burning  of  a  rotten  stick. 
It  is  also  used  in  burning  lime,  but  from  the  quan* 
tity  of  ashes,  which  mix  with  the  lime,  it  makes 
bad  mortar,  though  good  manure.  It  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  who  had  been  informed  that 
the  appearance  of  it  indicated  good  coal  beneath. 

After 

*  It  will  not  tr.twer  fijr  the  forge,  a»  :*.  «ill  neither  brar  the  bcHows 
Mtr  ft'-irtk^s* 
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After  many  trials,  however,  no  other  species  was 
found.     Some  search  having  been  made  at  a  place 
called  Killymorris,   near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  this  wooden 
coal,  was  so  far  unsuccessful   that  no  other  kind 
was   found.     I  have  to  add,  that  it  was  first  dis- 
covered  in  the  face  of  the  hill    above  BalHntoy, 
and,  from  its  having   been  found  useful,  attempts 
were  successfully  made  to  find  it  elsewhere ;   but  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  being  found  to  the  ea^t  of  Bal- 
lintoy  town.   On  the  west  side,  however,  particularly 
in  the  townland  of  Limineagh,  it  is  got  in  great 
abundance.     Unfortunately,  both  there  and  in  Bal- 
Hntoy, the  pits  happened  to  take  fire,  and  the  lat- 
ter place  continued  burning  for  several  years.    Va- 
rious attempts  were  made  to  extinguish  it,  but  all 
proved  fruitless ;   and  finally  it  was  smothered   by 
the  falling  in  of  the  superincumbent  mass.     This 
fossil  wood   is   generally  found   in  veins;    where 
these  are  of  the  least  thickness,   the  appearance 
of  the  wood  is  most  distinct    These  veins  are  from 
two  inches  to  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  universally 
run  from  east  to  wesL'^    On  the  eastern  shore  of 
Lough  Neagb  it  has  also   been  met  with;    near 
Portmore  in  large  masses :   it  is  there  known  by 
|;he  name  of  Black  wood  ;  two  beds,  each  twenty- 
five 
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five  feet  thick,  and  a  third  stratfum  ttinfe  ftf^t  ^tAx!kp 
at  the  deptli  of  eighty  yards ;  and  eighteen  idt^i'^ 
more  were  penetrated  in  the  fourth  stratum,  bat, 
not  having  suflSlcient  leii^th  df  rods,  it  wto  givfen 
up.  Also,  between  Ballinderry  aiid  tJrumtin,  ott 
the  same  shore,  Mr.  French  was  at  great  expense 
on  the  first  stratum,  which  was  thirty  inches  thick 
at  the  end  of  the  level  or  drive.*  Tlie  resem- 
blance between  this  wood  coal  and  Tuturbrand 
mentioned  in  "  Letters  on  Iceland,^'  seems  to  be  so 
very  great,  as  to  induce  a  conclusion  that  they  are 
similar  substances,  and  have  heen  produced  hy  the 
same  causef.  But  this  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  thin  strata,  that  are  dug  up  very  near  the  sur« 
face  in  many  places  on  the  Lough  Neagh  shores ; 
these  latter  strata,  lie  so  near  the  surface,  as  to  be 
tnet  with  in  shallow  cuts  made  for  watering  mea- 
dows, as  I  saw  in  Mr.  Whittle*s  land  between  Gle- 
navy  and  Crumlin :  what  was  thrown  up  there  was 

wood 

•  Donald  SuwaiVs  Report. 
f  A  remarkably  curious  circumstance  has  lately  been  obser^'H  at 
Bengore  Hetul,  respecting  this  fossil  wood ;  a  contUerabte  ttratom  la 
fi)und  between  two  rows  of  pillars.  This  dtecd^My,  I'have  taeftjrd, 
ifM  made  by  the  person,  who  shews  to  the  curious  the  most  striking 
ieatnres  of  that  head- land,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Rchardson. 
It  is  in  a  place  very  difficult  of  access,  but  the  fact,  I  beliere,  is 
so.-.\Vhat  an  exbaustless  source  of  speculation  and  conjecture  does 
this  furnish  to  geologists? 
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wQQd}  la  a  state  of  decay,  with  no  other  resem- 
blf^^ce  to  coal  than  ip  the  colour ;  whereas  the  other, 
from  its  weight,  appearance,  and  feel,  seems  to 
hold  an  intermediate  place  between  wood  and  coal ; 
^nd,  notwithstanding  the  burning  qualities  of  it 
may  not  be  such  as  could  be  wished  for,  when  the 
bogs  afe  o^ore  exiiausted  it  may  become  a  valuable 
fubstitute, 

SandsUnu. 

Sandstones  of  <lifferent  colours,  diiferent  degrees 
of  hardness,  and  differing  in  the  size  of  the  grains 
:vhich  enter  ioto  their  composition,  form  the  grand 
basis  of  this  county.  They  appear  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  it  near  Spencer's  bridge,  wh^e  it 
joins  like  county  of  I>own.  From  thence  they 'may 
he  traced  along  l^e  whole  yalley  to  Belfast,  and 
along  the  shore  to  Car^ickfergus,  a  tract  of  not 
4eas  tlian  twenty-two  miles.  It  occurs  again  between 
Bcoughshane,  and  Clough  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  at  Ballycastle,  the  northern  extremity; 
also,  in  the  island  of  Raghery;  but  in  these  last 
mentioned  places,  where  it  alternates  with  strata  of 
coal,  it  seems  to  have  left  its  humble  situation, 
and   in  -elevation    rivals   the     basaltic   precipices, 

which 
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which  it  joins.  At  the  hottom  of  the  mountaitf^ 
between  Ballycastle  and  Newtownglens,  sandstone 
of  a  red  colour  forms  the  paste^  in  which  numerous 
roanded  pebbles  are  imbedded ;  some  df  the  peb- 
bles are  white,  some  are  brown,  and  many  of  the 
colour  of  the  paste.  Tliis  stone  is  of  peculiar 
hardness,  and  seems  confined  to  this  track;  the 
pebbles  are  of  the  siliceous  kind,  and  the  whole 
forms  a  species  of  pudding-stone,  which  is  seen 
more  plainly  in  the  great  cav^e  near  the  sea-shore 
at  Cushendun,  where  the  whole  mass  is  connected 
together  as  Iiard  sts  any  rock,  the  cliffs  above  it 
being  of  the  same  composition,  and  extending  to 
Red  bay.  The  depth,  to  which  the  sandstones  go, 
is  very  great,  and  quite  uncertain ;  this  has  been 
tried  in  many  places  near  Lisbufn,  where,  after 
boring  near  two  hundred  feet,  the  undertaking  has 
been  abandoned ;  and  at  the  freestone  quarry  at 
Scraba,  in  the  county  of  Down,  450  feet  have 
been  bored  through  without  success.  The  other 
»&gregsi^fi  stones  are  {jranite  and  gniess :  these  ute 
found  very  near  each  other  on  the  mountain  above 
Cushendun,  the  first  appearing  from  under  the 
boggy  banks  of  a  branch  of  the  Gary  river,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  road  from  Baliycastle.  This 
is  a  very  large-grained  red  granite,  hard,  and  the 
component  parts  distinct   and  clear:   much  of  it 

could 
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could  not  be  seen,  but  sufficient  to  shew  that  it 
tras  not  a  single  stone,  but  that  there  was  a  mass 
of  it  together.  At  a  little  distance  on  the  same 
side  tlie  gniess  began  to  shew  itself,  where  the 
covering  of  bog  was  slight,  and  continued  from 
thence  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  at  Cushen^ 
don.  The  enormous  fractured  mass  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  hangs  over  the  road  on  the  left,  and 
the  disjointed  fragments  that  lie  under  it  on  the 
right,  as  the  hill  is  descended,  cannot  fail  of 
striking  the  beholder  with  awe,  nor  of  bringing 
to  his  imagination  tlie  horrid  convulsion,  that  must 
have  taken  place  at  the  moment  this  compact  mass 
was  torn  from  its  foundation,  and  scattered  in 
gigantic  fragments  beloiv. 

As  this  is  the  only  situation,  where  I  have  ob« 
served  these  fossils,  in  the  county,  I  shall  describe 
Its  boundaries  so  far  as  I  saw  them.  After  the  val- 
ley is  passed  between  Ballycastle  and  this  moun* 
tain,  you  ascend  for  some  time,  with  the  limestone 
at  a  distance  on  the  north,  the  basalt  country  on 
tlie  south ;  the  limestone  then  approaches  the  road 
to  the  north-east,  rising  from  the  turf-bogs;  on 
the  other  side  ail  is  covered  by  it,  and  in  a  little 
space  the  limestone  vanishes  also  under  the  bog ; 
when  the  bridge  appears,  the  granite  is  seen  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  to  the  south-west ;  the  gniess  then 

sue- 
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succeeds,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  red  sandstone  of  the  same  composition  as 
that,  which  forms  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cave  at 
Cushendun. 

Siliceous, 

The  siliceous  petrifactions  of  Lough  Neagh, 
with  tiie  pebbies  found  oa  its  shore,  will  be  okeo- 
tioned  wlien  we  come  to  speak  of  that  water^  and 
the  flints,  tliat  accompany  the  limestone,  will  be 
spoken  of;  it  now  remains  to  notice  the  o^ier 
dtones  of  the  same  nabure,  which  occur  in  this 
county,  and  the  places  in  which  they  are  found* 
Among  these  are  crystals  of  superjgr  hjirdness  and 
transpaxeocy ;  one  of  thefiie  is  mentioned  bj^  Mr. 
'Barton;  it  was  obtained  from  a  countiyovw  ad 
Knocklade,  and  weighed  thirty  pounds.  Though 
purchased  at  first  for  a  trifl^e,  it  afterwards  sold 
for  a  high  price  in  London*  Another  one,  that  J 
have  seen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barton's  istfsr, 
cut  into  the  shape  and  size  of  the  famous  Pitt  di- 
amond, is  A  most  beautiful  stone,  both  for  lustre 
and  hardness.  *These  I  particularise  as  remarkable; 
but  many  fine  specimens  are  picked  up,  in  break- 
ing 
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ifig  MD&es  for  dtfefietit  paqmes;  for  they  ahonttd 
itt  bMiMc  <GoiHitrieA,  mmy  iif  tliem  beii^  also 
4omA  4h  die  ^isUmd  ^  Slafiiu 

OaloedbnyifsiMind  iiear&l&Gtt,  iu  dim  layees 
between  ibe  strata  of  bttak ;  they  exist  Vkewise 
ill  otber  forias  in  naay  ^nuntiooay  but  they  -abeuad 
^(tfear  ^e  Causeway,  where  ihey  ^aiie  tokea  out  of 
the  soft  rocks  used  for  making  the  roads.—— 
A  few  years  ago  I  got  some  very  fine  specimens 
there  from  the  persons,  who  had  picked  them  up, 
and  had  them  for  sale.  Agates*  and  red-coloured 
flints  of  peculiar  hardness  may  be  added  to  the 
catalogue,  the  latter  in  the  lime  4}iiames  that  are 
ctrt  by  whyn-dykes ;  they  mike  the  most  lastii^ 
gun  flhiu,  striking  out  a  great  number  of  sparks 
At  every  Collision.  Among  the  flints  there  aie 
'Hiarine  exurise  completely  saturated  ^with  'silioeeus 
matter,  and  preserving  in  a  perfect  manner  their 
origmal  form ;  of  these  the  edhinus  is  very  cu- 
rious, every  projection  df  the  shell  being  still  as 
visible  as  in  the  living  animal.  Specimens  of  the 
purest  zeolite  are  often  exhibited  among  the 'ba- 
saltic rocks,  and  of  a  great  sice,  beautifully  stri- 

alCKl 

•  Very  fine  agates  hare  been  found  at  Megabfrry,   four  milei 
aouth  of  L'sburn. 
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atedy  and  white  as  snow.  To  a  petBOo,  who  wished 
to  form  a  cabinet  of  the  productions  of  a  basaltic 
and  limestone  country,  I  suppose  there  is  not  a 
tract  on  the  globe,  that  could  afibrd  a  mqre  inte- 
resting, PT  a  more  varied  collection  of  the  fossils 
contained  in  such  a  country,  than  the  basalts  and 
limestone  area  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Derry.* 

Sect.  4.     Waters. 

Lough  Neagh. 

The  situation^  extent,  and  natural  productions 
of  Lough  Neagh  are  such  as  to  claim  particular 
attention  in  the  Report  of  Antrim.  It  lies  not 
far  from,  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  sur- 
rounded by  five  of  its  most  populous  and  trading 
counties,  Antrim  to  die  north  and  east,  a  small 
portion  of  Down  also  in  the  latter  direction,  Ar- 
magh to  the  south,  Tyrone  to  the  west,  and  Lon- 
donderry to  the  west  and  north.  Between  these 
counties  it  forms  a  ready  communication,  and,  by 
means  of  the  Belfast  and  Newry  canals,  foreign  im- 
portations are  distributed  over  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;   and  thef  produce  of  the  Tyrone  collieries  is 

also 

*  Sandy  bex,  or  pitchstone,  is  found  in  a  hill  called  Sandy  Braa 
billy  between  0oagh  and  Connor.    Mr.  TempUton, 
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ilUo  accessible^  by  its  tiiefiins,  through  the  canal 
ivhkh  is  made  into  the  Blackwater  from  Coad 
Islands 

its  eittent  from  Toome»  north-west,  to  kinni" 
gogut,  is  fifteen  Iriab,  or  nineteen  English  miles 
and  six  furlongs;  its  north-east  and  south-Wen 
extent  frodi  ^hane^s  Castle  to  Black-water^  nearly 
the  same;  from  east  to  west^  the  extent  is  about 
bine  miles  atid  three  furlongs,  Irish  measure,  or 
eleven  ihiles,  seven  furlongs  and  a  half,  English. 
Its  greatest  meridional  length  is  from  Toome*  to 
Derryenver  twelve  Irish  miles  and  four  furloiigs, 
or  fifteen  English  miles,  seven  furlongs  and  a  ha\t 
Its  shortest  distance  across  from  Arboe  to  Gartree 
point  is  six  Irish,  oV  seven  £nglish  miles  and  five 
furlong^.  The  superficial  contents,  as  taken  at  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  water,  are  60,361  Irish,  or 
97,775  English  acres,  which  are  equal  to,  or  rather 
more  tlian  ninety-four  Irish  square  miles  and  a  half; 
tlie  circumference  is  sixty-three  miles  and  four 
furlongs  Irish  measure,  equal  to  eighty  miles,  six 
furlongs  and  a  half,  English.  The  greatest  depth 
of  water,  taken  in  August  1785,  was  forty-five  feet, 
and  lies  between  Arboe  and  Gartree  points,  nearly 
in  tlie  centre.    The  waters  grow  shallower  as  the 

shores 
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shores  on  both  sides  are  approached,  but  many 
parts,  notwithstanding,  afford  unlading  places,  where 
vessels  can  come  in. 

At  the  time  the  depths  were  taken,  the  lake  liad 
been  lower  than  for  many  previous  years,  but  the 
general  difference  between  the  ordinary  heights  of 
the  water  in  winter  and  in  summer  may  be  stated 
at  five  feet,  six  inches,  when  the  lake  is  settled,  al- 
though it  has  been  known  to  have  risen  seven  feet 
higher  than  it  was  in'  the  summer  of  1785.  At 
£hane*s  Cattle  it  once  rose  seven  feet,  nine  inches^ 
with  an  in-blowing  wind.  The  great  rising  of  th« 
waters  after  very  rainy  winters  and  springs,  un- 
favourable to  evaporation,  gave  birth  to  a  publi- 
cation from  Francis  Hutcheson,  then  Lord  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor,  printed  in  1738,  in  which 
he  says  ;  '^  the  overflowing  of  the  lake  is  owing  to 
the  influx  of  the  many  rivers,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  Lough  Neagh,  besides  innumerable 
streams  \  for  all  the  chief  rivers  of  the  five  coun- 
ties, which  border  upon  it,  have  descending  courses 
from  the  opposite  seas,  mountains,  and  marshes^ 
until  they  meet  in  this  centre,  from  which  they 
have  no  visible  outlet,  but  one  narrow  and  ob- 
structed passage  of  the  Lower  Bann,  which,  be- 
sides all  the  encreasing  obstructions  of  its  own 
channel,  from  its  sands,  rocks,  and  other  accumu- 
lations. 
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ladons,  has  others  raised  by  art  for  the  purpose 
of  the  eel  fisheries."  His  lordship  continueSy 
^  that  the  waters,  which  flow  from  so  many  courses, 
could  DOt  be  discharged  by  the  single  outlet  of 
the  Bann,  but  must,  without  steps  are  taken  to 
assist  the  discbarge  of  the  waters  by  clearing  the 
obstructions  of  the  river,  be  annually  accumulated, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  lands  around."  The 
bishop  mentions  one  church,  that  of  Ballyscullen, 
not  only  encompassed  by  it,  but  that  a  great  part 
of  the  parish  had  been  drowned ;  that  great  tracts 
of  rich  land,  once  adorned  with  trees,  were  cover-* 
ed  $  and  that  a  fisherman,  having  twice  removed  his 
habitation,  was  about  to  do  so  again,  complaining, 
tliat  he  knew  not  where  to  set  it,  for  the  Bann 
followed  him."  Though  the  encroachments  of 
Lough  Neagh  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace 
with  the  apprehensions  of  the  bishop,  nor  with 
the  fears  of  the  fisherman,  yet  it  is  very  certain 
that  great  inconvenience,  and  often  serious  losses 
are  susuined  from  its  overflowing,  sometimes  early 
in  autumn,  and  always  in  the  winter  season,  though 
in  summer  it  usually  returns  to  its  level;  for  most  of 
the  streams,  which  usually  flow  into  it,  are  at  that 
period  nearly  dry,  and  all  of  them  discharging  a 
lesser  quantity  of  water  into  the  lake,  whilst  the 

Lower 
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Lower  Baon,   its  outlet,  must  carry  off  an  equal 
quantity,  when  the  water  i^  above  a  certain  height, 
and  continue  so  to  do  until  it  subsides  to  a  level 
with  the   rock,   which  forms    the  main   obstacle. 
This  discharge  must  theu,  in  a  few  months  of  dry 
weather,  reduce  the  lake  to  its  summer  standard. 
Though  it  seems  evident  from  these  conside- 
nations,    that  the  waters,   accumulated  during  th^ 
winter,  are  discharged  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
unless  a  very  wet  one,  still  it.  would  be  a^ost  de- 
sirable circumstance,  if  they  could  be  lowered  so 
as  to  prevent  them>  in  winter,  from  lying  too  long 
pi^  the  overflowed  parts,   as  they  destroy  all  vege- 
tation, except  of  the  coarser  aquatic  vegetables; 
for  the  destructive  effect  of  iu  waters  rather  pro- 
ceeds from  the  time  they  continue  on  the  land,  and 
their  depth  whcjn  on,    than  from  any  deleterious 
quality  they  possess. 

Therefore  even  to  reduce  the  body  of  the  watec 
during  the  summer  season,  so  that  the  bason  of  thq 
]a,ke  would  have  capacity  to  hold  a  great  part  pf  the 
^inter  floods,  without  rising  above  the  present  sum- 
iper  level,  and  by  th^t  means  to  prevent  the  usual 
accumulation  of  wintert  would, be  a  great  qbjpct  Iq 
land-holders,  whose  properties  border  upon,  it,  i^ 
th/eir  mutual  cl^imn^  woulc^,  l^e  ascert^n^d  |ind  a.d-^ 

justed ; 
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josted ;  aod  this  project,  whicli,  if  once  c^rvi^d  W.to 
execution,  would  be  so  very  benefici^,  dp^s  nqt 
seem  unfeasible :   for  according  to.  a  survQ'  ipad? 
«ome  years  ago,  by  order  of  tbe  late  Lord  O'N^ily 
Mr.   Owens,    (wbo    completed  the  Belfast  capi^ 
from  Lishurn  to  Lough  N^agh)  founds   that  ftoi^ 
Toome  to  Lough  Be^  there  is  a  fall  of .  fift^a 
inches;  that  to  mak^  a  wide  cut  on  the  Antrim  side 
of  the  Bann,  to  commence  or  be  tak.en  from  Brock- 
ish  bay,   into  Lough    Beg,    such   a  cut  with  the 
bridges  would  probably  cost  10,000/*.  Now,  when  it 
is  taken  into  cppside ration,  that  I^ough  Neagh  cpjx^ 
tains  mqire  than  60,000  Irish   acres,   and  that  its 
shores  are  very  shallow,  and  that  the  thirteen  rivers 
which  run  into  it,  besides  the  rivulets,  are  all  dam- 
med up  by  the  height  of  the  rock  at  To9me  over  the 
extensive  flats,  which  sourround  it ;  and  when  it  is 
further  considered,  what  an  immense  body  of  water 
1 5  inches  t2^en  from  its  surface  is  equal  to,  or  rather 
how  much  grovind  that  wajter  now  covers ;  it  seems 
reallj  to  be  an  object  every  way  worthy  not  only 
of  privatQ  but  of  national  interference.     For^  let  it 
be  supposed  that  fifteen  inches  af e  taken  from  tbp 
depth,  this  i&th^  3Qth  part  of  the  whole,  which  is 
forty-five    feet:    of   coursi^    then   this^  din^inutiop 
of  tbe  wa|:er  uncovers  1666  acres,  being  tlie  same 
(jrQjportion  to  tbe_  wbple  dep^b;  but  then  the  internal 

form 
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form  of  the  lake  having  more  resemblance  to  the 
shape  of  a  dish,  shallow  at  the  edges,  than  to  a 
bason,  which  has  a  more  abrupt  descent,  from  that 
circumstance  a  much  greater  surface  of  land  would 
be  uncovered  than  the  mere  proportion ;  probably 
not  less  than  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of 
acres,  which  at  10,000/.  would  be  a  cheap  purchase. 
The  obstacles,  which  are  in  the  way  of  an  attempt 
to  a  more  effectual  draining  of  this  lough,  are  of  a 
nature  much  more  difficult  to  overcome,  as  will 
appear  from  tlie  following  statement,  also  by  Mr. 
Owens.  "  From  Lough  Beg  to  Portna,  on  the  river 
Bann,  i»  about  thirteen  English  miles,  the  whole 
of  which  course  would  require  to  be  widened  to  a 
great  extent,  to  receive  and  to  give  vent  to  the 
water;  at  Portna  there  is  a  fall  of  eighteen  feet 
six  inches,  with  a  bottom  of  solid  rock,  which  must 
be  raised ;  and  an  attempt  to  widen  the  river  at 
this  place  would  be  attended  with  the  most  se* 
rious  obstructions,  as  the  sides  of  the  river  are 
here    bordered    with    high    and    steep  precipices 
<^om posed  of  solid  rock,  that  come  bluff  home  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  water  for  six  hundred  yards 
in  length;  I  am   therefore  decidedly  of  opinion 
that,  if  one  hundred  thousand   pounds  were  ex* 
pended   in    attempting  even     a   partial    draining 
of   Lough  Neagh,    it  would  not  be  compleatly 

done. 
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done.**  The  difficulties  stated  above  are  certunly 
such  as  to  require  every  consideration,  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  remove  them  ;  ^  but  still,  if  sue- 
c^ess  was  to  attend  tlie  attempt,  all  claims  upoa 
the  recovered  land  being  adjusted,  and  bll  rights 
being  ascertained,  and,  where  they  were  infringed, 
bein^  compensated,  the  sum  mentioned  would  be 
well  disposed  of  in  effecting  such  a  work ;  but  in 
addition  to  this  work  itself  consideration  must  be 
given  to  other  circumstances ;  such  as  the  proba- 
ble injury  the  Belfast,  the  Newry,  and  Coal  island 
canals  would  sustain  by  so  great  a  diminution  of 
the  waters ;  the  destruction  that  might  ensue  to  the 
fislieries,  and  many  other  matters  of  minor  impor- 
tance; and  to  tliese  must  be  added  the  , expense 
of  making  the  cut,  from  Brockish  bay  into  Lough 
Beg,  equal  in  depth  to  that  of  Portna.  Should 
this  undertaking  ever  be  in  serious  contemplation, 
no  doubt  every  attention  will  be  paid  not  only  to 
the  advantages,  but  to  the  disadvantages  that  are 
likely  to  follow ;  this  is  the  only  fair  way  of  calcu- 
lating, as  it  shews  on  which  side  the  balance  is 
likely  to  lie.  But  the  total  draining  of  the  lake  is 
ioipracticable,  as  the  fall  from  thence  to  the  sea  is 
only  forty-two  feet,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  forty^ 
fire  feet  deep  in  the  driest  season. 

Tlie  islands  in  Lough  Neagh  are  few  in  number, 

and 
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and  ludd  littlie  to  itt  beautj)  being  \bw  and  without 
wood.  Raaisi  islatid  is  remarkable  for  its  round 
tower,  which  is  conspicuous  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast.  Cunny  island  on  the  Armagh  shore,  and 
tliose  small  islands,  which  lie  off  the  point  in  the 
parish  of  Duneane,  are  all  it  has  to  boast  of. 

Lough  Begi  which  intervenes  between  the  great 
lough  and  the  Bann,  would  be  reckoned  a  large, 
act  a  small  piece  of  water,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
it  not  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  the  other ;  it  is 
about  three  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by 
one  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  it  contains  four  islands, 
in  one  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  church,  on 
which  the  late  Lord  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry, 
built  a  handsome  spire,  which  is  a  good  relief  td 
the  prospects^  of  the  country  around  it.  Into  this 
lake,  whieb  is  fifteen  inches  lower  than  the  great 
lake,  the  <5\]t  is  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  first 
lowering  of  it. 

Some  Account  of  tht  Natural  ITistorj/  of  Lough 
Ntagh. 

Though  the  subjects  of  natural  history,  which 
Lough  Neagh  produces,  are  not  numerous,  tho^e 
which  it  does  produce,  are  worthy  of  particular  no- 
tice;  its  petrifactions  have  been  long  celebrated, 

•      as 
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as  well  aa  the  beautiful  pebbles  found  amongst  its 
Bands.  The  fish,  whether  those  that  are  permanent; 
or  those  which  periodically  resort  to  it,  are  ob- 
jects deserving  attention,  and  it  may  not  be  uninte'^- 
resting  to  have  a  catalogue  of  the  birds,  which 
live  in  its  vicinity,  or  only  stop  there  in  their  dif- 
ferent migrations.  Of  petrifactions  the  most  nu- 
merous class  is  composed  of  portions  of  trees,  some- 
times of  the  stems,  but  oftener  of  the  root^,  which 
to  the  eye  appear  in  their  natural  state;  but 
upon  being  examined  they  are  found  to  ponsist, 
some  entirely  of  stone,  and  others  only  partially  so ; 
these  substances  are  of  different  magnitudes,  some 
as  heavy  as  many  hundreds  in  weight,  and  others 
much  smaller ;  in  many  instances  holly  appears  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  this  transformation;  but 
the  greater  part  of  those,  which  haVe  come  under 
my  observation,  have  more  the  appearance  of  oak, 
and  at  first  sight  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
remains  of  that  wood  so  frequently  dug  out  of  turf 
bogs.  This  petrifying  quality  of  Lough  Neagh, 
or  of  the  soil  around  and  under  it,  has  been  long 
known,  but  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  it  has 
long  been  the  cause  of  doubting  its  existence  en- 
tirely, supposing  that  nature  had  formed  these 
stony  substances  so  strongly  resembling  wood|  'as 
they  now  are,  and  that  no  change  had  been  under- 

p  gone  i 
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gone ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  bow  the  pe« 
trlfying  process  may  have  been  accomplished,  and 
that  wood  is  capable  of  undergoing  it,  and  then 
examine  the  specimens,  little  doubt  can  be  Enter- 
tained of  its  reality.     Petrifaction  is  defined  to  be 
a  alow  operation  of  nature,  carried  on  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  which  changes  into 
stone  bodies  found  there,  and  which  belong  to  the 
,  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms.     Wood  is  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  undergoing  this  process  of  petri- 
faction i  it  is  composed  of  an  earth,  of  water,  of  a 
gum,  or  resin,  and  of  a  salt.     Its  organization  con- 
sists of  an  assemblage  of  fibres,  and  of  tubes,  which 
give  a  passage  to  the  sap;  of  vesicles  and  of  pores, 
which  run  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ; 
therefore  when  a  piece  of  wood  is  buried  in  the 
earth,  it  is  soon  penetrated  with  water,  which  by 
degrees  dissolves  the  soluble  parts,  as  die  salts  and 
resin.     Here  tlie  decomposition   commences;   by 
degrees,  the  tubes  and  pores  being  enlarged,  water 
enters  into  them  as  into  a  sponge ;  the  wood  never* 
tlieless  retains  its  external  form,  and  internal  struc- 
ture, by  means  of  the  earthy  parts  which  are  its  . 
basis,  and  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  vegetable. 
The  water  thus  entering  the  enlarged  vessels  insen- 
sibly deposits   there  its  earthy  or  stony  particles, 
with  which  it  may  be  more  or  less  impregnated ; 

these 
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these  combining  with  the  earth,  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  wood,  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  vessels  and  the  |>ores,  unite  mih  and  harden 
into  each  other.  By  this  union  (the  soluble  parts 
being  carried  away  and  the  earthy  basis  remaining) 
what  was  wood  becomes  stone,  preserving  its  brigi« 
nal  exterior  and  interior  form,  and  according  to  the 
Bature  of  the  adventitious  parts,  which  predominate 
in  this  new  combination,  become  either  calcareoa% 
argillaceous^  or  siliceous,  to  which  last  species  the 
Lough  Neagh  specimens  belong.  Thus  tlie  saline 
and  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  are  carried  off,  hot 
not  changed  into  stone ;  their  place  is  merely  sup- 
plied by  the  adventitious  matter,  wKich  with  the 
earth  still  remaining  form^  one  mass;  properly 
speaking,  therefore,  petrifaction  is  not  transmuta^ 
tion,  it  is  a  substitution,  an  addition,  and  a  new 
combination.  That  ihe  substance  now  in  question 
was  wood  at  some  period  is  evident  from  inspection 
alone,  even  in  those  masses  where  the  process  has 
been  completed.  The  bark,  the  form,  the  grain, 
the  spreading  out  of  the  fibres  towards  the  roots, 
all  attest  it;  but  when  those  specimens  are  ex- 
amined, in  which'  the  petrifaction  has  partially 
taken  place,  the  fact  is  established  beyond  all  doubt; 
for  many  of  these  are  externally  wood,  internally 
etone^  and  vice  versa,  often  having  the  longitudinal 

fibres 
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fibres  in  direct  continuation^  partly  Wood  and  partly 
^tone^  where  (be  fibrous  woody  substance  is  joined 
to,  and  forms  one  continued  piece  with  the  stone ; 
so  that  in  the  length  of  the  specimen  there  is 
pnited  the  solid  stone,  and  the  brittle  wOod»  ia 
which  the  operation  has  not  taken  efiect,  probably 
from  its  having  been  too  soon  disturbed,  and  too 
soon  admitted  to  the  free  air ;  fi>r  this  process  seems 
to  exclude  it  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  bodies  exposed  rot,  but  do  not  pcfv 
trify.  If  any  other  proof  was  required  to  strengthen 
the  above,  and  to  shew  that  the  unpetrified  parts 
are  real  wood,  the  result  of  a  chymical  analysis, 
ahewipg  the  residuum  in  both  to  be  the  same  might 
be  adduced ;  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  proved 
conclusive.  ^  This  petrifying  quality  lias  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh,  but 
it  seems  rather  to  exist  in  the  soil ;  for  if  it  was 
possessed  by  the  water,  why  should  it  be  confined 
to  a  small  space  of  the  eastern  shore  ?  Besides,  if 
it  was  these  waters,  which  produced  the  effect,  why 
*  should  it  occur,  where  they  cannot  reach  ?  as  it  doea 
high  up  in  the  river  of  Crumlin;  and  in  the 
grounds  elevated  far  above  their  surface,  and  at  a 
distance  from  them.  The  opinion,  that  the  lake 
has  been  the  agent  in  this  operation,  has  naturally 
t!irisen  from  the  number  of  specimens  found  in  it; 

but 
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bttt  when  their  situation  is  oonsi  dered,  this  agency 
IS  doubtful,  even  respecting  them;  for  all  have 
been  obtained  either  by  sinking  for  them,  or  they 
were  so  placed,  th^t  it  is  evident  they  must  have 
been  covered  by  the  earth  at  one  time,  and  this 
covering  of  such  a  nature  (stiff  clay)  that  the  water 
could  not  penetrate  it.  *  As  therefore  this  quality 
is  not  general  in  the  lough,  and  as  it  exists  else- 
where and  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  at  an  eleva- 
tion to  which  it  could  not  reach,  and  under  it,  yet 
at  a  depth  to  which  it  could  not  penetrate,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  lake  is  not  the  theatre  of  this  opera* 
tion,  but  that  it  takes  place  in  the  soil.f 

Petrified  substances  of  natures  totally  different 
from  these,  and  the  apparent  produce  of  tropical 
climates,  have  been  tlirown  up  by  this  lake  at  dif- 
ferent times;  those,  which  are  called  petrified 
rushes,  are  masses  of  coralites,  and  those,  which  are 

supposed 

•  It  is  well  known  that  surface  water  pmetrate^i,  generally  gpcak- 
logy  iKit  a  very  short  way* into  the  sab^soil,  especially  if  it  is  of  m 
cUjey  nature. 

<f  1  shall  describe  the  situation  of  this  bed  of  pctriftiction  here,, 
as  it  might  have  embarrassed  the  detail  by  being  introduced  in  it.  It 
lies  near  the  mouth  of  Glenavy  rirer,  at  a  place  called  by  Mr.  Barton, 
Aheocss,  A  bed  of  bhse  clay  ibar  feel  deep  is  next  the  wood,  above 
that  a  bed  of  red  clay  three  feet  deep ;  these  two  strata  have  evidently 
been  covered  by  a  bank  of  twelve  feet,  that  lias  been  washed  away  by 
the  CQcroacbmenU  of  the  lake,  so  that,  in  the  whole,  th  s  collection 
tff  petrifaction  b«d  been  covered  to  a  depth  of  ntnete«n  fed. 
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supposed  from  their  constmctioa  to  have  been 
honeycombs,  are  substances  pf  like  naliire  bnt  dif- 
ferent in  form.  Hazle  nuts  have  been  foand 
also ;  one  of  these,  which  I  hare  seen,  afibrds  a 
most  curious  specimen ;  being  open  at  the  small 
end,  it  shews  the  kernel  a  compleat  siliceous  petri- 
faction ;  part  but  not  the  whole  of  the  shell  is  af- 
fected in  the  same  way ;  the  kernel  has  been  en- 
larged, either  by  the  moisture  in  the  first  instaiKre, 
or.  by  the  adventitious  matter,**  so  that  it  projects  a 
little  beyond  the  lips  of  the  shell,  and  shews  itself 
a  little  beyond  it.  * 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  time,  in  which  this 
curious  natural  process  has  been  performed ;  of  the 
period  it  takes  nothing  satisfactory  has  ever  been 
offered,  so  far  as  I  have  heard ;  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  indefinite  time. 

The  Lough  Neagh  pebbles  are  all  of  the  si- 
liceous genus.  They  are  either  calcedony,  which 
is  met  with  in  rounded  masses,  some  of  near  a 
pound  weight,  or  in  flat  pieces,  resembling  parts  of 
the  thin  strata  found  between  the  divisions  of  ba- 
salt in  the  quarries  to  the  north  of  BeUkist:  the 
sharp  edges  of  these  are  worn  off  by  the  motion  of 
the  waters,  and  in  many  instances  they  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  in  a  soft  state,  so  as  to 

retain 

*  This  if  in  tbe  potiesiion  of  the  Rtr.  Pitineh  Johnston. 
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retain  the  impression  of  the  bodies,  between  which 
they  have  lain.  These  stones  are  mostly  of  a  pale  . 
yellow,  and  take  a  fine  polish,  and  bear  cutting 
well.  The  number  of  those  stones,  which  are 
entirely  red,  or  that  have  red  veins  passing  through, 
is  greater  than  of  the  other.  They  are  procured  on 
the  sandy  beach,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  an  ^gg ;  they  take  a  fine  polish,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  seals,  necklaces,  and  bracelets.. Though. 
they  are  daily  gathered  by  the  inhabitants  on  the 
ahore,  every  storm,  by  giving  a  new  turn  to  the 
tands,  exposes  fresh  ones  to  the  sight.  These 
people  are  very  quick  in  distinguishing  the  most 
valuable  kinds,  which  are  the  deep  red,  and  the 
light-*coloured  with  red  veins.  Many  of  the  dark 
kinds  have  the  solid  rich  appearance  of  agate ; 
others  have  the  dots,  veins,  and  figures,  with  which 
these  stones  are  ornamented,  in  a  ground  nearly 
transparent.  The  sands,  where  these  are  found, 
mostly  consist  of  small  fragments  of  siliceous  mat- 
ter, and,  when  mixed  with  their  due  proportion  of 
lime,  make  a  most  durable  cement;  for  by  the 
frequent  washing  they  are  free*  from  all  earthy 
particles,  which  might  interfere  to  prevent  them 
coming  in  close  contact  with  the  lime,  and  in 
tliemselves  are  too  bard  to  be  affected  by  the  wea- 
ther. 
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It  has  beeti  iatd  that,  besidat  the  petrifying  qua* 
lities  of  Lough  Neagb,  its  waters  possessed  the 
power  of  healing  sores,  and  of  curing  cutaneous 
disorders.  Its  appellation  is  alleged  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  circumstance ;  and  the  name  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  cured  by  bathing  in  it,  is 
quoted  as  a  proof  in  Boaters  Natural  History  of  Ire* 
land.  Upon  analysis,  however,  its  waters  are  not 
found  to  contain  any  thing  different  from  the  other 
waters^  with  which  this  kingdom  abounds.  The 
cleanliness,  consequent  upon  bathing,  might  cer- 
tainly have  its  effect  in  the  latter  case,  and  a  mi- 
raculous cause  attributed  to  a  very  common  result. 
Whether  more  faith  may  be  given  to  the  account 
of  the  sudden  formation  of  Lough  Neagh,  as 
mentioned  in  the  History  of  the  county  of  Down,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  say;  but  a  curious  circum- 
stance respecting  this  lake,  which  the  writer  heard 
from  Lord  Bristol,  bbhop  of  Derry,  many  years 
ago,  on  the  subject  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omit- 
ted : — '*  In  a  monastery  on  the  Continent  a  manu- 
script existed,  which  mentions,  that  in  the  sixth 
century  a  violent. earthquake  had  thrown  up  the 
rock  at  Toome,  which,  by  obstructiog  tlie  discbarge 
of  the  rivers,  had  formed  this  body  of  water,  and 
that  Lough  Erne,  in    the   county  of  Fermanagh^ 

was  produced  at  the  same  time." Mr.  Lendrick 

also 
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9laa  ttentioned  that,  in  takiDg  aoundiogy  in  dif* 
iermn  places,  he  had  encountered  the  nprigkt 
MCBOB  of  trees,  and  that  paiticidarly  at  the  manA 
of  the  Black  Water  tbey  were  nuncroiis* 

Fish  of  JLough  Neagh. 

Of  the  fish,  whieh  are  jfouod  m  Lough  Nteght 
some  obly  visit  it  periodically,  as  the  salxnoa  (saime 
salar)^  and  the.eel,  (nutrmia.)  Others  are  pernio 
aent  inhabitants^  as  the  salmo  laonstris  (baddagb)^ 
saifflo  £srio  (yellow  trout)  sahno  lavaretos  (pdttaa), 
saime  Alpinus  (char),  Cyprianoa  'bfama  (bitaaa), 
perca  fluviatilis  (perch),  and  esox  lucius  (die 
pike).  The  roach  is  also  said  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  this  water,  but  I  have  not  been  dale  to  ascertaia 
the  amtter,  haiieg  never  seen  any  of  them ;  if  they 
do  exist  in  it,  diey  are  a  scarce  fish. 

The  salmon,  in  their  progress  to  Lough  Neagb, 
make  their  appearsnoe  in  the  moixth  of  die  Bana 
about  March  or  April,  sometimes  sooner  if  the 
saeadier  is  fine,  and  return  agtiia,  playing  in  die 
ebb.  The  full  grown  fish  ascend  the  river  about  the 
20th  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May;  diis  is  called 
the  run  of  the  fish,  and  continues  until  the  end  of 
the  latter  month.  At  this  time  the  fishery  is  slack- 
ened, ^nd  not  carried  on  so  briskly  as  about  flfid» 

0:  aummer, 
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summer;  for  tben  die  graul,  or  young  salmon, 
tecendy,  continuing  to  do  so  for  several  months. 
Th^  Leap  is  situated  in  the  river,  about  four  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  a  mile  above  the  town  of  Cole- 
raine,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Lough  Neagh, 
so  that  the  fish  are  obliged  to  ascend  twenty-four 
miles,  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles  in  their  pro* 
gress  before  they  enter  the  lake,  from  whence  they 
distribute  themselves  into  numerous  streams  and 
^  jivers,  which  are  discliarged  into  it.  To  cross  this 
lough,  and  obtain  the  shallows  of  the  rivers,  in 
many  places  is  not  less  than  the  distance  from  the 
sea  to  it,  so  that  fifty  miles  may  be  said  to  be 
traversed  by  tliese  fish,  from  their  leaving  the  sea 
tiotil  the  time  of  spawning;  for  they  are  often  taken 
in  the  branches  of  the  Main  W^ter,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  lough,  even  above*  Broughshane. 
That  species,  known  as  the  common  salmon,  is  the 
salmo  saiar;  the  eriox,  also  caught  along  with 
it,  comes  to  be  as  large  in  size,  and,  as  it  is  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  tail  being  more  truncated,  it  is 
called  by  the  fishers   Round  Tail.     The  salmon 

spawns 

«     *  The  Toyage  of  our  fish  is  trifling  vhea  compared  with  (bat  ac- 
ccmplished  by  the  salmon,  that  ascend  tiie  Rhine,  which  are  taken 
'  above  Basle,  probably  in  their  ascent  to  some  of  the  numeroui  lakt:B 
«f 'SvitAicIand. 
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spawns  in  dear  shallow  streams  with  gravelly  bo^ 
toms,  far  from  the  mouths  of  rivers,  in  water  from 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  in  deptli,  to  obtain 
which  they  ascend,  through  the  greatest  difficulties, 
tintil  they  obtain  their  object ;  the  females,  always 
accompanied  by  the  males,  or  milsters,  make  a 
hollow  in  the  gravel;  when  this  is  done,  they  both 
hover  over  it,  and,  approaching  each  other 
with  their  belKes,  the  spawn  and  milt  are  ejected 
at  die  same  time.  When  the  spawn  is  lodged  in 
the  gravel,  they  unite  their  endeavours  in  covering 
it,  forming  elevated  gravelly  ridges  from  fifteen 
iflches  to  three  fee%  in  length ;  this  ridge  is  raised 
from  three  to  five  inches  at  the  extremities  to 
fourteen  inches  in  the  centre,  tapering  to  the 
points.  After  this  the  fish  return  to  the  sea  as'  soon 
sEs  they  are  able,  but  in  a  lean  and  poor  state.  The 
spawn  is  generally  deposited  in  October  or  No-* 
vember,  and  is  probably  vivified  in  February,  or 
March,  and  is  then  called  fry.  The  salmon  fry 
retire  to  the  sea  about  t|ie  middle  of  June,  or 
efeiriier,  where  they  continue  until  August  or  Sepf> 
tsember  (though  some  of  tnose  first  vivified  appear 
sooner)  and  return  to  the  river  much  increased 
in  size,  being  in  length  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
inches;  they  generally  remain  about  the  mouth  of 

the 
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the  Tvrtr,  where  they  mke  but  a  sboit  abode,  re- 
turotng  to  4ea  agdn.  After  paasing  ^^e  wtoler  there^ 
te  young  salinoo  come  agaia  to  the  river  ia  March 
or  April,  tGtmdarMy  increaied  in  siae,  and  altered 
in  its  appeluaoce;  it  is  tbeo  avj^roas  fish,  from 
siznaen  to  tvenly-foar  inches  in  lefigth^^wftd  of  a 
hrigbt  ailTer  cotour;  it  does  not  remain  long  at  a 
iMne  in  the  river,  but  passes  irregularly  from  and 
to  the  sea,  at  di6fereut  periods  from  March  until 
the  a^onth  of  September^  when  it  «tgain  retires  to 
ibe  sea  for  the  winter^  from  whence  it  returns  in 
Ae  sl^tne  months  as  above-mentioned  ;  it  is  then  so 
large  as  to  be  taken  in  the  nets,  and  from  its  smc^ 
&c.  is  acknowledged  as  a  young  salmon. 

Having  completed  the  thnod  year  of  its  growtk^r  ^ 

it  retires  oaee  more  to  the  aea,  and  from  thenise  re«> 

tarns  to  tbe  river  a  fuU-groivn  fish.    After  having 

spent  most    part  of   the  aummer  in    tbe   river 

and  lake,  it  aseeods  in  September  and  October  to 

die  smaller  and  more  remote  rivalets,  where,  &•» 

vmired  with  shallow  water  and  a  graveUy  bottom, 

it  d^osits  its  spawn  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  salmon  is  known  to  be  attached  to  its  .aaftive 

^^livtr;  the  eaperiment  of  making  them  to  ascertain 

the.&ct  has  more  thaa  once  been  tried  with  sue- 

eesSi    This  6sl^  in  etfming  from  ^e  sea,  b  found 

to 
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to  h»e  lice  »tudbed  <»  it^  wbicb  ia  a  abort  tiine 
drop  «flE^  and  d»  in  die  fredk  watec. 

Another  circumstance  is  also  noticed"  respecting 
it;  that  a  few  of  the  mother  fish ««e supposed  to 
remain  in  the  civert  lio  direct  the  youag  :Onca  tm 
the  «ea*^ 

Ftsr  the  partimslaTB  «f  tiie  fishery,  telonging  te 
die  eouiity  of  Derry,  I  refer  the  mader  to  the 
Survey  of  that  county;  I  aiaU  only  add  from  that 
aothorio^,  that.tbe  vent  paid  tp  die  Society  ib  sbme^- 
thing  above  £M0  per  aaoum;  theexpease  of  ma^ 
nagement  frooa  ^  1000  to  ^ii^OO;  ^  that  in  one 
year  2S0  teas  of  6$h  vere  taicen  aad  salted,  betides 
^at  was  sold  fresh,  and  that  the  least  qoantky 
koowa  any  year  was  £arty  «five  tons. 

Sairao  lacustris  ^oddagh)  apavns  in  gravelly 
bottoms  about  the  beg^ning  of  November,  foHeirs 
and  preys  upon  the  pollan  ;  they  are  taken  ui  nets 
in  ali  pacts  of  the  iake,  during  spring  and  aummer) 
they  weigh  aometiaiet  as  madi  aa  tweMkUf  pounds; 
from  eigiit  to  ten  pounds  weigbt  is  common.  They 
are  not  reefcnoaed  bo  delicate  a  fiah  as  that,  which 
follows: 

Saimo  fario-^eooEinion  yeltow  trout  with  red 
apotS'^^^pawn  about  tbe  same  time  as  the  above^ 
mentioned,  and  in  tbe  3ame  kind  of' bottom;  "foen^ 

ia 
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in  all  parts  of  the  lake,  but  it  likes  hard  ground 
and  sand ;  this  species  weighs  from  one  pound  to 
six  pounds. 

•  Salmo  lafaretus  (polian)  spawn  in  stony  hot- 
-touDs  in  December;  after  spawning  it  goes  to  the  mud 
to  recover ;  it  is  in  season  early  in  the  spring,  from 
that  until  the  end  of  summer  caught  very  much 
on  the  sands  during  that  time.  The  polian  is  a 
gregarious  fish;  it  approaches  the  shores  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  spring  and  summer.  It  is  reckoned 
an  .insipid  fish,  and  does  not  keep  well.  This 
species  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half,  and  is  a  great  article  of  food  about  the 
lougb>  and  in  the  towns  of  its  vieinity.  The  price 
from  six  pence  to  ten  pence  per  dozen.  This  fish  has 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  wa^r,  but  it  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
.  Salmo  Alpinus  (cliar).  The  idea  of  the  existence 
of  the  fish  in  Lough  Neagh  having  been  much 
combated,  and  not  thinking  myself  sufficiently  qua- 
lified as  a  naturalist  to  support  the  opinion  that  it 
does  exist  there,  of  which  I  am  persuaded  from 
every  circumstance,  that  inquiry  has  brought  to 
moi  I  bad  requested  Mr.  Templeton  of  Orange- 
grove  to  put  together  the  result  of  bis  observations 
fod  inquiries  upon  the  subject;   accordingly  I  am 

furnished 
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farnisbed  by  that  skilfal  natuxalist.with  the  follow- 
ing lettec,  which  I  lay  before  the  reader : 

«  Deaf  Sir, 

^'  In  endeavouring  to  trace .  the  history,  of  our 

Lough   whiting,     I    have   been    led    to    consider 

it,  of  ^  die  same    species  as  the    S^lmo  Aipinus. 

of    Linnseus,    and    Charr    of   Winander    Mere; 

the  red    char  of   Wales   (Salmo    salvelinus   Don. 

Bri.  pi.  212)  differing  from  the  other  in  many  par-. 

ticulars.     l*he  cold  lakes  of  the  north  of  Europe 

and  Switzerland  are  the  principal  residence  pf  ithe 

charr ;  they  are  also  found  in  Lough  Inch  in  Scot« 

land,  and  are  mentioned  in  Cambden's  Britannia* 

to  be  found  in  Lough  EsH,  near  Townavilly,  in  the. 

county  of  Donegall.     Smith,  in  his  History  of  the 

county  of  Waterford,  mentions  charr  being  caught 

of  the  extraordinary  length  of  two  feet,  in  two 

lakes  on  the  Waterford  mountainsf.     I  have  also 

seen   our  whiting,  which  were   caught  in   Lough 

Egish  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.     Bloch{  says 

that  these  fish  spawn  during  eight  days  in  February, 

that  they  dispose  their  eggs  in  a  circular  form,  and 

tliat 

*  Cambden^f  BriUnnia,  Gough'i  ed.  3.  644b 

t  History  of  Waterford,  908. 

}  BiaL  Nat.  des  Poittoiit  6.  tOO.  Caitel'sed. 
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thttt^  ndica  die  fishennen  ahptcw  tbo§e  eirdcii  they 
spread  their  nets  to  cafteh  ofcbec  fish,  wbicb  vcaort  to 
the  place.     Pennant  says,  §  the  gilt   charr  spawn 
from  the   beginning   of  Januarj  to   the  end  of 
Marcby  that  they  are  ticrver  knomi  to  ascend  the 
tmrsy  but  remain  in-  those  psirts  of  the  lake,  wlikh 
are  springy,  and  the  bottom  sutootb  and  sandy ;  the 
fishermen  judge  of  the  places,  where  they  spawti,by 
ebaerving  that  the  water  never  freezes  there,  eJ^cept 
in  the  lAost  intense  frosts.     He  also  says  they  are 
taken  in  the  greatest  plenty  from  the  end  of  Sep- 
lember  to  the  end  of  November..   If  there  was  no 
V  other  similitude    between  the  cliarr  of  Wioandef 
Mere  and  the  whiting  of  Lough  Neagfa,  this  exact 
agreement  in  tlieir  manners  would  lead  us  to  con^ 
elude  them  very  nearly  allied.     Our  fish  are  alsd 
caught  irom  die  end  of  September  to  the  end  of 
Norember  in  nets  along  with  poikns  (Salmo  Wart- 
manni  of  Bloch;  Gwtniad  of  Pennant^'s  Brit  Zoo). J 
they  are  never  known  to  take  a  bait ;  they  always 
keep  the  deep  ivater  except  in  warm  weather,  wtien 
^y  are  sometimes  found  in  the  shallow ;   the  best 
time  for  taking  them  is  in  nights,  that  are  calm, 
clear,  and  a  little  frosty;  the  capture  of  the  pollans 
begins  to  fail    generally  sooner  than  that  of  ^e 

^vhiting. 

The 

^  Brit.  Zool.  3.  169.  4lo  ed.— 30S,  Svo.  «d. 
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The  whiting  is  generally  about  twelve  inchies 
iong)  though  I  bate  seen  one  of  fifteen. 

The  nostrils  double. 

Teeth  in  the  jaws,  f3of  of  the  mouthy  and  on 
the  tongue* 

Back  dusky  brown,  sides  pale  reddish  brown  wHh 
small  qK>ts  of  bright  bay^  belly  white  with  a  tinge 
of  reddish. 

First  dorsal  fin  1 1  rayed.  • 

Second  very  small. 

P^toral  1 1  rayed  i      The  first  complete  ray  bf 

Ventral  and  anal  S  )  each  strong  and  whitd. 

Toil  with  10  complete  rays,  and  somewhat  forked. 

The  priaoipal  difference  in  this  description  from 
that  of  Pennant's  gelt  or  gilt  charr  is  in  the  co- 
lour ;  in  his  the  back  is  described  to  be  of  a  glossy 
dusky  blue;  tlie  sides  silvery,  mixed  with  blue, 
spotted  with  pale  red,  sides  of  the  belly  pale  red, 
the  bottom  white,  and  the  tail  bifurcated.*  I  have 
never  seen  our  fish  alive,  so  that  its  colours  may 
resemble  the  English  fish  more  nearly  than  I  can 
now  assert  it  to  do ;  every  one  conversant  with  fish 
knows  however,  what  an  influence  water  has  on 
their  colours,  the  common  trout  being  often  found 
with  its  belly  tinged  of  a  deep  orange.     And  the 

R  learned 

♦  Brit,  ZooT.  3.  311.  8vo  td. 
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learned  ichthyologist  Bloch  says  ♦  that  the  colourt 
change  so  much  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
waters  (the  clearer  and  colder,  the  firmer  the  flesh, 
and  more  lively  the  colours)  that  he  thinks  this  fish, 
the  Linnean  character  of  which  depends  principally 
on  the  blue  colour  of  the  back  and  sides,  varies 
so  much  as  to  lead  him  to  consider  his  L.  Omble  (Sal- 
mo  salvelinus)  as  the  same  species,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  these  fish  from  the  rest  of  the 
genus  should  be  established  on  the  first  ray  of  the 
anal  and  ventral  fins  being  strong  and  white,  while  the 
rest  of  the  fin  is  red.  This  character  is  then  equally 
conspicuous  in  his  L.  Omble  (Salvo  salvelinus)  la 
truite  des  Alpes  (Salmo  Alpi nus)  charr  of  Pennant, 
and  our  Lough  Neagh  whiting. 

Yours,   &c. 
Maloney  John  Templeton.'' 

March  19/*,  1811. 

Cypriauus  brama  (bream)  spawQ  about  Lammas^ 
in  reedy  and  boggy  bottoms,  very  much  in  Port- 
Oiore  lough  ;  caught  in  pools.  Some  of  this  spe- 
cies have  weighed  seven  pounds ;  usual  size  from 
two  to  five  pounds.  Males  in  best  season  about 
the  time  of  spawning,  females  in  spring  until  May 
or  June. 

Perca 

•  ilist.  Nat.  dct  Poissoni  6.  ICl,  Ca*tcl'4  ed. 
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Perca  fluviatilis  (perch).  This  fish  was  first  pat 
into  Loogh  Neagh  by  the  present  Lord  O^Neil's 
gfandfiuher.  How  wonderful  the  increase,  in  a 
period,  perhaps,  not  exceeding  fifty  years !  The 
perch  spawns  about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  the 
rivers ;  in  season  all  the  winter  and  early  in  spring ; 
is  caught  on  banks  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  often  on 
the  shores ;  weight  Tariou:i  according  to  the  age, 
from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  five  pounds.  The  large 
perch  are  reckoned  good,  the  small  not  much  va- 
lued ;  they  are  taken  in  wonderful  quantities. 

Esox  luciiis  (pike)  spawn  in  April  or  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  warmth  of  the  weather ;  on  boggy 
grounds,  or  in  drains;  like  muddy  bottoms ;  in  high- 
est season  about  February;  caught  of  all  sizes  from 
one  to  thirty  pounds.  This  is  an  animal  of  a  most 
voracious  appetite,  to  gtatify  which  the  strength  of 
its  jaws,  and  the  agility  of  its  motions  are  admi- 
rably calculated.  An  instance  of  the  voraciousnes 
of  this  fish  happened  at  Mr.  Gorman^s,  of  Broom- 
mount,  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by  :  there  were 
two  pikes  in  a  pond  in  his  garden ;  on  going  one 
day  towards  the  pond  with  another  gentleman,  he 
perceived,  as  he  thought,  one  of  the  pike  floating 
on  the  surface,  but  on  examination  it  proved  to  be 
both ;  the  larger  being  gorged  with  the  former,  only 
a  few  inches  less  than  itself,  and  both  dead. 

Murflsna 
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Mur«na  (eel)«  Lough  Neagh  is  ibe  gjrwt  fdn- 
de^vous  of  this  fish,  previous  to  itodeparliire  f0r  the 
purpose  of  produciog  its  oSspring  in  the  sea ;  fef 
it  is  viviparous.  To  this  water  all  thd  fish  of  ibis 
speciesy  that  ascend  the  river  Ba»ii  in  ihe  spriDg, 
to  distribute  themselves  ia  the  rivers  and  lakes  that 
have  communieation  with  it,  mtura  as  soon  as  thm 
autumnal  rains  enable  tbem  to  accomplisb  tlmr  ob- 
ject, in  which  they  are  so  persevering,  tbat^  when  by 
dry  weather,  or  any  other  ciFCumstaace^  they  are- 
cut  off  from  a  conveyance  by  water,  it  ia  well  knowa 
they  will  make  their  way,  by  crawling  through  the 
grass  for  a  considerable  distance  (for  the  eel  can- 
live  on  land  longer  than  any  other  fUh)  to  make 
their  passage  good  to  the  sea.  It  ia  in  this  paMi^e^ 
in  the  montlis  of  August  and  September,*  that 
they  are  intercepted  by  neu  fixed  across  the  river. 
The  growth  of  the  eel  is  very  quick ;  when  they 
come  up  in  spring,  they  are  not  thicker  than  a  small 
packthread,  and  are  assisted  in  their  progress  by 
fopes  of  hay  or  straw  to  ascend  tlie  rocky  parts  of 
the  river ;  when  they  return,  they  are  often  many 
pounds  weight,  though  their  stay  is  only  of  a 
few  months.     If  any  of  them  remain  beliind,  the 

number 

*  *SMiietimefl  the  ma  of  the  eel  ii  much  later,  when  the  wcaiber 
U  very  dry. 
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the  Bufldier  most  be  very  small,  as  I  cannot  find  an 
account  of  their  being  taken  in  winter,  nor  when 
they  are  with  yoang. 

Petromyaon  (lamprey).  Taken  in  the  rivers,  which 
nin  into  Longh  Neagh,  also  at  <he  cuts  of  the 
Tock»,  to  which  they  attach  themselves  by  suction. 
They  are  discovered  and  taken  at  low  water  with 
sharp  iron  hooks,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  are  called  loopers ;  they  are  a  perquisite  to 
the  fishers,  are  reckoned  a  delicacy  when  fresh, 
and  are  potted  to  be  sent  to  other  countries,  f 
They  are  not  much  valued  as  an  article  of  food  by 
the  people,  who  have  a  dread  of  their  unwhole- 
someness. 

An  idea  of  the  value  of  the  eel  fishery  may  be 
formed  from  the  rent,  it  having  been  let,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  by  Lord  Donegall,  for  <£  400 
per  annum,  and  a  fine  of  £  1300. 

To  support  the  innumerable  shoals  of  firy,  every 
year  produced  from  the  fish  here  enumerated,  na- 
ture has  made  an  ample  provision  in  the  countless 
millions  of  flies  (Tipulac),  that  are  annually  gene- 
rated upon  the  borders  of  the  lou^h ;  these  insects 
aiul  their  larvae  afford  them  support,  and  are  the 
cause  of  their  resort   to  the  shore  in  tlie  spring 

months^ 

f  Derry  Surrey, 
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months,  being  brought  to  life  about  the  same  time 
the  ova  of  the  fish  become  animated.  Those^ 
who  have  not  frequented  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lake  in  spring,  will  scarcely  give  credit,  when 
told  of  the  multitudes  of  these  little  creatures 
that  hover  in  the  air,  sometimes  much  above, 
and  sometimes  at  the  very  surface  of  the  water, 
with  the  loud  and  never-ceasing  trumpet-like 
sound,  which  is  kept  up  by  them.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  astonishing  numbers,  from 
seeing  the  quantity  that  at  times  are  drowned  ;  when 
flying  close  to  the  waves,  they  are  caught  by  their 
motion,  and  being  afterwards  washed  on  shore,  and 
left  there,  they  form  a  margin  of  many  inches  on 
the  beach,  where  they  remain  until  they  are  taken 
off  by  some  higher  wave  to  become  food  for  the 
myriads  of  mouths,  that  are  waiting  for  them. 

Of  the  birds  J  which  either  live  about  Lfmgh  Neagh^ 
frequent  it  in  their  passage. 

Swan  (cygnas),  not  now  so  frequent  as  they 
were  in  their  passage ;  they  are  neither  so  large 
nor  so  clear  in  colour  as  the  tame  swans. 

Wild  goose  (anser),  often  in  the  meadows  and 
marshes  on  their  passage. 

Widgeon  (penelopsj. 

Teal 
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Teal  (crecca). 

Wild  duck  (boscas). 

Heroo  (ardea  cinerea). 

Bittern  (ardea  stellaris),  now  very  scarce. 

Curlew  (scolopax  arquata). 

Woodcock  (scolopax  rusticola). 

Snipe  (scolopax  gallinago). 

Jack  snipe  (scolopax  gailinula). 

Green  plover  lapwing  (ranellus). 

Grey  plover. 

Sand  Piper  (fraxineus). 

Coot  (fulica  atra). 

Water-hen  (fulica  cbloropbus). 

Rail  (rallus  crex). 

The  gross-beak  (Loxia)  like  a  green  linnet, 
but  larger,  often  resorts  to  the  wooded  farms  in 
its  neighbourhood  in  winter. 

The  screech-cock  (turdus  viscivorus)  is  now 
frequent,  and  improves  the  rural  concert  by  its 
mellow  note,  which  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
the  song  of  the  blackbird  and  the  melodious 
whistle  of  the  thrush.  This  bird  builds  in  high  trees^ 
and  during  the  incubation  of  the  female  the  cock 
chooses  one  of  tbe  highest,  from  whence  he  enter- 
tains her  with  his  music.  This  is  a  very  bold  bird 
in  defence  of  its  young,  frequently  attacking  the 
magpie,  that  seems  watching  for  their  destruction. 

Jay 
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Jay  (corvDs  glandarius)  was  much  more  frc* 
quent,  before  the  woods  at  Pottmore  were  cut ;  it  is 
still,  however,  to  be  met  with  about  Shane^s  Castle^ 
and  other  woods  at  the  borders  of  the  lake. 

Pheasants  were  formerly  numerous  at  Portmore; 
now  I  believe  they  only  exist  at  Shane's  Castie,  and 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Wild  turkeys  are  now 
nearly  extinct,  though  once  in  such  numbers  at 
tlie  former  place;  the  breed,  the  true  copper- 
colour,  with  red  legs. 

Little  mention  having  been  made  bf  Lough 
Neagh,  and  its  natural  history,  by  tbe  reporters 
of  the  other  counties  adjoining,  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  speak  of  it,  from  that  consideration,  more 
at  length  and  more  particularly.  I  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  the  different  facts, 
that  are  brought  forward;  but,  if  more  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  petrifaction  than  seems  ne- 
cessary on  on  a  subject  merely  curious,  I  hope  it 
will  be  considered  as  one  so  much  belonging  to 
Antrim,  tliat  it  could  x»ot  be  slightly  passed  over. 
The  fisheries  are  certainly  objects  of  importance ; 
.S4>  is  the  question  of  draining  an  object  of  at  least 
equal  attention  ;  and,  if  this  last  should  ever  be 
seriously  undertaken,  what  lias  been  said  of  it 
may  probably  suggest  some  ideas  useful  for  car- 
rying it  into  execution. 
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State  of  the  Fishery  at  the  Leap  and  elsewhere. 

The  Salmon  leap  is  situated  in  the  river  Bann, 
about  a  mile  above  the  town  of  Coleraine,  four 
miles  from  the  sea;  the  land  on  the  county  of  An- 
trim side  of  the  river,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  )ialf 
below  the  town  of  Coleraine,  and  about  the  same 
distance  above  it,  belongs  to  the  Society,  so  that  the 
estates-  of  tlie  Society  extend  on  the  county  of 
Antrim  side  about  half  a  mile  above  the  leap. 

The  estate  of  the  Society  in  the  county  of  Derry 
side  of  the  river,  adjoining  the  Salmon  leap,  is  very 
inconsiderable,  being  only  a  small  strip  of  ground 
containing  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  extends 
along  side  the  rock ;  on  this  ground  the  fish-house, 
weigh-house,  and  watch-houses  are  built ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Derry's  land  (whose  right  to  the  fishery 
the  Society  have)  extends  for  several  miles  up 
the  river. 

The  Society  have  not  built  upon  the  entire  rock. 
It  extends  in  length  about  60  perches  above  the 
cutts. 

The  rock  is  easy  of  ascent  at  all  places,  and  fish 

constantly  pass  without  opposition.     The  river  at 

tb^  Eock  measures  in  breadth  334  feet,  and  the  flsh 

8  have 
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have  a  free  passage  of  137  feet.  The  cutts  and 
walls  take  up  197  feet. 

The  walls  take  up  65  feet,  which  being  deducted 
from  197  feet,  the  remainder  is  132;  so  that  from 
this  computation  the  fish  have  a  free  passage  of 
half  the  rock  and  five  feet  over. 

There  are  several  rocks,  sharps,  and  fords,  be- 
tween the  Salmon  leap  and  Lough  Neagb.  At 
these  pisices  eel-weirs  have  been  erected  time  out 
of  mind,  and  Lord  Donegall  is  now  in  possession 
of  them,  and  has  set  them  at  85.0/.  a  year,  which 
Is  near  as  much  as  Lady  Hamilton  pays  the  Society 
for  the  salmon  fishery ;  and  Mr.  Moore,  tenant  to. 
Lord  Donegall,  some  time  ago  er^ted  cutts  quite 
across  the  Bann,  about  eight  miles  above  the  leap^^ 
which  hurt  the  fishery  of  the  l^ftpji.  it  beings  ijcupos/-, 
sible  for  any  fish  to  escape.* 

The  lough  is  distant  from  the  rock  or  leap  ^bovei 
20  miles. 

Before  the  works  (cutts,  &c.)  at  the  rock  were. 
built  and  er^cjted,  n\ejfi  were^  employed,  who.  stood 
upon  the  rock  with  n^ets  and  tOQ^  the  fish  coming, 
up  from  the  sea;  they  were  called  loopers  ;  but 
that  being  expensive  (the  loojpeiis  l?ei^ng  entitled  to 

3d.  for, 

*  Th^se  works  of  Mr.  Jtfoore  were,  d^roved  \ifj(  Lord  Dooef^U. 
befgre  1^  brought  his  action.  *  '        ' 
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Sd  for  each  salmon  and  id  for  each  grawl)  in  ordef^ 
to  avoid  that  expense  the  cutis  were  erected. 

The  Cranagfa,  as  it  is  called,  is  about  a  mile 
below  Coleraine,  and  the  leap  same  distance  above 
it.  They  generally  fish  from  the  1st  of  January,  if 
the  water  be  low  enough,  until  the  1 2th  of  August. 
The  old  cutt  is  generally  set  and  used  for  taking 
salmon  in  January,  and,  as  the  waters  become  low, 
the  cutta  near  the  shore  are  set  and  used;  and 
when  it  is  judged  safe,  the  cutis  tc/wards  the  middle 
of  the  stream  are  set  The  ran  of  the  salmon,  as 
it  is  called,  generally  begins  about  the  20th  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  continues  until  the 
latter  end  of  May,  when  the  fishing  is  slackened 
and  not  carried  on  so  briskly  as  about  midsummer, 
the  grawl  fishing  beginning  then,  and  continuing 
sometimes  for  several  months.  The  grawl  or  young 
salmon  is  the  fry,  that  went  down  in  March,  AprH^ 
or  May  before. 

Before  the  cutis  were  made,  they  fished  with 
boats  and  nets  at  the  Cranagh,  which  was  on  the 
1st  of  May,  and  sometimes  sooner,  and  always 
with  three  boats,  although  for  these  20  years  pan 
there  were  only  two  boats  and  two  nets  employed, 
and  these  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  middle  of 
June,  and  fished  both  night  and  day^  if  the  fish 
ran  briskly,  until  the  12th  a!  August. 

£ach 
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%  Each  boat  requires  30  mcTi,  nad  tbe  expense  ef 
the  two  boats  is  generally  from  20  to  30  guineas 
by  tlie  week ;  by  means  of  the  cutts  a  amsidcrabU 
part  of  tbe  expense  is  saved,  and  yet  (says  Lady 
Hamilton)  Lord  Donegal!  or  his  tenant  lire  no 
great  losers,  as  verynear  if  not  more  salmon  were 
taken  by  the  assistance  of  the  3d  boat  than  in  die 
cutt.^ 

From  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  latter  end 
of,  May,  or  middle  of  June,  if  the  season  is  rainy 
and  the  river  Baon  keeps  full,  the  expense  of 
fishing  at  the  Cranagh  is  saved  by  fishing  then 
at  the  cutts  ^  but  if  the  river  is  low,  even  tbe  1st 
of  May,  and  a  brisk  run  of  salmon,  the  cutts  VLte 
of  little  use,  as  the  salmon  press  up  the  deepest 
stream  between  the  new  cutt  and  Carry  Cam  marked 
in  the  map  B  28  or  29  feet  broad,  and  then  re- 
course is  had  to  tbe  fisliing  at  the  Cranagh.  In  a 
dry  season  few  or  none  are  taken  in  the  cutts ;  it 
is  very  well  known  that,  when  the  river  is  low«  from 
one  to  four  tons  of  fish  are  taken  in  a  clay  with 
nets  at  the  Cranagh,  when  all  the  cutts  do  not 
produce  500  weight  of  salmon  in  the  same  time. 

Lord  Donegall  says,  that  less  quantity  of  fish  has 
been  taken  by  him,  since  the  new  cutt  than  before; 
but  Lady  Hamilton  says,  if  the  fact  be  so,  it  is  oc.- 
casioned  by  the   contrivance  of  the  persons,  who 

intend 
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imend  to  farm  ^e  iislnng  frooi  Lord  Donegall ; 
for  that,  before  the  expiration  of  Lord  Masserieen'i 
lea^e,  die  farmers  of  the-  fishery  fished  with  boats 
and  draught  neti^  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fish  was  taken;  but  when  the  lease  expired,  sAid 
JLord  Donegall  got  possession  of  the  fishery,  dnt 
practice  was  disused  and  lesa  quantity  of  fish 
taken. 

Lady  Hamilton  says,  that  Lord  Donegdl  or  his 
tenants  do  not  interest  themselves  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mother  fish  or  fry,  and  tiiat  the  wliole 
expense  of  water-keepers  or  bailifb  for  that  pur- 
pose is  defrayed  by  the  society  or  their  tenant,  t6 
the  amount  of  300/.  yearly;  and  that  her  men  al- 
ways assut  the  young  eels  in  getting  up  the  rock, 
which  they  could  not  accomplish,  if  it  was  not  for 
the  assistance  they  get  by  means  of  straw,  which  is 
laid  on  the  rock  for  that  purpose. 

The  new  cutt  C  leaves  a  water-way  between  it 
and  the  cutt  B  75^  feet  wide  in  the  upper  part,  29 
feet  wide  in  the  lower  part,  besides  which  there 
are  two  other  water-ways;  the  one  between  die 
middle  part  F  and  the  fish-house  is  64^  feet 
wide  in  the  upper  part,  and  88  feet  wide  in  the 
lower  part;  there  is  likewise  a  sewer  or  passage 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  cutt  G  18  feet  wide;  so 
thit  upon  the  whole  there  appear*  to  be'  a  water- 
way 
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fi^yof  158  feet  cle»r  water  at  the  head  of  the  cutth 
and  134  feet  clear  water  At  the  foot  of  the  cutts. 

The  cutt  G,  which  projects  further  on  the  rock 
than  any  other  cutt,  has  been  built  time  immemo* 
rial,  and  was  made  up  at  a  great  expense,  being 
cut  through  a  solid  rock,  and  was  at  first  used  as 
a  sluice  for  the  passsage  of  boats  and  bringing  the 
society's  timber  for  sale,  but  has  for^  time  imme^ 
morial  been  used  for  the  taking  of  fish.  The  cutt 
A  was  made  about  1740. — B  about  the  year  1752. 
— C  in  1760. — ^E  about  1735,  and  F  about  the 
year  1754.* 

JRivers  and  small  Hakes, 

Most  of  the  riirers,  which  belong  to  this  county, 
take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  on  the  sea  coast, 
and  following  the  general  inclination  of  the  land 
discharge  themselves  into  Lough  Neagh ;  tliose, 
which  flow  into  the  sea,  are  merely  torrents,  ex- 
cept the  river  Bush,  which  in  part  follows  the  ge* 
neral  rule  laid  down  as  far  as  Dervock ;  there  find- 
ing a  valley  it  keeps  that  as  its  course,   until  it 

meets 

*  There  was  a  special  verdict  obtaioed  between  the  parties,  which, 
was  argued  in  the  Court  of   Excheqaer  in  17S4,  when   the  court 
awarded  a  ttnire  de  nooo,  on  aoooiint  of  the  jurf  not  finding  I^id 
X>oDr$aII  heir  at  law  to  his  father. 
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meets  the  sea  at  Port  Bailintree,  to  the  west  of 
the  Giant^s  Causeway.  The  Ravel  water  rises  in 
the  barony  of  Carey,  the  Braid  river  in  lower 
Glenarm,  Glenwherry  river  in  upper  Glenann  ;  all 
these  rise  in  the  mountains  not  far  distant  from  the 
sea  coast,  and  are  branches  of  tiie  Main,  which, 
after  flowing  through  Randlestown,  discharges  it- 
self into  Lough  Neagh,  having  in  the  latter  part 
of  its  course  traversed  the  park  and  demesne  at 
Shane's  castle,  which  for  extent,  situation,  wood^ 
water,  and  all  those  capabilities,  which  can  render 
a  great  place  interesting  and  magnificent,  it 
scarcely  to  be  equalled. 

The  Six  mile  water  takes  its  source  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  lower  Belfast,  and  falls  into  Lough  Neagh 
at  Antrim.  Crumlin  and  Glenavy  riven^  rise  in  the 
mountains,  which  li^to  the  west  of  the  road  be-* 
tween  Bei£sst  and  Lisburn,  and  reach  the  same 
lough  at  Sandy  bay. 

None  of  tlie  rivers  are  navigable ;  the  rapid  de« 
scent  of  the  country  precludes  that  advantage^ 
but  at  the  same  time  gives  birth  to  another;  they 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  construction  of  mills ; 
in  consequence  their  banks  are  much  occupied 
with  bleach-greens,  cotton,  flour,  and  com  mills. 

The  Carey  and  Glenshesh  with  anotlier  stream 
unite    and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  at 

Ballycastle, 
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Ballycastle^  the  rtpid  fidls'of  the  mountains  ef 
Carey,  with  the  great  quantity  of  water  collected 
by  them  in  heavy  rains,  make  horrid  ravages  on 
theif  banks,  and  form  one  of  the  most  difficult  ob* 
stacles  to  making  a  harbour  at  tliat  |^ace.  Be* 
sides  these,  numberless  torrents  pour  from  the 
mountains  by  every  opening  into  the  sea,  adding 
greatly  to  the  beaoty  of  the  different  scenes,  and 
anamberof  tributary  streams  pour  their  share  t6 
the  encrease  of  the  lower  Bann  and  the  Lagan. 

These  last  mentioned  rivers  not  taking  their 
rise  in  the  county,  and  o^nly  dividing  it  from  Derry 
and  Down,  will  be  noticed  when  the  canals  and 
fisheries  are  spoken  of. 

:  Of  the  vallies,  through  which  these  rivers 
flow,  some  are  strikingly  beautiful,  as  the  Main 
water  from  CuUybacky  to  Lough  Neagh,. the  valley 
ef  the  Braid  from  above  Broughshane  until  ip 
falls  into  the  Main,  and  the  Six-^miie^^water  from 
Doagb  to  Antrim.  The  valley  of  the  Lagan  I  sup- 
ppse  is  not  to  he  exceeded  by  any  tract  of  equal 
bounds  io  any  cotwtty,  for  fertility  and  beauty, 
lakpg  it  on  its:  whole  extent  fcom  Spencet^s  bridge 
to  iBelfast 

The  ismaller  loughs  in  the  county  of  Antrim 
are  few  in  number,  and  not  large ;  Lough  Lynch 
lies  in  lower  Dnnluce,  Lough  Hill  in  the  upper 

half 
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lialf  bamny^  Lough  Mofne  thtte  miles  to  th^ 
iiorth  of  Carriekfergus ;  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quain- 
ter long,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  broad ;  very  little 
wttter  nlns  into  it ;  but  a  stream  issues  from  it,  which 
tums  a  cotton  mill.  To  the  south  of  Fairhead  is 
Another ;  and  in,  the  barony  of  Massetene  is  Port- 
more  Ldugh,  on  whose  banks  the  pious  Und  learned 
Je^ndab  Taylor  Iiv6d.  But  Lough  Guile,  in  the 
barony  of  Dunlute^  deserves  particular,  notice 
from  its  hairing  been  the  chosen  place  of  retire-* 
ment  of  tliat  great  political  negociator  and  travel-^ 
ler,  Eafl  Maeanney ;  here  Umidst  a  wo<!k]  *  of  his 
own  raising  lie  spent  many  of  his  latter  days ;  his 
manners  and  conversation  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  and  of  information  to  those,  who  were  so 
fortunate  «a  to'  enjoy  his  society.  The  following 
inscription  placed  over  his  hall  door,  and  composed 
by  himself,  as  expressive  of  some  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  was  given  by  bis  lordship  to  the 
author. 

Sub  Libertatje 

Quicti 

Hob  avitos  agros,  has  sdes  restithtas  et  omatas 

D.  D.  D. 
Georgius  Comes  de  Macartney,  Yice-comea  Ma- 
cartney de  Dervock,   Dominus  Macartney,  Baro 

T  de 

•  Above  fcreaty  acm. 
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de  Lissanoure,  in  regno  Hibernise. — Baro  Macart- 
ney de  Parkburst,  &  de  Aucbinleckin  regno  Mag*- 
ns  Britannise,  ordinis  regii  et  perantiqui,  Aquile 
Albae,  nee  non  ordtnis  praehonorabilis  de  Balnee 
Eques,  &  Regi  a  sanctioribus  consiliis  utriusque 
regniy  in  patriam  redux.  Anno  1796. 

*  Erin  nos  genuit,  vidit  nos  Africa,  Gangem 
Hausimusy  Europaeque  plagas  fere  visimiis  omn^s. 
Nee  latuit  regio  primum  patefacta  Columbo ; 
Sinarum  licuit  dextram  tetigisse  tyranni ; 
Tartaricos  montes,  magnam  et  transcendere  muran^ 
Turbidaque  impavidi  tentavimus  alta  Pe-cbe*li 
Hactenus  Europae  nullis  sulcata  carinis, 
Casibus  et  variis  acti  terraque  marique 
Sistimus  hie  tandem,  atque  Lares  veneraoBur 

Avoruok 

Mineral  Waters^ 

Near  Balljcastle  there  is  a  chalybeate  water*  It 
is  remarkably  light,  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron. 

Near  the  same  place  there  is  an(|^lumino9e 
vitriolic  water. 

Ob 

*Lord  MacArtnrjr  wa&  a  native  of  Belfast. 
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^  On  the  great  mountain  of  Knocklade  near  the* 
same  place  is  also  a  strong  chalybeate  worthy  of 
notice,  as  it  bears  transportation  to  distant  places. 
It  lies  OH  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  the  lands: 
of  Dnimaus  and  parish  of  Ramoun.     In  a  bed  of 
marly  clay  at  Killroot  there  is  a  purging  nitrous 
water ;  and,  rising  from  the  same  kind  of  soil,  there 
is  another  water  of  the  same  nature  nearer  to  Car- 
rickferg^s,  adjoining  the  river  which  runs  into  the 
sea  at  the   Scotch   quarter.      From   the  benefits^ 
which  have  followed  the  judicious  use  of  this  latter, 
it  deserves  particular  notice.     I  shall  therefore  give 
an  extract  from  the  Belfast  News  Letter,  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1786,  which  I  have  authority  to  say  is  per- 
fectly correct.    "  Its  many  virtues  and  healing  qua- 
lities have  long  ago  received  the  sanction  of  the 
celebrated  Doctor  Rutty^s  testimony.   That  learned 
physician,  in  his  much  esteemed  History  of  the  Mi- 
neral   waters   of    Ireland,    has    distinguished   this 
with  peculiar  commendation.     He  took  the  trouble 
carefuHy  to  anahze  it,  and  has  accurately  stated' 
the  composition  in  his  celebrated  treatise  published 
in  1757.     For  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  curious   the 
following^xtract  is  faithfully  eopied  from  his  in- 
genious book.     After  observing  that  this  is  the  only 
instance  he  met  with,  in  his  researches,  of  a  water, 
wherein  calcareous  nitre  is  the  predominant  salt, 
ai)d  having  mentioned  the  result  of  the  several  ex- 

penments 
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lierioieiits  h$  h»d  m^  vvitli  it}  ba  f^i  '^the 
^  prineipai  *  ii^pregnating  sidt  ia  calcireoui  niue, 
**  and  ^Jhi  ^  ?erf  oioder^le  propoition;  with 
^  which  is  combined  ^  )ittie  miMine  srft,  some 
^  lime-frooe,  and  »  ]it^9  »ulpbur.    As  to^he  cbu^ 
V  asd  KJe  of  this  w»ter,  us  far  as  yet  kaowp^  it  is 
^  fouqd  to  be  purgative  by  the  experieoce  of  the 
'^  coduBon  people^  though  it  requires  a  large  qusA- 
^  tity  tQ  produce  any  notable  effect.    Three  pinu^ 
^f  and  a  half  ane  a  proper  dose." 
.  '<  It  seema  to  be  an  us^ul,  niild^  purging  water, 
^  and  on  account  of  its  mildness  preferable  to  se- 
^<  Teral  othersi  where  there  ipight  be  danger  of  ir* 
^*  ritation  from  too  great  acrimony.    Accordingly 
'^  the  people  of  the  town,   during   the  epidemic 
^^  dysentery  about  the  year  1741,  bsed  frec^uently 
^'  a  posset*  of  it  with  milk,  which  purged  tViem 
<^  considerably,  and  they  found  great  benefit  from 
^  it    And  doub^ess  such  a  medicine,  as  uot  onl^ 
^*  diluting  and  correcting,    but  carrying   off   tbi 
^  acrimony,  was  i^r  more  safe  ttum  iqere  astriv 
^f  gents  conGining  it  within.** 

<<  Kotwitb$t9ki)ding  so  favourable  and  ^atisfactc 
a  testimony,  this  valuable  water  was  seldom  resor 
tOy  and  had  alpiost  lunk  into  qblivion.      I^Iank 

*  A  ponet  generaHy  in  tbui  ooqiitry  •{gni6es  buttmraiillk   w 
viitil  it  eiudkf.    It  is  ^frj  |«oit  a^  «  fvntit  t udori^c* 
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are  uniiccoaQtably  prooe  to  neglect  what  is  easily 
procured,  ^od  seek  wijth  incredible  avidity  more 
<Hfficult,  though  frequently  less  efficacious  reoie* 
4ies*  This  strange  propensity  permitted,  what 
might  justly  be  esteemed  an  important  acquisition, 
to  remain  for  many  years  entirely  useless  and  filled  ' 
with  stones.  At  length,  however,  it  was  cleared 
qut,  and  recent  escperience  evinces^  in  the  amplest 
manner>  that  ^he  water  retains  its  salutary  qua- 
Jities." 

'^  During  the  spring  season  o{  the  present  year 
a  violent  fluz«  fatal  to  numbers,  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  medicines  usual  in  such  case* 
were  in  many  instances  unsuccessfully  applied.  A 
lady,  whose  benevolent  disposition  is  ever  ready  to 
inelieve  distress,  and  who  humanely  exerts  a  large 
share  of  medicinal  knowledge  for  the  advantage 
of  the  indigent^  was  induced  by  this  fiulure  to 
avail  herself  of  Doctor  Rutty^s  information,  and  try 
the  effects  of  the  water.  The  attempt'  happily 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes;  and 
she  has  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that,  by  her 
means,  many  useful  members  of  society  have  been 
restored  to  health  and  industry,  when  nigh  ex- 
hausted by  that  loathsome  and  dangerous  disease. 
No  instance  oecurred,  when  the  water  was  regu- 
}|^)y  and  sj^asonably  taken,  in  which  the  patient  did 

nor 
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not  recover.  It  lias  also  been  employed,  with  good 
effect,  in  bowel,  rheumatic,  and  other  chronic  com- 
plaints. 

Of  salt  springs  there   are  two   not  far  distant 
from  Carrickfergus,  one  at  Ballyhill,  the  other  in 

Island  Magee,  near  Red  Hall  5  they  are  pure  but 
not  strong. 

Sect:  5.    Estates 

Are  in  general  freehold ;  for  they  are  either  im- 
mediate grants  from  the  crown,  or  held  under 
those  grants.  The  exceptions  are  the  properties 
under  the  See  of  Connor.  Some  of  these  estates 
are  very  great,  as  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's,  the 
Marquis  of  Donegal*s,  the  Earl  CNeil's,  and 
the  Antrim  estate  which  includes  the  northern  ba- 
ronies; the  latter,  however,  being  mostly  set  in 
perpetuity,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  respecta- 
ble country  gentlemeu.  There  are,  besides,  a  num- 
ber of  other  respectable  properties  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,,  as  well  belonging  to  the  no- 
bility as  to  the  gentlemen.  In  the*  management  of 
these  estates  there  is  nothing  particular  to  be  re- 
marked,  all  repairs  being  the  work  of  the  tenants; 
in  some  cases  landlords  may  have  built  upon  the 
lands  for  the  use  of  the  occupier;  after  that  the 
tenant  has  the  further  care.     Farming  leases  are 

not 
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not  at  present  granted  of  such  a  length  as  they  fdr«- 
■lerly  were;  it  is  thought  there  is  not  tlie^same 
reason  that  tbey  should  f  lands  are  more  improved, 
and  the  buildings  are  better;  therefore  the  same 
necessity  does  not  exist  for  length  of  lease  as  a 
security    for    improvement.      Building    leases  in 
towns    are   long   of  course;    landlords  find    their 
interest  in  granting  those,  as  it  enhances  the  value 
of  the  circumjacent  lands.     The  rent  of  a  large 
country  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  ascertain ;  for, 
%vhat  would  be  a  moderate  price  for  an  acre  of  land 
in  one    situation,   would   be   most   exorbitant   for 
.  one  of  equal  quality  in  anotlier.     Situation  is  the 
great  valuer;  the  opulent  inhabitants. of  a  Jai^ge 
.  town  pay  for  their  convenience;   and  those,,  who    . 
supply    large,  towns   with    the   produce  of   their 
gardens  and   fields,    pay  to  make  profit  by   ma- 
nufacturing their  raw  material,  land ;  a  few  pounds 
per  acre   is  no  great  object  to   either;    but  the 
price,    another    name    for    the    value^    decjreases 
as  the  distance  increases.     At.  a  certain  .  dtslance 
then  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  found  its  level ; 
but  that  is  not  the  case  either ;  for  one  landlord 
often  sets  cheaper  than  another,  though  tlie  grounds 
are  of  equal  quality ;  besides,  some   estates  have 
been  set  a  few  years  before  others,  which  creates 
another  difference.      To   give  the  rent  therefore, 
that  land  actually  pays,  may  be  doue  with  truth ; 

but 
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but  to  wfg  that  the  different  rents  ascertasn  the 
^uality^  U  not  the  bcU  Any  general  informatioo 
I  may  be  able  to  coUeet  aod  rely  upon  I  AM  gire 
iu  another  places 

BuUdtngS4 

Houses  of  Proprietors. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  improre  a  country  than 
^  residence  of  enlightened  proprietors ;  noUiing 
embellishes  it  more  than  their  habitations.  Though 
there  are  fevr  splendid  houses,  there  are  many 
characterised  by  conTcnience  and  elegance  be- 
longing to  this  rank  in  society.  In  addition  to 
these  must  be  mentioned/  that  most  respectable 
class,  who  are  diffused  over  the  great  estates,  but 
whose  property  in  them  is  only  leaseliold;  it  is  a 
striking  and  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  what  is  done 
by  them^  wherever  they  have  had  encouragement 
to  settle  and  improve,  for  these  are  synonimous 
terms.  Yet  the  pleasure,  that  results  from  contem- 
plating this  subject,  is  fully  equalled  by  the  view 
of  that  comfort,  in  which  the  inferior  occupiers  of 
the  laid  live,  wluch  is  daily  increasing;  within 
these  last  thirty  years,  more  has  been  done  in  this 
way  than  in  the  century,  which  preceded  it. 

The  houses  of  tlie  farmers,  though  in  general 
not  more  than  one  story,  nor  very  spacious,  are 
neat  and  warm,  oftea   roughcast  and   whitened; 
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the  windows  sashed,  and  with  the  doors  painted; 
corered  with  a  good  coat  of  thatch,  and  in  many 
instances  slated  ;  and  with  one  or  two  rooms  floored* 
When  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer  enable  him, 
and  the  size  of  his  farm  justifies  him  in  doing  it, 
there  is  ofteu  a  second  story.     The  offices   of  a 
ferm-house  Consist  of  a  stable,  according  with  tlie 
number  of  horses  required,    a  cow*house  of  the 
same  capacity,  and  a  barn  sufficient  to  contain  a 
stack  of  grain  such  as  the  owner  thinks  fit;  to  these 
may  always  be  added  a  house  for  one  or  more 
pigs,  a  shed  for  his  calves,  and  in  many  instances 
aa  open  house  to  contain   turf,   cars,    and   other 
farming  implements,  to  protect  them,  when  not  in 
use,   from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.     I  do 
not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  this  picture  is  uni- 
versal ;  there  are  exceptions  not  only  in  single  ia^ 
stances,  but  in  particular  parts,  where  things  are  not 
so  well ;  but  I  could  point  out  roads  of  many  miles 
in  extent,  where  the  picture  I  have  drawn  would 
be  realised.    The  materials,   of  which  the  farm- 
houses are  constructed,  in  most  instances,  are  stone, 
as  excellent  quarries  of  basalt  are  to  be  met  with 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  county.     These 
stoaep  when  neatly  put  together,  as  they  are,  form 
a  good  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  mortar; 
and,  as  they  stand  the  hammer,  make  a  permanent 
u  and 
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and  dry  wall.  In  the  district  of  Malone,  and  i« 
some  other  situations  where  stones  are  difficult  to 
be  obtained)  veiy  comfortable  houses  have  beea 
built  of  clay ;  but  that  mode  of  building  is  np# 
nearly  out  of  practice,  brick  being  substituted  in 
its  room. 

The  cottages  of  labourers  and  weavers,  as  well  at 
of  the  other  tradesmen  who  do  not  possess  land, 
are  inferior  to  the  houses  of  the  farmer ;  but  still, 
as  the  others  have  improved,  tltese  have  also  ini- 
jiroved ;  the  general  circumstances  of  the  country 
have  imparted  to  them  a  share  of  comfort ;  great 
attention  has  been  paid  by  many  gentlemen  to  the 
accommodation  of  their  farming  servants,  by  bav* 
ing  for  them  comfortable  habitations;  the  good 
sense  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  this  is  evident, 
for,  the  more  they  perceive  themselves  to  be  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  their  employers,  the  more  at« 
tached  they  will  be  to  them ;  besides  the  general 
feeling  of  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  event  of 
misbehaviour. 

Cottagers. 

The  cottagers  on  a  farm  are  usually  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  necessary 
labour;    sometimes  they   are  tradesmen;    in  this 

case 
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there  is  generally  a  bargain  made  for  them 
or  tome  one  of  their  families  to  assist  the  farmer 
at  particular  hurrying  times,  at  a  certain  price. 
Tlus  ia  a  great  convenience  to  the  farmer,  and 
gives  a  command  of  hands  at  critical  times,  without 
his  being  burthened  with  them  through  the  year. 
Tbis  distribution  of  tradesmen,  for  the  most  part 
linen  weavers,  is  of  great  advantage  also  in  harvest ; 
for  at  this  time  they  are  ready  to  give  their  assis- 
tance, when  called  upon ;  and  having  been  bred  in 
the  country  they  are  well  acquainted  with  farming 
work.  These  tradesmen,  who  form  the  most  nu- 
merous body  of  cottagers,  are  weavers ;  they  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  county,  as  they  cau 
obtain  situations,  which  it  is  often  difficult  fur  them 
to  procure.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  on  view- 
ing the  great  tracts  of  bog  that  are  scattered  oyer 
the  surface  of  the  land,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
•peculation  for  the  owners  to  set  portions  of  it> 
with  a  small  piece  of  the  dry  land  to  build  upon  ; 
the  great  accommodation  of  fuel,  and  the  compara*- 
tive  degree  of  independence  such  situations  bring, 
would  certainly  induce  numbers  to  resort  to  thenu 
A  present  advantage  and  future  iroprovementa 
would  be  the  consequence;  and  little  apprehen- 
sion need  be  entertained  of  exhausting  die  stock 
•f  fuel ;  for,  both  on  inspecting  the  country^  and 

on 
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on  essmining  the  map,  it  appears  that,  from  die  nor- 
*  tbern  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  to  the  sea  toast  oa^he 
north,  one-fourth  of  that  portion  of  the  coutity  is 
covered  with  turf.     This  soil,  which  under  pvoper 
management  is  so  productive,  is  now  kist  to  the 
country,  except  for  the  small  quantity  of  fuel  it 
affords.   It  may  be  objected  that,  by  thus  occupying 
the  bogs,  the  future  source  of  fuel  would  be  cut 
off;  that  would  only  follow  so  far  as  they  are  em- 
ployed for  fuel ;-  bringitig  a  bog  into  labourakle 
land,  unless  it  is  burned  away,  does  not  destroy  it 
as  a  source  of  firing ;  it  dries  and  compresses,  but 
does  not  diminish  it.     Lord  Macartney,  some  years 
ago,  added  very  much  to  the  village  of  Dervock 
upon  this  principle,  of  setting  small  tenements  to 
weavers  and  others;   and  when  I  saw   it,   it   bi<] 
fair  t?o  be  a  thriving  place ;  it  is  an  excellent  situ 
ation  for  firing ;   and  it  was  his  lordship^s  intentio 
to  allot  a  piece  of  bog  to  each  house,  with    t\ 
idea  of  its  being  cultivated.     A  permanent  settt 
'ment,  let  it  be  ever  so  small,  carries  with  it  an  \i 
of  property,  that  tends  to  respectability.      On   1 
subject  I  shall  give  a  quotation  from  a   numbe 
^'  The  Monthly  Review,*'  which  is  most  appl'ic 
to  this  subject,  and  etpressite  of  good    sense 
humanity.     "  We  perfectly  coincide    ^pvith    3Vf 
in  the  statement  of  the  effects  of  a   little    pro 
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on  the  poor.  It  communicatefi^  as  Dr.  Paley  r^-- 
marluy  a  cbarm  to  whatsoever  is  tbe  object  of  it; 
and  tbe  cottage,  the  garden,  the  cow,  or  the  .pig, 
ane  more  essential  in  promoting  industry,  pnidenfie. 
and  stability  of  conduct,  than  many  persons  «iy 
inclined  to  believe.  All  those  plans,  institutionsj 
and  charities,  which  foster  habits  of  neatness  anfi 
regularly  among  tbe  poor,  and  which  assist  xh^m* 
without  taking  the  care  of  ihemseioes  off  their  0wn 
Mnds,  are  most  likely  to  prodace  ^iOMf.'* 

Sect.  6.    Made  of  Occupaiim, 

Size  of  Farms. 

I  shall  be  able,  by  giving  in  another  place  tbe 

particulars  of  tbe  farms  in  some  districts,  to  shew 

the  very  great  difference  there  is  in  their  contejitsj 

but  in  shewing  this  nothing  new  will  appear  tc 

those,  who  are  either  conversant  with  the  nortberr 

counties  of  Ireland,  or  who  have  read  ti{e  statist! 

cal  accounts  of  them.    Where  the  land  is  uniform 

and  no  mountains  occur,  they  are  divided  accord 

ing  to  circumstances,  that  have  taken  place  inde 

pendent  of   all    system.      When    the    cultivate! 

ground  adjoins  the    mountainous  districts,    thee 

the  farms    are    naturally    large,    a    considerable 

quantity  of  high  land  being  usually  set  along  wiii 

tlie  plains  or  vallies;  and  in  many  instances  there 

ore 
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ar^  considerable  tracts  of  green  mountains  held  by 
distant  occupiers,  who  keep  a  resident  herdsman  or 
two  to  look  aftfer  the  cattle,  that  feed  upon  them, 
whether  their  own,  or  belonging  to  pe^rsons,  who  pay 
for  their  summer's  grass. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written 
upon  the  most  eligible  portion  of  ground  for  a 
farmer  to  rent,  with  profit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  community ;  certainly  no  man  ought  to  have 
more  land  in  possession  than  he  is  able  by  his  capi* 
tal  and  skill  to  make  the  most  of;  and,  if  a  whole 
country  was  unoccupied,  then  landlords  would  be 
acting  right  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sub* 
ject,  before  any  engagement  was  made ;  but  here 
it  is  a  matter  beyond  remedy ;  the  large  and  the 
small  farms  are  so  interwoven,  and  the  tenures  are 
so  various,  and  misery  would  ensue  to  so  many 
persons  by  a  radical  change,  that,  though  it  may  be 
%  matter  of  speculation  in  this  country,  it  can 
icarcely  ever  be  looked  to  as  a  matter  of  practice. 


Rents. 
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Jtents. 
Redts  are  all  paid  in  money,  not  in  kind. 

Tenures. 

Leases  are  generally  freehold — some  for  lives 
and  years^-ftome  for  lives  alone.  Bishops*  leases 
are  for  twenty-one  years^  often  with  clause  of  re- 
DewaL 

Expense  and  Profit. 

On  this  subject  I  find  it  impossible  to  .say  any 
thing  satisfactory. 

Implements. 

Within  these  last  ten  years,  a  manSest  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  implements  of  husban- 
dry. For  this  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  Mr.  Christy,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  imported 
them  from  Scotland  and  from  England.  Their  ad- 
Tant^e  over  those  formerly  in  use  has  been  so 
evident,  that  they  are  rapidly  spreading  over  the* 
county;    and,  manufactures  of  them  being  esta-. 

blished 
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blished  in  many  places,  they  are  noie  procured 
with  much  facility,  and  promise  fair  to  drive 
out  the  old  ones.  Some  years  ago  it  might 
have  been  necessary  to  expose  the  bad  qualities 
of  the  old,  and  praise  the  excellence  of  the  new ; 
but  tlie  matter  seems  to  be  so  generally  well  under- 
stood, that  every  farmer  of  any  eminence  in  his 
line  is  pearfectly  informed  of  the  superiority  of  the 
latter.  To  Mr.  Christy  we  owe  the  first  imporution 
of  the  Scotch  plough,  which  was  invented  by 
Small ;  and  to  his  example,  in  die  application  of 
it,  in  a  great  measure,  we  owe  the  general  adoption 
c^  it  Other  varieties  of  these  implements  for 
dt£Ferent  soils,  and  different  operations  of  tillage, 
ha^  also  fonnd  tbeir  way  into  this  tjounty.  Ploughs 
with  double  mould«boards  for  earthing  drills,  either 
of  potatoes  of  of  turnips,  and  others  for  taking 
potatoes  Out  of  the  drills  are  /ound  to  expedite 
those  works,  and  to  perform  them  in  a  superior 
manner.  But  one  of  the  neatest  machines  of  this 
kind,  which  I  have  seen,  is  a  plough  of  Mr.  Stewart's, 
of  Willinount,  calculated  for  taking  the  earth  at 
once  from  both  sides  of  the  drill,  and  also  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  double  mould-board.  To 
either  operation  it  is  adapted,  by  opening  or  closing 
it  with  screws,  exactly  fitting  it  to  the  portion  meant 
to  be  taken  olT,  or  to  be  put  to  the  drill.'    Harrows 

of 
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of  improved  comrtfuction  ate  milch  in  use,. which, 
without  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  draught,  tbuch 
the  ground  in  all  necessary  parts,     tn  the  construc- 
tion of  the  common  car  thete  is  a  great  alteration 
for  the  betten  Spoked  wheelS)  turning  on  the  axle-* 
tree,  have  been  introduced,  and  are  gaining  ground* 
But  carta  are  in  many  places  in  comparatively  gene* 
ral  use,  especially  on  large  farms,  and  in  the  neigh«> 
bourhood  of  towns.    Near  Belfast  ther^  ace  ten 
for  one  there  was  ten  years  ago ; — diey  are  mostly 
one-horse  carts,  well  constructed  and  strong.  Carts, 
but  of  a  different  description,  called  Scotch  caru, 
are  used  fay  the  public  carriers,  to  the  total  ezclu* 
sion  of  the  common  car.    These  have  not  a  box ; 
they  have  flat  backs,  made  of  cross  boards  for  tying. 
oB  tbeF  loading,  and,  with  a  good  horse,  will  draw 
bom   fifteen  hundred  weight  to  a  ton ;   the  usual 
load  about  etgjhteen  hundred.    It  is  to  the  diameter 
of  the  wheeb  ihty  are  indebted  for  their  powers ; 
but  in  ascending  hills  they  are  very  severe,  and  in 
descending  not  easy ;  their  proper  place  is  on  a 
level*     If  one  person  was  owner  of  many  carts,  the 
best  mode,  that  he  could  adopt,  would  be  to  have  a 
spare  horse  to  put  on  at  the  hills,   the  keeping  of 
which  might  be  made  up  by  the  conse<pient  ex- 
pedition.    Several   threshing  machines  have  been 
erected  within  ten  or  twelve  years  past;   that  at 
X  Trumerj- 
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Trumcry,  by  Captain  Stewart,  was  the  first ;   Mr*.  . 
Dobbsy  near  Carrickfergus,    has    one  worked   by 
water;    Mr.  Whittle^  of  Thistleborough,  near  Gle- 
navy,  has  one  also  upon  the  same  construction; 
Mr.  M'Neilj  of  Lame,  has  had  one  for  several  years 
at' bis  farm  in  Island  Magee,  and  has  now  erected 
a  second;   as  also  Mr.  Hunter  of  Ballymagarry ; 
and  this  year  Mr.  Gorman,  of  Broom-mount,  has 
set  anotlier  going.     To  these  may  be  added,  that 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Willmount,  is  erecting  one.     Oa 
farms,  large  enough  to  afford  sdch  an  expense,  no- 
thing can  be  more  desirable ;  the  expedition,  with 
which  it  does  its  work,  the  complete  manner  in 
which  it  takes  off  the  grain,  and  the  speedy  hand- 
ling which  it  promotes,   make   it  a  great   object 
indeed ;  for  one  of  the  most  tedious  processes  in 
farming  is  the  usual  mode  of  threshing,    subject, 
to  so  many  frauds,   whether  it    is  perforaied  by 
measure,  or  by  the  day.     In  addition  to  these  ad-- 
vantages,   it  must   not  be   unmentioned,    that   in 
bad  weather  the  whole  force  of  a  farm  can  be  ap-*. 
plied  to  this  work,  when  every  other  labour  is  sus- 
pended.    One  accompaniment  there  ought  always, 
to  go  witli  this  machine,  a  house  to  preserve  the: 
straw,  if  cattle  are  to  be  fed  with  it;  otherwise  its 
qualities  suffer  much.     Other  implements   are  the: 
fan  for  winnowing  grain,  now  in  very. general  use; 

potatoe- 
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potatoe-washers ;  turnip  aad  potatoe  cutters ;  with 
turnip  drill  barrows,  pusiied  like  a  common  wheel* 
barrow.  Rollers  are  in  some  cases  used,  hut  not 
so  often  as  they  should  be.;  for  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  one  passing  of  a  heavy  roller  over  clay 
ground,  baked  with  the  March  winds,  will  ba^e 
more  effect  than  five  turns  of  a  double  harrow. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  of  improved  Implements  of 
Husbandry. 

On  the  first  introduction  of  the  threshing  ma- 
oliines  they  were  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
consequently  more  expensive  than  those  in  present 
use,  notwithstanding  th^  increased  price  of  mate- 
rials and  workmanship.  At  the  time  Mr.  Stewart 
and  Mr.  Christy  erected  theirs  the  cost  was  near 
100/.  now  they  can  be  made  for  less  than  50/.  they 
are  much  smaller,  and  much  more  easily  worked, 
and  stand  in  the  barns  in  a  space  of  about  thirteen 
feet  by  seven.  Those,  tliat  are  made  in  Scotland, 
are  cheaper  than  50/.  paying  ever}'  expense,  eV6n 
of  the  workman,  who  comes  over  to  set  them  up. 

Of  the  odier  more  common  implements  there 
are  very  numerous  makers  in  Belfast;  and  at  th6^ 
founderies  there  all  the  parts,  that  require  to  be 
made  of  cast  iron,  are  to  be  obtained.     In  Lisbu'rn 

there 
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there  is  at  present  a  very  extensive  Banofactopy^ 
carried  on  by  Edward  Qribber,  Castle-stveet;  be 
bas  been  at  great  pains  to  proeore  the  best  work^^ 
men,  and  the  best  models  for  eveiy  implement  io 
husbandry  $  that  it  may  be  known,  wher^  these  am 
to  be  procured  and  their  pripes,  I  subjoin  the  foU 
lowing  list,  as  furnished  by  himsdf ;  ^ding  that 
be  bas  giyen  general  content  to  those,  whp  hi^ve 
employed  him. 


Large    farn^ing    carts 

mounted    on    diife- 

rent  constructions  - 

from  10^  to  12; 

guineas;. 

Soialler  do. 

— 

a/.  — 10/, 

Carrier^  carts 

^-r 

9/.  — 12/. 

Jlay  carts 



14/.  1 5s.  Sfd, 

Carts  for  a  pair  of  o^en 

— 

14 

guineaa 

City  or  police  carts  with 

sliding  bottoms     - 



17 

ditto, 

farming      cars       with 

spoked  wheels,  turn- 

ing on   axletrees  to 

tumble  vp  like  carts 

— 

6     —8 

ditto. 

pommon  cars 



4    —6 

ditto. 

Hand  carts  with  which  a 

man  can  carry  from 

2^6  cwt. 

"■"■ 

2i 

ditto. 
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J>riU  barrows  double,  to 

sow  two  rows      .  —      3             guineas, 

J>o.  to  sow  one  row      •  i/.  i4g.  i^. 

Wheel^rrowsp  fiom  Us.  to  IL  6s. 

Haod-barrowi        •      -  8s.  8d. 

Bleacber^s  barrows       -  12s.  0 
U^rge     double    lollers 

iMthabox            -.  ~     13            guineas. 

Single  4o.        -       ^  —2—5  ditto, 

J^hughs  of  (iiferaU  sorts. 


Wilkes    improved   or 
Blanter  plough 

Po,  with  two  socks  and 
knife  for  openipg 
ground        •  . 

Small  plough  with  ^ 
chain         r      *    - 

J)q.  with  a  common 
muzzle 

Right  and  left  furrowed 
plough         r 

Drill  plough  for  open- 
ing drills  and  mould- 
ing them 

plunie^s  long  plough  - 


3i  guineas, 


4/.  165.  6d. 


—       3 


7  gumeasi 

3/.  135.  6d. 


—      5 


guineas. 


3/.    0    0 
3  guineas, 

CommQU 
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Common    Irish  plough  from    l/.  to  2/. 

Harrows  of  different  sorts. 

Apotatoe  double  harrow,  fall  mounted  41.  l\s.    O 
A   single   one  of   another  plan,    full 

mounted  -  -  U,  lOs.  '  O 

A  double  break  harrow,  full  mounted  3/.  195.     7^(/. 
Jointed. do.  five  burrs,  full  mounted  3/.     8^.     Sd. 
Do.  four  burrs, full  mounted*         -      21.  I6s.'\0\d. 
Single  harrow  full  mounted,  with  three 
burrs  -  ---!/.  145.     IJrf. 

Market  tars,  from  5    to    7       guineas. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  had  at  the  same 
place  hemes,  cart  straddles,  with  every  minor  in- 
strument  in  the  farming  line. 

All  kinds  of  carriage  wheels  are  manufactured  at 
the  same  place ;  with  coach,  cart,  and  car  axletrees 
turned  in  a  lathe  made  for  that  purpose. 

Winnowing  fans,  with  a  double  and  single  blast, 
are  also  made  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
price,  from  four  to  six  guineas. 

Fences. 

The  soil  of  the  county  of  Antrim  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  white  thorn,  and 
the  good  farmers  take  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance. 
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?UDce,  by  planting  all  the  new  made  ditches  with 
tliorn  quicks ;  a  strong  proof  of  the  extensive  de« 
mand.for  them,  is,  their  being  exposed  for  sale 
during  the  planting  season  in  many  of  the  markets. 
The  banks  of  these  fences  were  made  formerly 
much  larger  .than  tliey  are  now ;  for,  it  is  found 
that  the  hedge  makes  a  much  greater  progress  in 
a  tliin  than  in  a  thick  bank;  and  the  value  of 
land  is  so  much  better  known,  that  less  of  it  is 
consumeil  in  that  way.  The  most  approved  mode 
of  making  them  now,  is  to  face  the  bank  with  thd 
field  stones,  standing  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
with  the  2d  or  third  row  of  stones  to  lay  in  the 
quicks,  having  some  of  the  best  earth  put  about 
them,  and  the  remainder  locked  up  as  near  a  per* 
pendicular  as  it  can  be,  so  that  cattle  cannot  gain 
fopting  upon  it,  either  to  trample  it  down,  or  to 
eat  the  young  -quicks.  The  trenches  are  of  various 
depths  and  width,  but  a  ver}'  narrow  one,  with  a  . 
well  formed  bank,  makes  a  good  fence  immedi^ 
ately ;  there  is  in  most  cases  a  scarcement  of  a  few 
.  inches,  to  prevent  the  stones  from  slipping. 

The  cultivated  appearance  these  fences  give  to 
the  country,  whh  the  shelter  they  afford  to  cattle, 
and  the  security  imparted  to  the  growing  cropsliy 
them,  are  considerations  of  great  consequence; 
add  in  .great  districts  they  have.proditced  their 

effect 
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•fleet  The  growth  of  tlie  white  thorn  hedges^ 
throagh  the  barony  of  Masseretie,  is  so  vigorous^ 
and  they  are  so  ntimerous,  as  of  themselves  to 
give  the  country  a  wooded  fiuse. 

It  would  be  trespassing  too  much  to  particularise 
all  the  parts  of  the  country  ornamented  by  them ; 
but  I  cannot  pass,  without  a  second  notice,  the 
great  care,  with  which  tiie  hedges  are  made  and 
kept  between  Antrim  and  Kells,  after  the  moun- 
tain  is  passed ;  about.  Kells  nothing  can  be  more 
chearfuL  The  mountain,  fences  are,  either  of 
stones  gathered  from  the  surface  or  thrown  loosely 
together  in  many  cases,  or  drains  and  banks  of 
earth;  from  the  mode,  in  which  they  are  made, 
they  are  rather  marks  of  the  division  of  the  pro* 
perties,  than  restraints  upon  the  cattle, 

I  do  not  observe  any  thtng  particular  in  the  ma* 
naxrement  of  the  quicks,  except  keeping  them 
very  dean  after  planting ;  for  the  same  vigour  of 
soil,  that  encourages  them,  supports  weeds  with 
equal  vigour. 

Where  fences  are  good,  there  some  attention 
may  be  expected  to  be  paid  to  render  them,  useful, 
by. a  proper  method  of  opening  and  of  shutting 

the 
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the  inclotures  they  form.  Accordingly  gates,  though 
not  of  any  very  particularly  good  construction,  are 
frequent,  and  contribute  their  share  to  impart  an 
air  of  neatness  and  comfort  to  the  whole. 

The  entrances  to  gentlemen^a  places  are  orna* 
mented  by  modern  approaches^  in  various  fashions; 
and  their  fields  well  divided,   and   shut  by   gates 
upon   the  best  construction.     These  objects  are 
productive  of  pleasure  without  doubt;   but,  as  a 
matter  tending  to  impress  an  idea  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  a  country,  the  farmer^s  attention  to  neat- 
ness, and  in  this  way  to  embellishment,  is  much 
aiore  conclusive,  and  must  in  a  high  degree  con- 
tribute to  the  gratification  of  every  resident  gen- 
tleman ;  for,  how  limited  must  be  his  rural  plea- 
sures, when  confined  to  his  own  demesne,  and  ho\V 
shocking   the  contrast,  when  on  his  issue  from  it 
he  sees  nothing  around  him,  that  can  be  in  any 
degree  u  accompaniment  to  what  h^  bat  left  t 


CHAPtER 
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CHAPTER  IL 

AGRICULTURE. 

Sect.  l.     Arable  Land. 

Mode  of  Culture. 

The  tillage  system  of  this  county  will  be  best 
displayed,  by  detailing  the  management  of  the  soil 
for  the  different  crops  commonly  cultivated. 

^  Wheat. 

The  great  wheat  district  extends  along  the  shore  ' 
of  Lough  Neagh^  comprehending  the  south  parts 
of  the  baronies  of  Toome  and  Antrim,  the  west  and 
southern  parts  of  Masserene,  the  south  and  east  of 
Bel&st  as  far  as  Lame,  being  bounded  in  the  last 
by  the  mountains.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
many  other  parts  where  this  grain  is  cultivated,  but 
not  in  Uie  same  proportion. 

Preparation. 
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PTtparaJtiion. 

1 9t.  Plain  fallow.  This  mode  still  prevails,  par- 
ticularly in  Lower  Masserene,  in  the  parish  of  Kil* 
lead,  where  the  soil,  being  of  a  very  strong  clay, 
requires  all  the  assistance,  which  the  plough,  the 
winter*s  frost,  and  die  suminer^s  sun  can  afibrd. 
The  best  farmers  break  up  for  their  fallows  before 
winter,  give  a  second  ploughing  after  their  spring 
corn  and  potatoes  are  in  the  ground ;  then  they 
harrow  the  land  well ;  upon  this  the  manure  is 
spread,  either  lime  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  earth ; 
then  another  very  light  stirring  before  sowing; 
the  whole  is  laid  either  dry,  by  water-furrowing, 
or  by  shovelling  between  the  ridges.  In  some 
cases  the  wheat  is  put  in  with  the  last  ploughing. 
When  lime  is  laid  alone,  from  100  to  J  30  barrels 
are  applied;  when  mixed  with  eartli,  about  half 
that  quantity. 

2d.  Polatoc  fallow.  This  is  the  most  general 
preparation  for  wheat  throughout  the  county,  and 
certainly  has  the  advantage,  from  no  intervention 
of  an  unproductive  year,  and  no  labour  but  that 
required  for  the  growing  crop,  except  the  seed 
furrow. 

Sd.  After  clover.  Wheat  after  clover  has  not 
|>een  found  to  answer  the  general  expectation ;  it  is 

not 
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not  a  good  preparation,  wbere  die  soil  is  beat^,  and 
where  it  bas  not  been  in  tbe  very  best  condition 
previous  to  tbe  clover  crop ;  but,  wbere  it  bas  been 
tried  in  favourable  ground^  clean,  and  high  in 
heart,  I  have  seen  it  answer  well.  .  Wheat  n  some* 
limes  sowed  tifter  other  grain,  and  after  flax  ^  tbis^ 
^len  it  is  done,  is  from  the  reliance  oh  the  rich- 
ness and  freshness  of  the  soil.  Great  crops  are 
sometimes  raised  in  this  way. 

Seed.  The  quantity  sown  by  the  best  farmers, 
is  about  five  Winchester  bushels  to  the  Irish  acre. 
Their  opitiion  is,  that  sowitig  thick  not  only  pre- 
vents weeds  from  growing,  but  that  it  makes  tlie 
crop  come  in  mote  regularly  and  more  early ;  for 
all  thin  crops  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
mildewj  probably,  because  from  their  tillowing 
tbey  are  later. 

Time  of  sowing.  On  fallows  so  early  as  the  latter 
end  of  September,  or  tbe  beginning  of  October, 
to  secure  as  early  a  cutting  as  possible.  On  po- 
tatoe  fallow,  tbe  time  depends  upon  the  getting 
out  the  potatoes,  which  often  is  not  accomplished 
tintil  tlie  latter  end  of  November.  At  this  tima 
it  succeeds  well,  and  often  later.  When  the  sow- 
ing is  retarded  much  beyond  this  time,  the  better 
way  is  to  wait  until  the  frosts  are  over,  and  rains 
ba^e  8id>srded.  ' 

Little 
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•  Little  culture  is  bestowed  on  die  growing^  wbeat^ 
except  pulling  out  the  larger  weeds  by  hand.  Some* 
times  it  is  rolled,  or  even  borrowed.  One  gentle* 
man  told  me,  that  he  covered  a  piece  of  wheat  in 
spring  with  fresh  soil  from  the  furrows,  and  from 
this  top-dressing  he  had  a  great  produce. 

Marvest  —  is  not  very  regular.  ,  What  is  Mwn 
early  in  Autumn,  is  generally  fit  to  cut  (soil  and 
situation  the  same)  a  fortnight  sooner  tban  that 
sown  in  February  or  March;  but  on  the  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils  the  later  sown  comes  near  ibe  faUcfir 
crop  of  strong  clay.  From  tbe  qaiddle  of  August 
to  tbe  latter  end  of  September  may  be  reckoned, 
(taking  one  year  with  tlie  other)  about  tbe  period 
of  our  wheat  harvest. 

M^at  is  a]wa}'6  reaped,  and  tied  in  slieaves^ 
Urdve  of  which  form  a  stook ;  these  ase  aometiiBes 
nude  fdouble,  to-  prevent  then  from  faUing.* 

Threshing  is  not  approved  of  unless  the  gi^tn 
is  very  dry ;  when  that  is  not  the  case,  te  is  bruised 
oo  tlie  bam  floor,  and  grows  Uae-mou'lded.  Lash- 
ing at  is  much  belter,  tlKMigfa  more  tedious.  But 
the  operation  of  sepaimtang  it  from  the  straw  b 
performed  better,  and  more  expeditiously,  by  the 
threBhtng->maefaine. 

Produce 

•  Wlicmt  is  every  where  rvaped  nodi  grtener  tliaii  fortiifrly ;  tlm 
pieven|8  lost,  and  aifiirds  a  finer  ifinplew 
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Produce.  This  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  fallowed 
ground  on  the  stiff  soils,  so  much  SO9  that  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  very  intelligent  farmer  in  Killead,  that 
the  difference  nearly  paid  the  expense  of  the  la- 
bour; so  much  ivas  plain  fallow  superior  to  potatoe 
fallow.  Two  tons  the  fresh  acre  is  notextraordinar}'; 
dn^and  a  half  ton  common  But  I  am  here  speaking 
t>f  the  best  culture  in  the  most  favourable  soil; 
in  the  lighter  soils  the  quantity  is  not  so  great  In 
good  years  a  t6n  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average. 
The  manufacture  of  wheat  into  bread  is  within 
these  last  ten  years  most  extensively  diffused; 
before  that  time  it  was  confined  to  towns  or  large 
villages ;  at  present  there  is  not  any  public  house 
in  the  most  remote  places,  where  good  bread  may 
not  be  met  with.  For  this  we  are  in  a  great  degree 
indebted  to  the  flour-mills,  which,  by  putting  in  a 
small  compass  the  more  nutritious  parts  of  the 
giaia^  render  it  more  portable. 

Sort.  Varieties  of  wheat  are  every  day  appear- 
ing ;  it  is  very  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  what  is 
tl|e  most  valuable  kind :  a  species,  called  the  Lam- 
mas Flood,  is  much  prized  for  its  produce,  and  for 
being  early  ripe;  but  it  sheds  the  proudest  grains 
if  it  be  not  taken  in  time.     A  species  also  called 

Scotch 
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Scotch  wheat,  from  its  being  imported  from  that 
country,  is  prolific ;  but  the  ears,  being  of  a  bulky 
and  open  construction,  are  supposed  to  retain 
moiM;ure,  which  renders  them,  in  wet  weather,  apt 
to  sprout,  which  was  the  case  in  the  harvest  of 
1809^  even  before  it  was  reaped.  The  white- 
strawed  and  velvet  wheat  still  keep  their  character, 
en  light  and  gravelly  soils.  Spring  wheat  is  almost 
unknown,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
sown  in  spring ;  that  is,  all  through  the  month  of 
Februaiy ;  the  cause  of  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
is  the  late  taking  up  of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  the 
experience,  that,  unless  wheat  has  a  good  root, 
and  covers  the  groaud  before  the  frosts  set  in, 
it  is  better  unsown  until  after  that  time :  therefore 
it  is,  that  in  the  sandy  soil  between  Lisburn  and 
Belfast  it  is  put  in  so  late. 

SUeping  the  seed.  This  is  not  so  much  in  fa«» 
shion  as  it  formerly  was.  It  certainly  seems  ei^- 
traordinary,  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  any  sub* 
stance,  as  a  grain  of  wheat  can  imbibe,  should 
have  so  strong  an  influence,  during  the  growth  of 
near  a  year,  as  to  prevent  the  smut,  a  disorder, 
that  is  entirely  confined  to  the  ear,  and  often  to 
a  few  grains  in  that  ear ;  a  temporary  vigour  cer- 
tainly may  be  imparted  to  a  seed  by  (he  salt  if 
imfaiibes,  and  the  lime  tliat  covers  it;  but  that  can 

last 
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kst  oaIj  a  short  time.    The  steeps  here  alluded  b 
being  of  -a  nature    to  assist  the  sprouting  of  d 
seedy  may  in  that  instance  do  good,  and  can  i 
no  harm,  when  properly  managed.    Bat  what  is 
be   said   of  steeping  wlieat  in   a  preparation 
anenie? — the  operator  must  certainly  take  the  sm 
for  a  living   animal^  when   he   attacks  it  in  d 
deadly  way.     From  some  obnervations  I  made  d 
ring  four  ^periodsy  I  am  much  inclined  to  thit 
that  the   quality  of  the  grain,    prbrided  it  is 
strengtiv  sufficient  to  vegetate,  has  vety  little  cc 
nection  with  the  smut,  or  with  any  other  disord 
to  which  wlieat  during  its  growth  is  liable. — T. 
year  1798  was  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of 
wheal  crop;  of  course  the  seed  of  that  year  ^ 
•oi#ed  for  the  ensuing  one :  when  that  came  to 
reaped  it  was  a  most  miserable  sight,  full  of  ev 
itnperfectiou,  that  wheat  is  liable  to  from  tke  w< 
of  seasons ;  as  no  good  seed  was'  to  be  procu 
this,  of  necessity,  was  sown,   and,  in    ISOO, 
wheat  was  superior  even  to  that  of   1798  ;    but 
fair  sample  next  year  produced  a    most   sm 
ofispring.     I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think, 
the  cause  of  this  defect  most  be  sought  for,  nc 
the  seed,  but  in   some   otiier  circumstance. 
Darwin  thinks  it- proceeds  from  want  of  innpre! 
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tion,  and  that  what  happens  in  the  ear  of  wheat, 
is  similar  to  the  case  of  the  eggs  of  oviparous  ani* 
mals,  which  when,  without  the  vivifying  principle, 
corrupt,  instead  of  producing,  life.  When  wheat 
has  smut,  it  is  recommended  to  lash  it,  not  to  thresh 
it ;  for  in  lashing,  the  smat-balls  come  out  whole, 
and  may,  if  not  broken  by  the  feet,  be  easily 
separated  from  the  sound  grain  without  injuring 
its  colour.  The  smutty  powder  may  also  with 
safety  be  washed  off  the  sound  wheat,  previous  to 
its  being  dried. 

A  much  more  serious,  because  a  more  extended 
disorder,  remains  to  be  mentioned;  namely,  the 
blight,  or  mildew.  This  is  not  confined  to  a  limited 
number  of  ears,  but  at  once  spreads  over  whole  fields, 
attacking  the  vital  principle  of  the  plant,  and  leav* 
ifig  the  ear  to  languish  and  consume,  according  to 
the  stage  of  growth  in  which  the  plant  is.  This 
disorder  is  the  more  or  the  less  injurious.  But, 
whatsoever  stage  it  is  in,  the  only  palliative  is  to 
cut  it  the  instant  it  is  perceived  to  be  struck ;  for 
it  is  well  known,  that  every  instant  wheat  stands 
after  the  mildew  appears,  is  mischievous  to  the 
grain  ;  and  it  is  found  that  it  fills  after  being  cut, 
though  it  consumes  when  left  standing.  How  to 
account  for  this  I  know  not,  but  this  fact  I  saw 
ascertained  some  years  ago,  by  the  Rev.  William 
z  Moore, 
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Moore,  at  Mount  Panther.  The  rust  is  anothc 
disorder,  to  which  wheat  is  subject;  in  this  case  th 
orange  powder  is  generally  confined. to  the  ea 
getting  between  the  chests  and  the  grain.  This 
have  often  seen,  but  the  injury  is  more  partial,  hi 
ing  confined  to  a  smaller  compass.  But  the  caui 
(the  orange  powder)  seems  to  be  the  ^ame.  By  t1 
writers  on  the  subject  this  powder  has  been  su 
posed  the  seed  of  fungi,  which  adhere  to,  and  ta 
root  in  the  straw,  and  by  their  growth  bo  injii 
the  texture  of  it,  as  to  destroy  the  power  of  cc 
veying  nourishment  to  the  ear.  Whether  this 
the  case  or  not,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  i 
cause  was  once  ascertained,  as  then  a  rem< 
might  be  found.  -As  matters  stand  at  present 
palliative  alone  can  be  administered,  and  that  is, 
Mr.  Young  says,  cutting,  at  whatsoever  stage 
growth  the  misfortune  liappens. 

The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  not  confined  to 
district  above-mentioned ;  I  met  it  very  good 
tween  Stranocum  and  Dervock,  in  the  parisl 
Derry  Thechan ;  the  fields  there  were  not  la 
but  they  shewed  what  the  ground  was  capable 
About  Ballymoney  I  have  seen  excellent  ci 
especially  at  Leslie  Hill,  where  it  was  managec 
the  late  Mr.  Leslie  in  a  superior  manner,  as 
as  every  other  branch  of  farming.     The  soil  o 
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the  low  lands  of  Antrim  seems  particularly  well  cal- 
cabled,  under  good  management,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  kind  of  grain. 

Barley, 

Though  the  county  of  Antrim  is  not  a  barley 
country,  yet  there. is  a  good  deal  raised  in  it;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  general  character  of  the  soil  is 
more  adapted  for  wheat,   there  are  dry  and  gra- 
velly swells  dispersed  throughout,  which  are  favour- 
able to  it.     The  general  preparation  is  a  potatoe 
Allow ;  but  it  is  often   sowed  after  wheat  in  two 
ploughings.      If   the    ground  has  been  in   good 
heart  for  the  wheat,  the  barley  is  good ;  if  not,  it  is 
otherwise ;  but  barley  is  seldom  attenlpted,  except 
there  is  a  prospect  of  success.     Few  farmers  now 
dung  their  ground,  as  formerly,  for  barley  after  a 
winter*s  fMlow,   which  was   30  years  ago  a  very 
common  thing ;  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  changes 
in'' practice;  all  that  kind  of  manure  is  now  ap* 
pKed  to  potatoes ;  the  cliange  is  certainly  for  the 
better;  and  fallow  is  one  step  to  a  good  course  of 
cropping. 

Sort.  The  four-rowed,  which  is  reckoned  more 
profitable  to  the  farmer  than  to  the  maltster  ;  though 
this   species   may    not   make  so  much  malt  from 

a  given 
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a  given  quaotity,  it  certainly  makei  h  of  a  v< 
fine  quality,  being  very  fair  in  cokmr  and  d 
in  skin. 

Quantity  of  seed.  About  five  bushels  to  the  Ii 
acre ;  if  it  is  got  in,  wben  the  ground  is  in  pro| 
order,  in  the  latter  end  of  March  or  the  beginu 
of  April,  a  smaller  quantity  may  do,  because  it 
room  to  spread,  and  may  be  ripe  soon  enou| 
but  all  grail),  tbat  is  sown  laie,  ought  to  have  m 
seed,  which  hastens  the  ripening  of  it  By 
means  it  sooner  covers  the  ground,  and  runs  to  • 
Thne  qf  sowing.  From  the  latter  end  of  Marc 
the  beginning  of  May-^t-the  middle  of  Afnril  is 
most  usual  season, 

Ilanxst,  According  to  the  situation  and  tim 
sowing,  from  tlie  ipiddle  of  August  to  the  h 
end  of  September.  It  is  all  reaped  and  stoc 
in  the  fields,  until  it  is  sufficiently  dfy  to  be  st^< 
•r-thresbed  in  th^  usual  way,  except  w^re  ms^ch 
are  erected  for  tlie  purpose  j  but  the  tbreshini 
barley  is  not  so  compleady  performed  in  this 
as  in  the  usual  manner ;  (ox  it  does  not  takt 
.  the  awns  so  clean,  which  gives  the  grain  a  kiii 
appearance,  and  disfigures  it,  so  that  to  the  b 
it  gives  an  excuse  for  an  abatement  of  p 
The  way  to  remedy  this,  is  b)*  threshing  it  8 
cond  time,  lifter   it  is  separate4  froqi  tlie    si 
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which  18  not  a  tedious  operation,  and  is  well  paid 
tor  by  the  additional  price  iu  iine  appearance 
brings. 

Produce.  This  is  the  end,  to  which  all  cultivation 
tends  ^  and  is  as  various  as  the  land  that  affords  it, 
and  the  skill  of  the  holder.  When  barley  follows 
potatoes,  either  drilled  or  in  ridges,  upon  soil  that 
agrees  with  it,  tbeo»the  crop  is  the  best ;  and  this  is 
the  cultare  given  to  it,  where  it  is  the  first  object ; 
in  this  case  two  ions,  and  sometitnes  more  are  gained 
on  the  northern  coast,  where  this  is  a  favourite 
grain,  this  quantity  is  not  uncommon,  and  about 
towns  where  manure  is  to  be  had,  that  agrees  with 
it;  but  where  it  is  only  a  secondary  object,  and 
succeeds  another  crop  of  grain,  the  case  is  difie- 
reaty  one-half  of  this  produce  being  nearer  the 

Oaii. 

The  quantity  of  oats,  sown  in  the  northern  coun* 
Ues  of  Ireland,  is  great  in  proportion  to  that  of 
any  odier  grain.  The  straw  forms  the  chief  sup- 
port of  cattle.  The  pioduce  of  the  grain,  joined  to 
potatoes,  forms  the  principal  food  of  tlie  great 
/  body  of  the  people ;  from  thence  it  i^atomlly  arises, 

f  that 
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that  much  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  cul 
tivation  of  this  grain^  to  which  the  soil,  especiall 
in  the  lower  lands,  is  perfectly  well  suited,  as  wi 
appear  when  the  produce  is  spoken  of. 

Tillage,  Oats  are  sown  after  potatoes,  where  whe 
.  and  barley  are  not  generally  cultivatedi  and  one 
more  crops  are  taken,  until  the  benefit  of  the  ft 
low  is  too  often  compleatly  done  away.  They  a 
likewise  sown  on  grass  ground,  that  has  be 
manured  with  lime,  or  any  other  substance  u: 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  this  is  done  without  a 
otlier  tillage  than  one  stirring  for  each  sowing. 

Where  wheat  and  barley  are  cultivated,  oats 
only  a  secondary  consideration ;  but,  aa  the  rais 
of  those  crops  implies  a  superior  degree  of  1 
bandry,  so  we  find  those,  who  cultivate  oats,  p; 
greater  degree  of  attention  to  them,  as  alsi 
every  other  production  of  the  soil. 

.  On- wheat  and  barley  stubbles,  and  on  one  plo 
ing,  oats  are  generally  sown  on  farms,  where  \ 
crops  are  the  principal ;  and,  the  soil  having 
put  into  the  best  condition  for  their  rece) 
very  excellent  returns  are  received,  becaus 
soil  being  generally  strong,  and  the  previous  t 
good,  as  well  as  the  manuring  pleiitiful,  tli< 
nothing  like  exhaustion,  the  ground   being 
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from  the  same  cause ;  the  oats  in  most  cases  turn 
out  considerable  in  quantity,  and  in  quality  excel- 
lent. 

Since  the  cultivation  of  clover  has  encreased  so 
much  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  county,  clover 
lea  is  often  the  preparation  for  oats  ^  one  ploughing 
only  is  given,  but  the  furrows  are  in  most  cases 
shovelled,  and  in  many  instances  dug,  or  ploughed 
and  shovelled,  an  excellent  method,  as  it  answers 
two  good  purposes,  the  covering  tlie  seed,  and  keep- 
ing the  ground  dry ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  shovelling  of  the  furrows  forms 
an  excellent  surface  for  tlie  reception  of  the  roots, 
which  in  all  culmiferous  plants  run  near  the  top 
of  the  ground. 

Sort.  The  Poland,  the  Blanter,  and  a  species 
called  Kelt's  water  light  foot,  have  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  soil.  To  these  haye  been  added 
tb^  potatoe  oat  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  kind, 
called  white  Holland  oat,  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gorman  of  Brown-mount, 

The  Poland  oat  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
stronger  soils,  and  indeed  to  most  grounds  in  good 
condition,  but  on  strong  clay  it  peculiarly  excels 
m  the  brightness  of  its  colour  and  in  the  thinness 
of  its  skin ;  the  strength  of  the  straw  contributing 

to 
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to  the  support  of  the  ear,  which  is  both  long  a 
heavy. 

The  Blanter  oat  is  not  so  clear  in  colour,  nor 
heavy  in  the  ear;  but  tlie  skin  is  very  thin,  anc 
bears  a  more  exposed  situation ;  for,  the  fibi 
which  join  the  grain  to  the  straw,  are  stron; 
and  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  wind; 
ripens  later  than  the  Poland  by  a  week  or 
day^. 

The  Kelt's  water  Hght  foot  is  better  ^aptecj 
fight  and  high  soils,  than  either  of  the  above  m 
tioned  species ;  but  on  deep  land  it  is  not  so  | 
ductive,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the  1g 
grounds. 

Tlie  introduction  of  the  potatoe  oat,  within 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  caused  a  consider 
change  in  the  quantity  sown  of  the  other  spec 
it  is  now  too  generally  diffused  to  require  a  p 
cular  description,  but  the  plumpness  of  the  g 
and  thinness  of  the  skin  seem  to  give'it  a  dec 
superiority  on  all  well  cultivated  soils,  and  wit 
well  cultivated  soils  it  seems  to  agree;  it  is  the 
liest  6{  the  species,  and  may  be  sown  up  to 
first  of  May ;  in  the  reaping  of  it,  however,  i 
quires  great  attention,  not  to  allow  it  to  he 
ripe,   nor  to  handle  it  roughly,   as  it  easily 
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ftbm  its  atriiW ;  it  therefore  oiight  to  be  cut  before 
it  is  all  yellow ;  for,  in  delaying  to  reap  it  until 
that  ii  the  case,  ihl^  top  of  the  ear  (always  the  best) 
is  lo^. 

The  white  Holland  bat  Verjr  much  resembles  the 
Pbjhnd^  but  is  ratheir  clearer  in  the  colour  of  th^ 
|ra!n  isls  vCHM  ns  iri  thi^  straw,  and  requires  the 
hm^  ati:ehtioh  in  not  allotving  it  to  remain  on  the 
grouiid  dhcut  until  it  is  uhiforihly  ripe. 

Seed — quaniiijf  sriirrt.  About  ten  \V'inchester 
bttsliels  to  the  Irish  acre,  except  of  the  potaioe 
dat^  frtiich  MVlng  no  aWns  lies  iii  a  sifaaller  com- 
pass, and  consequently  an  equal  measure  of  it 
contains  more  grains  than  any  of  the  other  kinds; 
Afreh  bnshels  of  this  seem'  to  be  about  the  propor- 
tidh  a^inroved  df  in  the  broad-cast  nietHod. 

Ttttit  df  Sowing.  As  v  early  as  the  seasbn  and 
soli  ilriil  adinit — dh  nndist  grounds  the  opei-ation  of 
titliig^  csfnhot  bfe  performed  as  early  as  on  those, 
#hteh  itre  drier  and  lighter.  In  the  ^and  plains, 
bfftween  Brffast  and  Lisburh,  oats  are  often  over 
gtbnn6  before  the  fai'mers  in  either  parts  are  jpre- 
j^af^d  for  sowing ;  biit  in  alt  soils  an  early  sowing 
is  mnehf  wished  for.  The  jbotatoe  oat  has  this  addi- 
ur$Mi  iSHrita^e  ov6r  the  other  kinds,  tliat  it  may 
b^  itoccessfdBy  s6\vn  even  iri  the  beginning  of 
Mftfy  as  I  m^frtioned  above. 

5?  A  No 
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No  culture,  whilst  growing,  except  puUiog  larg 
weeds. 

liarcest.  That  depends  on  the  seasooi  on  tl 
soil,  and  on  the  climate,  there  being  often  an  ii 
terval  of  not  less  than  six  weeks  between  the  di 
plain  and  the  humid  mountain.  In  the  form 
harvest  often  commences  in  August ;  in  the  latt 
it  often  4oes  not  commence  until  October,  n 
mowing ;  all  reaped  and  put  up  in  stooks  of  twel 
sheaves  each,  two  covering  the  uprighL 
'  Threshing. — In  the  usual  way,  generally  spes 
ing.  The  price  about  one  shilling  per  bole,  of  t 
Winchester  bushels. 

Produce. — From  circumstances   and    situatio 
this  varies  greatly.     Where  land  of  the  best  q 
lity  is  sown,  in  good  condition,  I  am  credibly 
formed,  that  120  bushels  have  been  produced 
one  Irish  acre,  and  that  100  bushels  are  not 
common;    but  this  must  be,  where  oats  are 
first  objjpct,    or  at  least  where  they  have    h 
treated  in-the  first  manner.    Oii  stubbles,  that  1 
been  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping^  the  qi 
tity  is  small  in  comparison,  not  the  one  half, 
in  the  wheat  and   barley  districts,  oats  are  g 
rally  sown  after  one  or  other  of  these  crops ; 
as  the  previous  culture  has  been  good,  the  < 
are  good  al^o,  probably  from  sixty  to  eighty  I 
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^Is.  When  lime  is  laid  on  the  sod,  it  is  the  usual 
mode  to  sow  oats  for  the  first  crop;  this,  if  the 
lime  has  been  a  sufficient  time  on  the  ground, 
gives  a  good  return,  the  second  sowing  a  better, 
and  the  third  not  inferior  to  it  But  after  this,  if 
die  cropping  is  persevered  in,  which  it  often  is, 
the  producing  quality  diminishes,  until  the  return 
becomes  small  indeed.  l*his  destructive  mode  was 
some  years  ago  much  more  in  practice  than  it  is 
DOW ;  among  good  formers  it  is  entirely  done  away. 
In  the  mountainous  districts,  where  no  other  grain 
is  sowed,  the  quality  is  inferior  as  well  as  the  quan- 
tity; much  of  this  inferiority  is  owing  to  the  cli- 
mate, which  prevents  the  ^  ear  from  filling ;  for 
oats,  being  in  thos6  parts  the  first  object,  are  pre- 
pared for  by  potatoes.  The  best  chance  in  such 
situations  to  obtain  a  tolerable  return  is,  by  sowing 
the  potatoe  oat ;  provided  the  soil  is  rich,  it  is 
seldom  too  light  for  it;  and  its  early  ripeness 
helps  to  counteract  the  defect  of  climate;  on 
the  Braid  river  near  the  mountains  this  has  been 
fully  proved. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  comparative 
value  of  the  three  kinds  of  grain  I  have  been  treat- 
ing of«  Wheat  certainly,  where  it  succeeds,  from 
its  superior  price,  pays  better  than  either  of  the 
Others;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  it  often  fails,  when 

the' 
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^be  Qthei^s  4p  not.    Smut»  b^ghV  9i^  nii^^Wt  i 

h^94  harye^^oftan  mdk^  gte^t  ]pix>a4A  Pi>  ^  i^ri 

profit^  oa  t^i^   grain,  vb^»^  b»riay  or  opt^  es 

ffon^  hu^rt.    .  I  ihpuki  qo(  wish  to  say  aoy  i 

tQ  discQHt^gi^  tb^  ciilti^atipp.  op  mK  ^^  ^^ 

fgr  it,  >ut  %q  C94itipp  tbos^,  wlii^p  laay  1>0  <;a 

way  ty  tlie  ij(teas  of  ^m^ior/pr^A^  ftpro  rit 

tA(i^  nmih  ^h^n^  ih^^,  i?  npt  evwy  probaUili 

aMcoe^s,.  po(  of  fgijcii^  it  <yi  landp  belter  adf 

by  qaturft  fpr  barfly  or  fpr  Q«te*     Tbe  liigh 

<]|f.  wheat  ^if^  ^eam  ago»  wb^i  ompari^d  wi^ 

lojRL price: of  t;he0Q>  wa$  9uflicieQl4  to  haVe  iiv 

juA^d  the,  growier  frfln»  a  to^.iq  qwntfey;  b^.t 

ti^e  is  ^  gjre^i  alteration,  e^^KwUy  in  the 

q£  oats,  whjph,  in.  cpm^qumce,  hcKte  been  f( 

fpir  diQ.la^t  ^ven  yeaiTi  at  lea^.  tQ;  liave  pal 

\v^\,  if  npt  b^tt§r  ihap  any.oiJier  crop;   be 

t1|0  f^dvantage.  gft  afibrdiiig  a  support  to  the  < 

of  tbe    farju.      Barley   is    al^a    liable    to 

di^awbacks,  though  Dot,  to  so  many  aa  wheat 

it,  will  answer,  in  moce  situations.;  bul  as  it, 

all  other  operations  of  the  farmer,  is  unden 

for  the  advantage  it  prp4u^9#  let  it  be  coni| 

with,  oa^f  which  ha^ye  haijl  tb^  aaip^  prepar; 

The  pats,  I  will  venture  to  say,  will  exceed 

sQ  much  in  wj*ight^  as  tq  mftkc^.  up  any  infqr 
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Markets  for  Grain. 

3ijyers  froqi  Bel^a^t  a^e  eipp^ojyed  in  many  pai^tf. 
of  the  cqupty  for  the  purchase  of;  grain^  esp^^ 
^lly,  \vhei;e  if,  cajn  bj6  $toredwithia  reach,  of  w^^e^-^. 
cajria^e^  w^:b  i&  tb^  case  w.itb  all,  tbe  4i^^pt  I, 
have,  fi^eo^uoaed.  as  productive,  of  wheat.     These^ 
buj^ers' tajke.it  off  the  farmerVbaqd^/and.  seqd  il^ 
as  opportunity  offers,  by  the  canal«  t;q.  tb^r  em:^ 
ployers  in  Belfast.     The  different  flour-mills  afford 
very  convenient  resources  to  the  farmer ;   indeed, 
these,  and  the  persons  commissioned  to  buy,  are 
the  only  methods  now  in   use  for  the  selling  of 
wheat,  which  is  never  exposed  in  the  public  mar* 
kets,  as  it  formerly  was.     Barley  is  bought   for 
malting  by  the  brewers,  who  follow  both  occupa- 
tions.    Little  of  this  grain  is  now  used  in  the  dis- 
tilleries ;    the  barley  of  the  northern  coast,    how- 
ever,  must  be  excepted,  which  is  purchased  by 
the  people  of  Enishowen.     For  oats,  or  for  the  meal 
that  is  made  of  them,    there  is  a  ready  sale  in 
this  populous  country,  either  at  the  farmer's  own 
door,  or  in  the  towns  and  villages  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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boarhood.  The  demand  for  this  grain  is  Hkewi 
great  in  Belfast,  both  for  its  own  consunptio 
and  for  exportation.  But  the  most  celebrated  ms 
ket  for  superior  seed  oats,  is  the  town  of  Lisbui 
which  being  within  reach  of  the  farmers  of  B; 
linderry,  Soldierstown,  &c.  where  the  finest  kir 
are  produced,  and  where  they  are  cleaned  in  l 
best  manner^  has  long  established  such  a  charact 
as  to  induce  distant  farmers  to  resort  to  it 
change  of  seed;  a  matter  certainly  of  great  i 
portaAce  (when  done  with  judgment)  to  the 
luire^  crop.  As  a  matter  both  of  utiUty  and  ci 
esity,  I  subjoin 
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A  Tsble  of  the  quantities  of  Meal  obtained  from 
Oais  of  different  weights  per  bushel. 

fVinehester  bushel  of  oats.  Weight  of  meal. 

iVeighing  42  W*  Averdupois,  produced  25  lb.  2  on. 

41  -  -  -  24  4 

40  -  -  -  23  6 

39,  -  -  -  22  9 

38  -  -  r  21  12 

37  -  -  -  20  15 

36   ^"-  -  -  •  20  3 

35  •  -  -  19  7 

34  -  -  -  18  11 

83  -  -  -^  18  O 

32  -  -  -  17  5 

30  -  -  •  16  I 

This'fvas  ascertained  by  experiments  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Aberdeenshire : — ^his  account  went  so  low 
as  a  bashel  of  oats,  weighing  16/6.  producing 
%lb.  \5o%..  The  oau  are  supposed  to  be  weighed 
in  M arch^  when  they  are  dry*. 

From 

t  I  afti  iDde^M  te  thft  Rnr.  Or.  Tmil  Ibr  dM  sbof*  Table. 
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From  this  Table  it  is  plain,  that  a  bushe 
oats,  weighing  42  lb,  is  worth  more  than  three  i 
Itfigs,  when  the  »»me  measure  weighing  90 it 
onlj:  worth  two,  wht<:h  is  a  plain  proofs  that 
only  just  criterion  of  the  value  of  grain  is 
weight. 

Peas. 
1  have  not  met  with  them  as  a  field  crop, 
on  lands,  adapted  to  their  growth,  no  better  pr 
ration  for  grain  can  be  given  ;  they  shade,  c' 
and  enrich  the  ground,  where  they  succ 
a  light  soil  is  favourable  to  them,  and  on  i 
good  wheat  often  follows. 

Beans. 
Have  been  long  cultivated  in  Island  IVI 
and  in  the  parish  of  Ca'u'ncastle,  which 
between  Larne  and  Glenarm*;  the  soil  is 
calculated  for  them,  being  deep  and  strong 
diey  are  sown  broadcast,  instead  of  being  dr 
notwithstanding,  tlie  crops  are  very  large,  uf 
ef  70  baehels  the  Irish  acre  ;  they  are  of  the 
white  kind,  and  take*  about  8  bushels  of  sea 
the  beaii  culture  was  introduced  generally,  it 
be  one  of  th#  most  beneficial  changes,  thai 
be  made;  for,  a  drilled  crop  of  bean^  wo^ 
tirely  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  plain  fallo 
the  parish  of  Killead  this  substitution  wo\ 
esLoeUent;  for,  every  thing  there  is  fitting 
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TtMr  drilfedeiiKUi^el  df  pbtatoes  is  so  common,  that 
ArtUM  httai  wbidd'cotne  most  easy  ;-and  the  soiF 
bf  What  woald  be  thbs^d  i&  sliiy  part  of  the  world^ 
for  dw^  teMg^  strohg  atod  deep;  atid  with  a  ola/ 
bbttoM:     Iq  addition  to  this  it  may  be  observed; 
Ant  tte  gitiHihd  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  aatums; 
#lk{fih  in  a  wei  oountiy  i^'att  aldvantage,  and  dib- 
lited'dt  drifted  I'D  ?eiy  early;  which  can  be  doncf 
iKdibiit  btfn£firi^  b6i^ed  oh  the  ground,  wUth  o^bt 
a  be  preilMsly  mtoihred,  if  the'  ifiteation  is  to 
gbW  W\ieM£  after  them,  for'  whicli  th^y  ave  a  most 
4eti$a^i6lit  prepki^tion,  provided  thej^  bate  culti^* 
iMion;  whilst  tbey^re  growing^  to  clean  and  mel«- 
10W  the  soft;  the  advantage  of  which  need  nbt 
be-  d^elt  ujpbhy '  to  recommend   it  to  those^  wh6 
scte  seniibleoif  tb^l>ene(it  of  this  uiode  fi^oWhav- 
iarg  sticcessfolly  practised  it  on  potatoes.    To  farm- 
^tty  Who  atte  in  thU^  habit  of  making  fallows  eveiry 
yealTy   bevLTki  w6uld' be  a' complete  gain ;  the' work 
would  be  little'  m6fe  thkti'  the  fallow  is^  and  aA 
adUltidfia^l  ^rop  wbiild'  bis  th^   result,    by  which 
^eelfeht:  food  Wbdld  be  acquired,  a^  a'substli\itle 
fer  oaxs',  c)!*  ahother  artidlib  fbt  the  matkeL    Beians 
being' a  retUker  of'thfe  grbuiid,  as  a  leguminbiik 
plant,  wilii  a' strotfg  taproot,  may  bii  sovi^i^d'afteft 
aiiy  kind  of  gtkih'^  and' oiie  of  the  mbsrt  profitafllb 
2  B  brajiches 
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branches  of  faraiiog,  is  t\\e  cultivation  of  wh( 
'  and  beans  alternately.  Where  the  soil  will  aff^ 
it.  The  intervals  between  the  beans  ouglit  to 
such  as  to  admit  of  being  ploughed  between  the 
as  well  for  convenience,  as  to  admit  the  free  ( 
calation  of  air ;  for,  wliere  they  are  too  close,  tl 
never  have  pods  at  tlie  bottom ;  and,  as  they  st 
upright  until  harvest,  they  may  be  hoed  duj 
the  whole  season.  Though  beans  liave  been  spo 
of  as  liking  a  strong  soil,  they  will  succeed  u 
others  conaparatively  light;  but  there  the  intro< 
tion  of  them  is  not  so  necessary.  I  have  mentic 
in  another  ^lace  the  great  returns  of  wheat  j 
plain  fallow  in  our  strong  clay«,  which,  jc 
with  the  state  in  which  the  land  is  left,  n 
the  farmer,  in  many  cases,  prefer  it  to  a  f 
crop  (of  potatoes  for  example)  becatise  ofte 
cannot  get  his  ground  in  order  time  enoug 
wheat.  But  with  beans  it  would  be  totally 
rent ;  they,  if  sown  early,  as  they  ought  1 
the  ground  having  been  ploughed  and  manure 
autumn  previous,  would  admit  of  a  much  < 
sowing,  than  a  potatoe  fallow — ^an  advanta 
the  management  of  wheat,  that  every  fan 
aware  of,  but  which,  from  circumstances,  h< 
Joies.     Beans  are  cultivated  here  ratlier  as 

F 
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paration  for  oats  than  for  wheat;  and  being  sown 
broadcast,  and  afterwards  left  to  themselves,  it  is 
likely  tliey  would  not  answer  that  purpose.  But  a 
rery  small  alteration  in  the  mode  of  culture  would 
remedy  this  defect.  A  very  simple  and  excellent 
way  of  putting  them  into  the  ground,  and  after- 
management,  is  practised  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  which  might  here  be  adopted  to  advan- 
tage. The  land,  in  autumn,  is  thrown  into  narrow 
ridges;  in  spring  the  beans  are  sown  in  the  fur- 
rowsy  and  covered  with  the  plough,  but  not  deep. 
When  they  are  a  little  above  the  ground,  the  whole 
is  harrowed,  and,  as  the  beans  lie  low,  they  are 
pot  injured,  which  serves  the  doubly  purpose  of  a 
moulding,  and  a  clearing  from  the  young  weeds. 
After  this  operation,  they  are  earthed  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  drilled  crops. 

Bere,  or  winter  barley,  was  much  sown  in  the 
barony  of  M^serene ;  now  it  is  never  cultivated ; 
when  it  was,  the  .preparation  the  same  as  for  wheat, 
wd  the  produce  very  large — near  two  tons  an  acre. 
Bye  also  is  nearly  given  up,  though  it  is  a  pror 
ductive  grain  on  ground  not  fit  for  wheats  an4 
m;^es  sweet  and  wholesome  bread. 


FlaJp. 
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The  different  kinds  of  flaz-ieed  sown  in 
county,  are  tiie  Dutch,  the  Americani  aD< 
late  the  Riga.  The  Dutch  seed  is  supposed  t 
the  produce  of  the  Riga  seed  raised  in  the 
^erlands;  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  the 
racters  of  the  seeds  as  imported  here  are  verj 
ferent ;  for,  though  they  approach  nearer  each  ( 
in  colour  than  the  American  seed  does  to  e: 
the  size  and  shape  are  very  different ;  the  I 

.  being  broad  and  flat,  and  dull  coloured,  wbilj 
other  is  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  plumper  ap 
ance.  The  American  seed  is  in  colour  li 
than  either,  and  smoother  in  the  skin.     The  I 

.  seed  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  others, 
its  supposed  superior  produce.  The  Riga  is 
esteemed  than  it  was,  but  the  American  s 
the  most  generally  used.  The  annual  avera; 
portation  of  flax-seed  into  Belfast  is  5,000 
heads  of  about  seven  bushels  each ;  but  tl 
more  imported  every  year  than  is  sufficient 
consumption,  which  has  been  a  fortunate  c 
stance,  as  it  assisted  in  supplying  us  duri 
inteniiption  of  intercourse  with  America. 
seed  is  well  saved,  and  carefully  stored^  it  wi 
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fbr  several  yc^rs*.  Rij^  n  seed,  (ba(  had  been  im^ 
ported  in  18Q7^  grew,  and  bad  ati  excelj.ent  crop 
in  1810.  The  time  of  sowing  is  as  earl^  as  xbe 
spripg  fl^eason  wi)|  peri^it ;  and*  the  sooper  the  seed 
is  committed  to  the  grpund^  provided  i(  is  in  ^ood 
ivdeiy  tlye  be^ter^  and  the  textgre  the  stronger 
and  firmer.  April  is  the  usual  time  in  the  southern 
j^rts  pf  the  county;  in  (lie  middle  and  northern 
parts,  some  weeks  later;  bpt  even  there  it  is  ear- 
lier than  it  was. 

There  is  a  great  jr^h^nge  in  opiaipp,  respecting 
the  preparation  necessary  for  flax ;  9  potatoe  fallow 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  certain  mode ;  now  it 
it  is  known,  that  i^  will  succeed  on  tea  ground,  or 
oif  stubbtles  that  h^ve  been  carefully  tilled.  Flax 
acts  as  ^  f^llpw'  crqp ;  it  is  tap-rooted,  and  feeds 
fan;  below  the  sarfn^pe,  so  that  it  is  a  good  prepa- 
ration fof  grain.  When  it  is  sown  ^rfiter  potatoes, 
a  stroke  of  the  borrow  i^  given  before  sowing ;  one 
stroke  i^  sufficient  to  cover  it.  If  it  is  sown  oq 
rrpundj  that  (if^  beep  prepared  by  ploughing  for  it, 
1^  ground  is  well  har^wed,  before  the  seed  is  puw 
on  it,  th^n  covered  as  before.  The  greatest  quan* 
^tti^  pf  flax,  I  believe,  have  been  produced  after 

potatoe^t 

•  I  tofwed  Sas-flee4[  ooiiA«m|I^  Are  jmn  M;   ^U  €tt^  mm 
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potatoes ;  but  laacl,  that  is  not  (it  to  be  sown 
grain,  will  yield  a  good  return  under  the  form 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown,  where  it  is  • 
vated  on  a  large  scale,  is  about  three  and  a 
bushels  to  the  Irish  acre;  where  only  a  small 
tion,  generally  thicker,  with  the  idea  of  h 
finer  flax;  when  three  or  four  inches  long, 
most  carefully  weeded,  if  it  requires  it;  and 
weeding  there  is  a  quick  progression  in  the  gr 

The  time  of  pulling  flax  depends  on  man] 
cumstances;  if  it  is  required  for  spinning  fi 
is  pulled  not  long  after  the  flower  falls ;  if 
beaten  down  by  rain,  so  that  it  cannot  stand 
again,  it  must  also  be  soon  pulled  to  prevent  ii 
rotting;  but,  if  it  is  to  stand  for  seed,  the 
must  be  fully  ripe,  and  the  heads  well  filled. 
tor  Stephenson^s  opinion  is  well  founded,  tl 
different  growths  ought  to  be  pulled  and  ke' 
parately,  and  appropriated  to  different  pur 
for,  the  qualities  being  so  very  distinct,  th< 
not  work  to  advantage  together.  The  nej 
in  the  management  of  the  flax  crop,  is  the 
ing  it ;  this  is  a  very  critical  process,  and  n 
great  skill  to  be  properly  executed,  and 
the  proper  time,  when  by  taking  it  out  of  wa 
fermentation  must  be  stopped. 

Waters  of  different  natures  operate  quii 
slower,  as  the  warmth  or  cold  of  the  weat] 
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t^e  same  effect*    From  want  of  certfiinty  in  being 
able  to  distinguish  the  e^act  time  of  steeping,  rotiob 
injuiy  is  often  incurred.  -  Dr.  Stephenson  recom* 
mends  ponds  to  be  sunk  in  clay,  fqnr  feet  deep,  sis 
wide,  and  long  according  to  the  quantity  of  flax 
to  be  watered ;  if  the  soil  is  not  clay,  to  have  the 
pits  lined  with  it^  and  so  situated  that  a  stream  of 
pure  water  may  be  turned  into  them.    These  pondf 
should  not  be  placed  under  the  shade  of  trees^ 
which  cause  a  variation  in  the  temperature,    nor 
whose  leaves  are  astringent;  for  they  may  dispolour 
the  flax.     When  the  bark  separates  from  the  body, 
which  is  known  by  rubbing  it  between  the  fingers, 
then  the  process  seetns  to  be  finished.     For  grass- 
ing, the  next  thing  to  be  done,  meadows  are  gener 
rally  chosen,  for  one  reason  it  would  appef^r,  that 
they  are  free  .from  cattle ;  but,  if  they  are  riph  an4 
quick  of  growth,  and  wet  weather  comes  on,  there 
is  a  chance  of  rotting  the  flax,  before  it  is  suffici^ 
ently  grassed ;  turning  is  the  only  remedy.   Dry  lea 
land  is  supposed  to  be  the  best,  as  the  grass  there 
does  not  spring  so  rapidly.     When  the  flax  is  a 
sufficient  time  on  the  grass,  which  is  found  by  the 
manner  of  its  breaking  and  by  the  feel,  it  is  dried, 
and  put  up  until   convenience  offers  to  have   it 
broken,  either  at  home,  previous  to  its  going  to  tlie 
jnill,  or  at  the  mill,  where  this  work,  called  rollings 

can 


and  tbmt  id>  r^ady  fttf  die^  hteif^.  tit^l^e;  dnl 
the  sti^  itf  sated,  tlie  fistmei^k  IkboUr  Wit'h  it  c^s 
it  theur  betdjowei'  a*  ihattlftir  of  imatiikfkiitiire  and 

Wbeii  flafi^  ii'  iiiteifdetf  td^  sttahd  tor  seed, 
prepar&tiofii  of  tb^  gri^ifd  alid'  oiahagement 
tb«  slittre,^  as  af^fi^^djr  dettiled;  uintU'  the  timi 
ptiUUig;  fbi^tbia^;  whieH' staMds  for  seed^  must 
l<»iger>  ofi^  tb^'  gfoilhd  to  atlb'c^  tbeT  heluls  to 
Wben^tlu^  piulThig  i^  attdin/i'pli&hed,  iC  is  pu 
•t^iieli^,  #liei!^  it  in  allbv^ed  t6  stand'  for  diHc 
p«riod^,  aecdtdrrig  t6  the  n^ahti^r;  in  which  the 
is*to<  bi^  dispo^d'of ;  if  that  is  to  be  saved  bj^ 
{Slinj^  wbicb  ir  p€«fbfrified'  by^' drawing  the 
though  a  rdw  of  spikes  fix^d  iii  a  plknl,  it  i 
ret)iiir<Hl  t&  st&ttd  so  Ibrig'  as  when  it  is  to  b 
inttt>  a'  statk,  Ve<:{tuse  part'  of  thcT  drying  is 
Vy  spreadi'hg'  it;  aft^if'thi^  rippling,  on  cloth 
pi^edto  thestirfahd'air';  but^  when  the  stack' 
it  is'intotided;  it  niilst  stand  in  the  field  IbUg  ei 
to  be  so  wt\l  salved,  that  lio  danger'oF  heatini 
ensue:  If  the  sides  of  the  sheaves  are  often  t 
it  wtH  promote'  the  s|^edy  drying.  When  t1 
ject'is  attained,  it  must  be  put  on  a  hbx^el  to  | 
it  frtJto  vermJii;  who  are  %'ety  fond  of  it;  tl 
Dlay  stand  uhtil  the  seed'is  wafited,   wUen 
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he  beaten  oat  with  flails.  Those,  who  cultivate  flax 
for  seedy  may  be  reckoned  in  general  to  sacrifice 
the  former;  but  I  have  seen  instances,  where  the 
Bax  was  ezcdlent;  it  was  not  watered  in  the  usual 
way ;  it  was  spread,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
grasSy  where  it  was  necessary  to  allow  it  to  remain 
much  longer  than  if  it  had  undergone  that  process ; 
but  the  efiect  was  produce  of  a  superior  strength 
and  fineness,  and  considerable  in  quantity. 

The  following  paper  published  during  the  Ame^ 
ricau  war,  upon  the  best  method  of  cultivating  flaac 
for  seed,  was  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Waring  of 
Waringfield,  and  is  worthy  of  preservation,  espe- 
cially in  these  times,  that  threaten  interruption  to 
our  intercourse  with  that  continent, 

Jn  effectual  method  to  raise  Flax  and  sesoe  the  seed, 

^  Plough  your  land,  if  ponible,  before  Christmas, 
the  sooner  the  better;  let  it  lie  open  till  Februaiy, 
then  harrow  it  and  plough  it  again  ;  let  it  lie  so  to 
the  time  of  sowing,  then  harrow  it  again  ^  pick  off 
all  stones, ' dods^  scutch-grass  and  weeds;  then 
roll  it,  and,  if  you  have  not  a  roller,  the  back  of 
a  harrow  may  do;  then  plough  it  a  third  time. 
Three  ploughings  are  absolutely  necessary;  the 
first  turns  down  weeds,  the  second  turns  them  up, 
S  C  and 
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and  the  third  sinks  them  again^  tendes  fpnimi 
tbe  graimd,  and  bringing  (it  to  proper  tilth. 

The  <next  Jptwiem  is  to  dig  one  spade  sbresdk 
Mch  fovrow,  iea^ng  tiie  oioiAd  in  the  same  p 
dfig  very  frne ;  th^n  <h9rrow  it  jc^xeSMy. 

Next,  the  seed  in  apron,  oneliandfoi  of  » 
is  to  be  ao4m  at  6  or  •eiglit  oa^u,  beginmn 
the  toft  Slide  and  lending  at  the  right;  wliat 
in  the  furrows,  or  oiouid  for  confering,  wil 
tM)vered  in  the  shoveling. 

WJien  the  seed  is  sown,  cover  'it  firoin  oi 
two  inches  deep  with  the  mould,  that  is  d 
the  fvktiwv;  the  lighter  tbe  soil  is,  it  ilhou 
Isoreted  the  deeper ;  when  covered,  get  (ba< 
stones  and  clods  into  the  furrovw  With  she  ha 
a  rake.  ^ 

.  KeirercoU  k  when  covered;  die  faionsea  4>r 
feet  would  thereby,  in  drawing  the  roller,  put 
oC  tbe  sje^  Oiit  of  its  place,  and  caoae  u 
^roivth;  4lao  tevery  stone  or  olodt  tood  -00, 
aiak  .the.sb»0d;b0low  it^  level,  rand  -^^fiobreal 
«tiie  iiides.of  the.M4g^>  ^Ahvays  sotw  pn  t] 
]of  .last  hanrowing,  and  iplo^gh  ia  ;t\vo  01 
ilaysbeibfe. 

Many  are  the  adratitagQs  of  trenohiog. 

1st,  All  sound  seed  aown  this  way  will-gf 

2A,  There'WUl  h^  no  after-grawth. 
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%/Sds;'Thi  flMlk  i««tl  be  near^  Onci  lengli^  inid 
tluAriBss^  conflcqaently  will  water  aRke,  and  not 
fte  ^Mii  inidrtning, 
'  4tl%  Beitt|r  toaily  eoveredt,  Urd^  cannot  get  at 

5tb,  Tbe^flBfai  wiU  not  be  apt  to  todge,  its  roots 
taibg  deeper  fixed. 

4d^  Tbe  fflttovr  b  a  lane  for  the  air,  so  neces- 
isiyfor  the  vegetation^  salubrity,  and  maturatibii 
of  vegetables^ 

Ttbv  The  fairti6w»  af^  dvaAnft  in  wet  lands,  and 
adw  ia  dry,  ift  tiiAe&  of  h^avy  rain,;  tntbikut  tSbe 
Itfast  iQCooveaievce 

Siky  In  driest  wwther,  awd  in  driest  land,  you 
9eed  fiot  wait  for  the  appearanee  of  rain*;  for,  if 
psopedy  coeered,  it  will  ragetate  as  soon  in  dVy 
0  in  mopst  weather. 

dUi^  You  may  sow  earKer  in  this  way  than  in 
iImmi  conmoionly  praatised;  for,  the  trenches  wiQ 
earry  dff  the  great  faUs  of  rain  or  snow,  which 
fliay  b&pp^^9  9iod  so  often  destroy  flax  sown  in 
iie  c^moKHi  way. 

'  For  the.  above  feasons  it  may  be  affirmed,  tliat, 
if  this  cMntfy  oan  'hope  tost^w  its  own  flax-seed^ 
it  may  be  expected  from  trenching,  as  in  this  way 
w«.  ihall  halve  flax  eartiai^  in  the  summer,  and  more 
evmly  ripe ;  and  it  is  thought,  should  this  method 

be 
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be  gieneially  pnctiaed,  Irebod  would  iri 
raise  many  tboowid  pcNiiKk  worth  more  o| 
seed  than  in  the  common  way ;  and  that  ff 
same  quantity  of  land  and  less  seed,  at  letj 
fourth,  which  would  be  an  annual  saving  s| 
than  20,000/.  sterling  in  seed  to  this  <toQntry 

N.  B.  By  ploughing  the  poorest  lands 
times,  or  oftener,  and  beginning  early,  if  p 
a  ye  ar  before  sowing,  you  may  expect  verj 
crops.'* 

Produce.  This  is  not  to  be  taketi  frm 
small  patches  usually  sown  after  potatoes,  bv 
an  extended  culture;  in  that  case,  from  fc 
fifty  atones  may  be  about  a  medium.  Th( 
reckoned  when  roughs  as  tliey  come  from  tt 
and  are  I6lb.  each :  about  one-third  of  back] 
may  be  the  general  proportion  to  the  roug 
remainder  is  called  tow,  which  is  of  inferior  < 
and  is  spun  coarser.  Of  this  there  will  b« 
another  third,  and  the  remainder  is  called  b: 
of  tow ;  this  is  spun  into  very  coarse  yarn 
large  wheel,  having  been  previously  carded 
manufactured  into  sacking  and  other  cheap  f 
for  which  there  is  a  great  demand^  so  that 
is  lost. 

The  quantity  of  seed  raised  upon  an   ac 
be   rated  at  from    one    to   two  hogshead 
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Oiiiifty  of  Thircassock  bad  eleven  from  six  acres* 
The  Sicilian  flaz*seed  greatly  exceeds  tbat^  but 
the  flax  is  short,  and  inferior  in  quality ;  neverthe- 
lets  it  is  worth  attending  to  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  cni^ing  for  oil ;  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
hogsheads  may  b^  expected ;  and  for  the  oil-mill 
il  is  preferable  to  any  other^  being  much  larger.. 
Flax  is  subject  to  a  disease  called  firing,  which 
aften  attacks  it  when  near  ripe ;  it  appears  on  the 
stalk  like  a  mildew.  This  is  thought  by  some  per* 
sons  to  be  a  parasitical  plant,  which  by  its  fibres 
injures  the  texture  of  the  bark.  A  gentleman  of 
great  reaeardi  on  these  subjects  threw  out  ait; 
idea,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  globules  of  dew, 
bringing  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  focus,  and  thus 
acting  like  a  burning  glass;  it  is  with  respect  to  flax 
as  the  mildew  is  to  wheat ;  the  instant  it  is  perceived^ 
it  must  be  pulled.  This  substance,  howsoever  it 
may  be  acquired,  and  which  by  bletu:hers  is  called 
sprit,  adheres  so  closely  to  the  rind^  that  is,  to  the 
working  part  of  the  flax,  as  to  have  eluded  all  the 
future  processes,  if  allowed  to  remain,  of  the  old 
mode  of  bleaching.  But  there  are  two  modes  of 
removing  it  before  the  spinning,  by  scraping  it  at 
the  time  of  hackling,  or  by  putting  the  flax  through 
an  instrument,  called  a  clove,  now  little  used ;  this 
machine  resembles,  as  Dr.  Stephenson  well  ex- 
presses it,  a  pair  of  curling  tongs  upon  a  large 

scale^ 
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sealefy  oriy  that  Ae  cyliivdrical  part*  is  df  w 

8iid  thifr  conftave  of  ifoti;    1  shaff  tri:^  liiave  tb  { 

OR  thid  important  subject  oF  flk^,  tbef  suppoi 

our  staple  tnanufactare,  an  efxtractdf^  fifbctor 

ptxeiiMffs  account  of  the  mesxt6  usei  tb  ha\ 

\*ery  fine.    "  The  seed  is  so«rn  on  old!  lea  fallo 

die  fest   pfeughing^  innuediatfeiy  Before'  sov 

double  tfie  usual  quantity  of  seed  is  alTowed ; 

t&n  is  dbue,  forked  states  are  fixed  in  die  gt 

at  eadh  border;  three  feet  distant;  twelve  ii 

above  the  'surface,  a  pole  is  laid  across  the 

i^ito'  ea<^  ftrrfc  ;  bru«h  wood  or  rod*  are  laid  i 

the  poles ;  these-  support  the  plartt,  and,  wl 

spritigs  through  tfiem,  prevent  it  from  felling 

j^nlled  soon  afWrtlie  fkrrer'  fells;  before*  the 

tUm  ycHow^  atid"  laid  on  bnish-wootf  to  dry.    ' 

for  cambribk?,  fo^r  or  frre  days  ^Hl  dry  it ; 

late,  in  must  be  perfectly'  dry ;  when  the  bd 

slmek  (9ff  it  is  «ied  i'n  beets,   or  bunches,   si 

a'  BlsMif  can  gmsp  with  Im  liandfii,  before  w&t 

it  ih  tiiaide  Up  in*  bundlea,  each  handle  wrajl 

'  stmwy  ti^d  i<i  the  middle  and  at  each  end. 

witli  hooks  are  dMvto  into  the  sides  of  the 

five  o*  si^Jt  f^&et  asunder,  level  with  the  sur 

the  water.    The  bundles  are  dien  thrown  ii 

watery  about  twelve  inches  froni  each  other; 

is  fixed  Under  the  hooks  at  each  side,   alon 
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l;  the  Jtoidiaf  Are  fwesMi^  >doim  by  ipoks 
Mtnm  the  pondy  «adl»  leod  lof  wUsh  as  «iMkr  )die 
fwiM,  tparettdi  t9  rtbe  rsMcw.  j^i^tos .{tod  bmsbrWMd 
may  be  taken  from  any  kind  of  trees,  except  such 
as  .^M^  tW'MglQta^t  )wk.  The  i^^^tiafi  of  the 
farmer  in  these  operations,  is  the  production  of  fine 
JBVpm^Qt?  sjvitbout  atain$^  he  ^er^fore  causes  a 
aodaU  stream  of  pnoe  wat^  t9  .pas3  tbi^wgl^  .tbe 
ppiid  .during  the  time  pS  .stee{uo|^  aod  loev^r 
allows  the  ^»  |p;to^eh^.^es  or  bqttms  of  ij^e 
jxmd."  ,I]t  oanpiot  I|e  eoypeciiei^  that  ia  ibis  vmy 
ib^  qaapti^ of  ^ax^pon  a  gi^ren^.portioQ  pf i^iiDd 
will  approach  io  that  ^c|^tirat(^  jathe  i^si^l  i||o4« ; 
bnt  here  qmntity  is  .not  .tbe  joly/ect;  ^  }Bto)^e 
a  jraw  material,  .np9n  which  in^g^i^it^  vf^  91^- 
<u9e  itself,  aa4  be  ^  somedf^reetcootpensatf^.  I 
.hpiAr^ali£a4y  axeotioned, that theprodupe  i^ybackj^d 
Au  is  about  .Qpe4th}rd  of  th^  .wl)ol^  !?!({gbt.qb- 
isiinied  ^  \taluDg  itbat,  th9refar<^,  «t  betiiifc^q.  ip^y;  ^a^id 
,4%.atooe%  fifteen  will  he  about  the  quapti^y  j  biit 
of  obis  very  fift^  flax  )et  it  be  supposed  ooe-si^t^ij 
or  seven  and  a  balf  .stones  -,  and. this  m^nuf^v^d 
iuto  yarOySiK^b as Ao(^ M'Q^illan of  Comber maliits, 
whose  story  is  so  well  told  in  the  3el^  M;^ga;tji^e 
xtf  Jdaseb,  1809,  of  M  hanks  in  >(hj&.p<Hiq^  ^d 
this  wove  into  canibri^>  or  npade  iolP  Iftc^^  dl^n 
some. general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of 

such 
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such  a  manafacture,  and  die  comfort,  that  mu 
the  Gonse<|iience,  where  the  females  of  a  fi 
can  have  employment  even  in  the  coarser  bran 

Of  the  effect  tf  Baimties  on  smmg  Fiaxsee 

In  the  year  1809,  very  great  exertions 
made  to  save  flax-seed,  and  the  bounty  bel 
certainly  gave  great  encouragement ;  for,  the 
tity,  that  received  bounty  in  the  whole  kin( 
was  61,864  burets,  which  was  divided  i 
86,027  claimants;  of  this  the  provinoe  of 
alone  raised  S5,927  bushels;  of  the  di 
counties  in  Ulster,  Antrim  saved  the  least 
tity,  boenty  being  claimed  only  for  754  bi 
Donegal  saved  ^he  greatest,  the  bounty  bein 
to  it  for  8387.  In  addition  to  these  kjuant 
great  deal  was  saved,  that  did  not  amount  t 
intitied  it  to  a  preminm ;  but  what  proporti 
was,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  may  hai 
considerable;  and,  had  not  the  distinction  bee 
of  two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  bushel  agai 
'  rippled  seed,  much  more  would  have  beei 
because  few  growers  of  small  quantities 
could  afford  to  let  it  stand  imthreshed  till 
(lie  difficulty  also  of  protecting  the  seed^  w 
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teparatedy  is  greater,  as  nothing  but  the  best  con- 
atructed  stands  can  keep  the  vermin  from  it. 

Of  the  different  kinds  sown  for  ieed,  the  Riga 
appears  to  have  succeeded  the  best,  the  return  from 
it  being  fully  equal  to  the  original ;  and  its  return 
in  flax  is  not  inferior,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  to  any 
other  kind.  <  The  4dea  of  Ra,x  degenerating  in  this 
country,  from  watit  of  a  change  of  seed,  I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  douht,  as  there  are  instances 
of  the  same  person  raising  his  own  without  change 
for  many  years ;  but,  whilst  it  can  be  cheaply  ob« 
tained,  it  is  not  thought  a  sul&cient  object  to  risk 
the  injuring  of  the  flax.  In  extremity,  however,  we 
have  the  cbmfoit  to  know  that  it  can  be  done. 

Potatoes. 

The  subject  of  this  article  has  been  so  often  . 
treated  of,  and  the  different  modes  of  management 
are  so  generally  understood,  that,  in  describin|r  the 
practice  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  ofler  much  that  is  new.  When  ground  is 
to  be  reclaimed  by  a  potatoe  crop,  whether  it  is 
old  grass  ground,  stony  ground,  turf  bog,  or 
ground  that  has  been  under  timber,  then  recourse 
is  bad  to  the  spade,  and  the  old  lazy-bed  way  is 
adopted;  of  spreading  the  manure  on  the  sur- 
2  P  face^ 
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face,  laying  the  sets  on  the  manure,  and  co 
both  out  of  the  furrowsi  on  each  side ;  and 
the  potatoes  appear  in   ieaf,  giving  asecor 
vering  oat  of  the  same  furrows.    This  seco 
vering  ought  not  to  be  given,  until  the  shoe 
pear  an  inch  or  two  in  length ;  and,  though 
state  of  growth  the  moulding  process  is  mc 
diousy  from  the  fear  of  injuring  the  young 
the  expense  of  time  is  amply  repaid  by  th 
duce.    The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  cul 
tlie  bringing  certain  descriptions  of  groun 
immediate  profit,  which  in  any  other  waj 
require  much  time^  before  any  return  co 
expected ;     the   disadvantages,     great    adc 
labour,  and  a  comparatively  small  crop.     ^ 
pound  kind  of  culture,  partly  performed 
plough,  and  partly  by  the  spade,  is  likewise 
The  ground  is  prepared,  as  for  drilled  crops 
rious  ploughings  and  harrowings ;  but  the  m; 
spread  on  ridges,  and  the  potatoes  covered, 
usually  are  in  the  lazy-bed  way,  out  of  the 
with  spade  and  shovel.    This  is  a  very  pn 
mode  of  culture;  and,  although  it  consume 
labour,  manure,  and  seed,  it  is  thought  to 
all,  especially  on  land  that  has  been  long 
drill  culture ;  as  the  spade,  by  going  deepc 
spiU  that  is  new,  to  cultivation,  extending 
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nofils  not  oiity  to  the  potatoe  ctop^   but  to  tbe  ' 
gtmin,   cloter,   or  grass  tliat  follow.     From  good 
authority  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the  district 
about  Malonei  which  for  many  years  has  been  osn- 
fined  to  tbe  drill  culture  of  potatoes,  the  soil  now 
refuses  the  returns  it  formerly  gave,  not  only  in 
the  first  crop,   but  in  those  that  are  subsequent  to 
it;  and  that  the  deficiency  extends  even  to  grass  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  farmers   have    had 
recourse  to  this  mode,  which,  by  bringing  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  sub-soil  to  the  surfiace,  has  remedied 
tbe  evil,  wherever  it  lias  been  tried.    But  the  drill 
culture  enables  the  farmer,  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  to  cultivate  tbe  greatest  quaiiticy  of  po- 
tatoes upon  a  given  quantity  of  manure ;  to  sub* 
stitute  the  plough  for  the  spade ;  and  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  summer  it  imparts  the  advan* 
cage  of  tillage  to  the  growing  crop;  approaching, 
undoubtedly,  near  to  the  idea  of  perfect  culture, 
aod  equal,  it  is  thought,    to  tliat  of  any  other 
country,  when  performed  in  the  masterly  manner 
of  the  barony  of  Massereene,  where  it  was  first 
attempted. 

For  performing  the  work  of  the  spade  with  the 
plough,  for  extending  a  species  of  garden  culture 
to  fields,  we  are  indebted  to  the  sagacity  and  in-- 
dustry  of  Mr.  ^qllock,  at  that  time  9  young  farmer 

in 
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ia.$pld»ei^\a'ni  who  seei^  the  suco^ii  attci 
it  in  fimnU  piece^  in  gardens,  done  by  §f^{ 
sHqvoU  triad  it  io  the  field  beifween  fifty  »o^ 
yenrs  9ga.  His  example  Wftt  foUow^  by 
HAsamood^  \d^  relation,  of  the  savae  parob 
ioon  spre^  aatongBt  the  neighbenmg  far 
80  that  It  ia  to  the  Hertford  estate  we  o« 
most  ej^celleut  introdnction.  The  quantif 
seed  and  produce  fire  as  diffeveiit  as  the  mc 
cultivation ;  the  laay-bed  requiring  the  nosl 
and  producing  the  least  quantity ;  but  the  < 
in  general  is  beuer,  as  tb^  4re  fener  and 
In  the  seed,  a  great  dea}  depends  upon  tfa 
of  the  sets ;  if  takea  &S  large  potatoes^  the 
ti^'  in  bulk  is  ttK^e,  though  the  setts  are  noi 
numerous.  Th^  time  of  planting  on  gmss  is 
or  April ;  in  the  oth^  sAetheds,  lAuxnigh  the 
of  May;  and  the  time  of  taking  them  otit 
ground  depends  both  on  the  time  of  pi 
on  the  season,  and  on  the  sort,  some  being 
earlier  in  ripening  than  others.  Tliey  ai 
generally  put  up  in  heaps  in  the  fieUa,  crni 
are  required  for  use,  or  that  they  begin  tc 
If  the  heaps  are  small,  they  Iceep  anell ; 
large,  they  are  subject  to  heat  and  to  jrot^ 
are  both,  and  often  too,  the  consaqftenoe  { 
ging  them  unripe.    Potatoes,  aet  in  drttk,  a 
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CiQitnlijr  trtan  i«p  vnth  tbe  plmigli,  whiek  is  a 

«mi  e|ipa4ilmi9  »od  eccaiotnkal  pmcttee.     The 

Pif9d9e«   9f   gsa99  l«nd  U  oot  Urge,    exoept  in 

WHM  vtry  parucular  piece  of   ground;  probabiy 

frp0i  tvo  |o  ibffM  hundred  bwaiiels;    in  die  other 

90^*  a  third  «)ore.    But  the  piongfaad  and  ridged 

gr9ynd  ia  ihpugbt  to  have  tbe  maiL    Tliere  are  io 

many  kinds,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumecate 

them  ;  every  country  has  some  favourite ;  but,  for 

strong  8oilS|  tbe  black  potatoe  had  for  many  yean 

tbe   preference,    though  often  infected  with  the 

earl;  which,  by  a  very  accurate  obeerverj  has  been 

ateibuted  to  a  natural  decay  ill  the  species,  as  is 

eboervcd  with  vespect  to  fruit  trees,  which,  when 

ihey  eome  to  their  stated  tine,  never  can  be  reoe*- 

vered  by  any  art,  and»  tliough  ihey  will  seem  to 

tevive  and  Nourish  for  a  year  or  two,    are  still 

basteniiig  to  their  final  period.    Thie  was  observed 

to  be  tbe  case  with  a  white  potatoe  mtieh  in  use 

'  about  lUrty  yttars  ago,  called  the  London  Lady, 

*vriitab  is  mnr  ooapdetely  g«)ne;— new  varielaes, 

hsmtfrn,  tae  atiH  arising  to  supply  the  place  of 

ibflie,  tbatt  pensfa.    It  has  also  been  observed,  with 

mspeei  to  this  diseiwe,  tlist,  if  the  crop  of  one 

year  is  remmJEaUy  luaariant,   t)ie  IbUowittg  year 

^unds  Msh  curled  sisilks. 

There 
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There  is  one  more  fact  prefer  to  be  stated  upon 
this  subject;  that,  in  clianging  the  seed  from  boggy 
to  other  soils,  it  does  not  so  often  occar^  and  the 
practice  of  England  confirms  .  this.  In  Stafibrd- 
shire  there  is  a  constant  intercourse  between  tb« 
lowlands  and  nioors  for  change  of  seed,  which 
they  reckon  to  have  the  wished-for  effect  in  pre* 
venting  the  curl. 

Crops  not  generally  euliwated. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lisbum  has  been  long  in 
possession  of  a  very  productive  branch  of  cuitt* 
vation,  in  raising  cabbage  plants  of  different  kinds 
for  market;  these,  as  well  as  kail  plants,  are 
sown  as  a  crop  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  retailed  by  them  in  the  markets  and  at 
home;  or  tbey  are  sold,  wholesale,  to  thos^  whe 
make  it  their  business  to  carry  them  to  the  near 
and  distant  towns  on  the  market  days,  in  all  the 
counties  adjoining,  often  to  the  distance  of  forty* 
miles.  In  dry  weather  tbey  are  carefully  covered^ 
to  prevent  them  from  being  withered;  and,  being 
tied  in  bundles  of  one  hundred  each,  they  will 
keep  fresh  many  days,  and  are  thought  not  to  be 
the  worse  for  being  out  of  tlie  ground  for  the 
space  of  a  week,  taking  readily  with  it,  when  tbey 

are 
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ace  set,  provided  they  are  not  heated  during  the 
carriage.  There  are  two  seasons  for  sowing  the 
seeds  of  cabbage ;  those,  which  are  to  stand  the 
winter,  with  the  intention  of  being  planted  out 
early  in  spring,  must  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
July  at  the  latest;  for,  if  they  have  not  strength  of 
root  and  leaf,  they  cannot  resist  the  rigour  of  the 
winter.  Bat  to  those,  which  are  to  be  planted 
before  %vinter,  with  the  intention  of  coming  into 
use  very  early  in  spri^  a  month  more  should  be 
given,  making  the  seed-time  June;  for,  thought 
few  will  run  up,  that  loss  is  compensated  by  tlie 
*  vigour  of  those  that  remaiiv 

Spring  is  the  other  season  for  those  seeds,  to 
answer  for  the  summer  planting.  The  preparatioa 
for  this  first  crop  is  often  plain  &IIow;  for,  potatoe 
fallow  is  seldom'  ready  in  time,  unless  the  ground 
is  particularly  favourable,  ^  well  as  the  weather, 
tt>  get  the  first' crop  out ;  when  this  can  be  done, 
the  profit  is  great,  being  three  crops  in  two  years; 
*lst,  potatoes,  2od,  cabbage  plants,  which  are  off 
in  time  for  3d,  barley.  When  these  seeds  are  put 
on  fallow,  it  is  manured  either  witti  lime  and  soil 
mixed,  or  with  well-rotted  dung,  which  is  better ; 
f|ie  land  is  gently  stirred  with  the  plough ;  then  it  is 
harrowed,  and  the  seed  is  sown;  another  slight 
karrowing  is  giveoi  and  the  furrows  are  shovelled. 

What 
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What  ii  Koxm  in  spritig  generaify  follows  potatoes. 
The  quMtity  of  seed,  slmut  twenty  pouwh  t6 
die  Irish  acre^  the  price  fh>fn  €Si  to  d^.  per 
pound;  it  is  all  impoited  from  England.  The 
cabbage  most  in  demand  b  the  £ariy  Yortc,  called 
here  the  Pomfret;  the  Sagar-loaf  succeeds  that; 
and  for  winter  use  the  Savoy  and  l>ucch  cabbages; 
aUo  the  ted  cabbage  for  pickling.  The  price  of 
an  acfe  ot  cabbage  plants  is  sometimes  so  high  as 
thirty  guineas ;  when  provisions  are  dear,  the  price 
f&  enhanced,  as  they  are  the  first  vegetable  for  use 
in  spring.  The  Scotch  tcaii  is  in  very  general 
use,  both  as  a  garden  vegetable,  and  as  food  fef 
tfiilcti  cows  in  winter,  which  makes  a  great  demand 
fbr  the  plants;  but,  die  seed  being  saved  at  home, 
the  price  is  lower;  for  when  the  other  tinds  are 
soM  for  ed.  or  9d.  per  hundred,  these  are  not  more 
tlian  one-half,  or  one-third  of  that  sum. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  there  are 
many  cultivators  of  these  vegetables,  though  not 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  both  for  that  markcft, 
and  for  home  consumption.  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Jeiitiymoont,  informs  me,  that  he  Ims  not  found 
any  thing  more  productive  of  milk  and  butter  of 
the  best  qualities.  Nothing  can  a£(brd  a  finer  fbod 
fbr  ewes  and  tambs,  that)  the  sprouts  of  a  field  of 
kail,  long  before  graj>s  is  ready  for  them. 

Turnips 
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Turnips. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1776,  this  valaable  root 
was  cultivated  at  Shane's  Castle.  Mr. Young  mentions 
the  delight  he  felt  at  seeing  four  hoers  at  work 
there  in  the  month  of  August,  in  that  year.  But  it 
does  not  appear,  that  this  laudable  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  farmers  in  that  cpuntry,  nor  that  the 
gentlemen  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  list,  which  is  subjoined  to  this, 
how  widely  it  is  spreading  over  the  county.  lu 
time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  farmers  will  follow 
the  example,  though  in  these  things  they  are  not 
prone  to  iu  But  this  perversity  is  nqt  confined  to 
Ireland,  as  the  following  anecdote,  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
will  shew.  A  Mr,  Pringle,  who  had  retired  from 
the  mrmy,  first  introduced  the  drill  culture  of  tur* 
nips  on  the  best  system  into  Northumberland, 
where  the  former  mode  was  execrable.  He.  was 
ridiculed  by  the  farmers,  not  one  of  whom  followed 
his  steps,  tliough  they  saw  the  superiority  to  their 
owh  in  the  next  field.  But,  when  Mr.  William 
Dawson,  a  professed  farmer,  adopted  the  same 
method  as  Mr.  Pringle  bad  done,  being  convinced 
of  the  advantage  of  the  drilled  over  every  other 
2  B  species 
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species  of  cultivation  bitherto  given,  from  b]» 
practice  die  whole  country  came  into  it,  not  ex- 
cepting tlie  farmers,  ^lio  before  wpuld  not  con<- 
descend  to  improve  under  tbe  auspices  of  Mn 
Pringle.  To  this  country  just  mentioned,  or  to 
Cumberland,  we  are  indebted  in  a  great  degree  for 
tbe  drill  culture  of  this  root,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  northern  counties  by  a  steward  of  the  bi* 
shop  of  Dromore,  whose  name  is  Matliew  Gaskin, 
a  native  of  that  part,  of  England ;  to  this  county 
in  particular  it  is  most  admirably  fitted;  for  tbe 
moisture  of  our  climate  is  such,  that,  unless  they 
were  by  drills  raised  above  the  surface,  their  roots 
might  be  injured  long  before  they  came  to  their 
growth,  by  which,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
they  would  be  inferior  to  what  they  now  are.  In 
addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  step 
from  drilled  potatoes  to  any  othe/r  drilled  crop  is 
very  easy,  and  much  more  likely  to  be  followed 
here,  than  sowing  broad-cast,  and  hand-hoeing, 
which  is  a  difficult  operation  to  learn.  The  usual 
preparation  for  turnips,  is  to  break  up  the  ground 
as  soon  after  harvest  as  it  is  convenient,  laying  it 
in  broad  ridges;  in  this  state  it  continues  until 
the  most  necessary  operations  of  the  spring  allow 
of  a  second  ploughing  and  harrowing ;  after  this, 
unless  the  soil  is  very  stiff  or  very  dirty,  tlie  drills 

are 
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ftie  made  at  about  two  and  a  half  feet  distance; 
tbe  dung  is  then  put  in,  ia  such  quantities  as  the 
gionad  requires ;  th^  drills  are  scarcely  as  deep 
as  those  lor  potatoes,  th^t  the  turnips  may  groir 
tbe  higher,  for  the  reason .  above  stated ;'  then  tbe 
dang  is,  carefiUly  covered,  and  if  there  has  been 
fain,  or  thai  it  is  Hkely  soon  to  be,,  the  seed  is  de« 
posited  from  a  drill  barrow,  and  with  a  light  .roller 
pressed  into  tbe  ground;  after  this,  when  the  pUn^ 
arrive  at  a  proper  s(ize,  they  are  either  thinned 
by  band,  or  with  ^  hoe,  all  the  weeds  being  at  the 
same  time  taken  oqt.  Pne  or  two  ploughings  ar^ 
afterwards  given  to  the  intervals,  as  they  are  .r^ 
quired.  There  is  a  difference'  of  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  distance  to  he 'left  between  the  plants  ia 
the  rows ;  many  persons  preferring  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ^mall  roots  to  a  lesser  number  qf  l«^|rg^  oney, 
thinking  the  small  roots  mpre  close  (ban*  the  large^ 
and  not  so  liable,  from  that  circumstance,  to  injur 
rtes  from  the  weather.  The  kinds  most  in  use  ar^ 
the  Globe  Turnip  fpr  tbe  first  of  tbe  season,  and 
tbe  P4ita  3aga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  for  the  spring. 
Immense  crops  of  both  are  raised,  when  tbey  are 
M>wn  in  proper  time,  and  well  managed.  The 
.Globe  does  well,  if  sown  in  t^e  middle  or  latter  end 
pf . Jxine ;  but  the  latter,  to  niake  |l  fuU  crqp,  must 
be  sown  at  least  a  month  sooner,  as  it  is  longer 

before 
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btfbre  h  esfeablithes  ilarif  in  tbe  groand,  being 
in  lift  fifit  period  »  slow  gfower«  MoH  of  the 
tornipft  raised  afo  aj^lied  to  feeding  cattle 
Ibr  tbe  Bpruig  marketB,  wlucb  are  in  every  good 
town  well  wipplied  witfi  beef  at  that  season  f  but 
I  aiust  say,  that  tbe  supply  of  meat,  piodeced  by 
this  celtaie,  is  mosdy  firooi  gentlemen's  demesiies  | 
Ibe  fiunsers  feed  thein  in  a  diflerent  manner.-^ 
Ffom  the  attention,  that  scMoe  gentlenien  have  paid 
to  ascertain  the  weight  of  an  acre,  by  carefully 
weighing  portions  taken  fidriy  from  various  parts 
of  their  tnrnip  fields,  I  can  say  that  the  produce 
is  oftrti  ftem  forty  to  fifty  tons  per  Irish  acre-— a 
very  great  yield  indeed,  but  not  uncommon.  Be- 
spectiflg  the  number  of  beasts  one  acre  wtU  sup«« 
port,  that  very  much  depends  upbu  their  stse,  and 
the  (quantity  of  other  food*  On  this,  however,  tbe 
goodness  ef  the  flesh  very  much  depends,  as  well  at 
ihe  consamption  of  tbe  turnips.  One  gentieman^  irfio 
is  reckoned  to  send  the  best  beef  to  Belfitst,  gives 
turnips  ibur  times  in  die  day^  aud-  hay  five  times. 
Of  Umrips  he  does  not  allovr  much  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  cwt,)  therefore  the  flesh  of  bis  catde 
it  much  firmer,  better  coloured,  and  better  tasted, 
than  it  would  be,  if  be  was  more  lavish  of  bis  tur*** 
nips,  and  more  saving  of  bb  bay.     The  wUte 

turnips 
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turnips  are  gemndly  carrMl  from  the  field  to  the 
cattle,  iboogli  in  Mme  instances  tbey  are  stored 
upf  for  ifbicfc  purpose  a  shed,  widi  wi^ts  of  turf 
betweeo  the  piles  of  tiimipff,  is  most  useful,  as  it 
keeps  them  separate  and  prevenu  them  from  heat-- 
iag ;  thejr  are  sometimes  kept  in-  heaps  in  the  fields 
as  potatoes  ate,  which,  if  the  heaps  we  oot  too 
larg^^  aostveri  wdL  Tlie  Ruu  S^ga  for  the  end  of 
the  season  ouglit  to  be*  taken  oflP  tiie  ground,  that 
it  may  be  prepared  for  its  future  destinatioq.  This 
vegetable  is  peculiarly  valuable  on  tliis  account,  as 
it  will  keep  until  samioer;  and,  if  tbe  cattle  are  off 
before  it  is  fimshed,  a  better  food  for  work-horses 
capnot  be  found;,  it  is  vecy  nutritive,  and  nearly 
equal  to  carsotsy  which  it  rivals  in  tbe  degree  of 
sledness  it  communicates  to  tbe  coats  of  bosses 
fed  wi^  them,  in  point  of  quaiitity  also^  that  is 
sopmor  to  appearance,  as  tlie  specific  gvmxy  ia 
gieater  dian  that  of  tbe  white  turnip.  When  boiled 
and  dressed,  tbe  Rota  itaga  takes  up  at  least  as 
much  space  as  it  did  before  that  process,  the  whiOa 
turnip  much  lesi^  having  a^  superabundance  of 
moisture,  from  wbicb  defect  tbe  former  ia  free. 

A  yellow  turnip  has  been  much-  spoken  of  as 
excellent  for  keeping,  and  of  a  good  quality ;  that 
turnip  has  been  long  in  use  as  a  garden  regeiable, 

and 
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and  deienes.Uie  character  given  of  it.  The  Kute 
Baga  has  one  .defect;  it  is  more  uncertain,  and 
the  difficulty  of  securi^ng  a  crop  of  it  greater  than 
of  the  white  tiimips;  but  i%  bears  transplaoiing 
better  i  and,  ii  a  seed^b^  is  made  a  mootli  p«e- 
vioas  to  the  geueral  field  sowing,  it  will  supply  any 
deficiencies  in  the  drills ;  a  seed-bed  of  these,  of 
kaily  or  of  cabbs^e,  would  be  a  good  appendage 
to  every  cultivator  of  turnips,  to  be  transplanted 
wherever  these  fail ;  the  seed  is  not  dear,  nor  .is 
the  trouble  great;  the  profit  certain. 

The  obstacles  to  a  general  culture  of  this  most 
valuable  article  in  the  maintenance  of  farming 
stodt  are,  first,  the  objections  arising  from  the 
robbing  tlie  potatoe  crop  of  the  manure  applied  to 
them ;  but  this  vanishes  in  the  second  year,  by 
contributing  more  than  was  required  the  first  The 
.second  objection  is,  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
them  from  cattle  trespassing  during  the  winter; 
but,  if  they  are  put  into  the  same  inclosure  with 
potatoes,  and  where  wheat  is  to  succeed  (whioh 
must  be  inclosed)  that  would  undoubtedly  answer 
to  keep  them  ^e.  The  third  objection  arises  from 
.the  fe^r  of  depredi^tion ;  this  would  be  a  great 
one  to  the  first  sowers,  but  would  cease  upon 
their  being  more  generally  diffused- 

I  here 
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I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  diose  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  by  their  example  encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  this  most  useful  vegetable.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  have  it  correct;— if  any  are 
omitted,*  it  is  from  want  of  information. 

Earl  O^Neil,  at  Shane^s  Castle,  where,  according 
to  Mr.  Young,  they  have  been  cultivated  since 
1774^  two  years  previous  to  his  tour. 

Marquis  of  Donegall,  Fisherwick  Lodge,  near 
Doagh. 

Mr.  Adair,  of  Loughenmofe. 
.    Mr.  Craig,  near  Carrickfei^s. 
•   Rev.  Mr.  Goocb,   Castle  Upton. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Muckamore. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Willmount. 

Mr.  Younghusband,  Ballydrain. 

Mr.  Watson,  Brookhill. 

Mr.  Conran,  Trummery. 

Mr.  Boyd,  BallycasUe. 

Mr.  Cuppage,  Glenbank. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Gracebill. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  Benvarden, 

Mr.  Allen,  Lisconnon, 

Mr.  Hunter,  Ballymagarry.- 

VtUhcs 

*Sireetbe  sccouDt  of  the  turnip  hnsbandry  was  written,  I  find  that  the 
under- named  gentltmen  ihrmers   in  tbe  barony  of  V^per  Masserene,. 

ani 
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Vetches  or  TareSi 

This  ameliorating  vegetable,  like  the  last-men* 
tioned,  is  confined  to  the  fields  of  gefitlemen ;  I 
do  not  remember  one  instance  of  having  seen  it 
in  any  fanner's  land,  tliough  I  have  so  often  tra« 
versed  the  county  in  every  direction.  Mr.  M<Nei)| 
of  Lamci  lus  cultivated  them  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  finds  them  very  productive.  In  1810  be  had 
seven  Irish  acres.  At  Shatters  Castle  I  saw  them 
a  few  years  ago,  and,  from  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Lindsay's  seed- shop  in  Belfast,  I  find  they  ar« 
spreading  over  the  country.  As  an  intervening 
crop  between  two  crops  of  grain,  tliey  are  the  most 
easily  introduced  of  any  other,  and  are  attended 
with  the  relative  qualities  to  make  them  useful; 
they  clean  and  enrich  tlie  ground  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  and,  in  the  second,  maiutain  the  farm- 
cattle  in  a  superior  manner;  horses  work  well  upon 
them,  and  cows  milk  well. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  there  are  two  species  of  the  brown- 
seeded 

anrl  in  the  neighbriurhood  of  Mr.  Watson,  of  Brookhtfl,  have  followed 
hii  example  in  the  cultivation  of  that  valuable  root :— —Mr.  Garret, 
Mr.  John  Watson,  Mr.  Macg^arry,  and  Mr.  Robert  Halt  ^  and  I  am 
bappy  in  hating  it  in  my  power  to  add  their  names  to  the  list  ot 
spirited  cultivator  St. 
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.Mjeded.:feCDh4,.^t^wliidi  is  .flold  fcr  tlie  winter 
..vefi;lv.BittMrering..peffecily  for  spring  towiagy  and 
Mce.wtaaui  yim^ntbit^  u  of  coarse  adiffiHrent 
kindly  .bat.seqr  delicale»^aad  not  so  Invariant.. 
"^  Tbe  preparation,  is  vety  simple,  only  one  plough* 
ing  at  the  season  most  conveaient^  If  thby  are 
for  early  spring  feeding,  thqr  must  be  sown  in 
September  or  October;  and,  to  have  a  regular  SuC'-^ 
cesnoa,  the  sowing  most  be  continoed  at  intervals 
until  May,  ^hich  will  secure  a  cutting  long  fdfter 
dover  iseases  to  iiflbrd  ia  supply. 
y  One  obstacle  to  the  sowing  vetches,  is  the  quan- 
tity of  seed,  and  the  high  price  of  it;  four  bushels 
are  the  general  allowance;  from  ftfteeu  to  twenty 
shillings  the  price  per  bushel.  This  cuts  deep 
ialo  the  •profit;  and  to  those,  who.knpw  the  advan- 
tage of  the  culture,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  incite- 
ment  to  early  sowing,  to  enable  them  to  save  their 
own  «eed|  which  in  this  way  may  be  done,  with  a 
good  season,  *  and  care;  but,  the  more  luxuriant 
the  crop^  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  save  the  seed. 
To  sow  oats  thinly  among  the  vetches  keeps  them 
from  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  rather  in* 
cxesttes  the  quantity  of  food,  without  injuring  its 
quality,  as,  whea^  tj^e  oats  are  green,  cattle  of  all 
khids  eat  both  indiscriminately.  A  mode  of 
managing  their  groun4>  by  means  of  vetches  as 
2  F  a  preparation 
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a  prapacition  forwheat,  detenres  to  be  recorded, 
M  pnctised  in  the  South  Downs:  it  is  that  of  sub- 
'ittUitiog  a  doable  crop  of  taios,  instead  of  a  fal- 
low  for  wheat.  Eaily  winter  Tetohes  are  sowiii 
these  are  fed  oflf  in  the  spring ;  the  ground  is 
then  ploughed,  and  summer  vetches  and.  rape 
are  sown,  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  tares,  and  two 
quarts  of  rape ;  this  is  again  fed  off  in  time  to 

.  plooghfor  wheat.  On  this  management  Mr. Young 
dwells  with  pleasure.  The  land  in  its  Allow  year 
is  made  to  support  the  utmost  quanti^  of  sheep 
(or  cattle)  which  its  destinadon  admits;  the  plough- 
iogs  are  given  at  the  best  seasons,  and  between 
the  times  of  giving,  those  stirrings  the  land  is 
covered  wilii  crops. 

As  a  supply  of  food  on  a  farm  so  far  advanced 

.  in  the  best  mode  of  cultivation,  as  to  make  clover 
part  of  iu  system  for  the  summer  maintenance  of 
its  cattle,  in  case  of  a  failure  in  the  clover  crop, 
vetches  form  the  best  substitute  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  other,  irtiich  may  always  be  perceived  in 
time  stifficient  to  apply  these  as  a  remedy, 

Currots. 

A  considerable  quantity  is  raised  in  the  n^gli- 
bourhood  of  Belfast  for  the  supply  of  that  market. 

The 
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The  soil  in  many  places  is  well  caknlaled  for 
them,  being  a  fine  smdy  loam.  It  is  the  garden 
cttltnre,  JioweTer,  that  is  given  to  them;  tiiej 
have  not  yet  fonod  tbdr  wa^.  to.  l;he .  fieW*. 
VntLT  Drum  Bri4g^  they  btve  suc^f^dedivith  lih.. 
Stewart. 

Bat  the  mo^t  e^Etenftive  enlitvator  I  hayelipa^Qf , 
i%  Mr.  Jones  Agnew,  of  KiUwalter ;  bis  ground*  %.. 
fine  loMif  giifnng  a  most  extraofdioaiy  rfMfnr.. 
I  have  not  heard  vh#h^r  he  ponevers^  ip  ndfi^g^^ 
tiiem. 

TeiUfpl,  or  fulkfx  ThittU,  , 

H«s  beep  r^ed  by  .Mr.  Wolffsndeily  of  Lm^ 
beg,   for  ti^e   use   of   14s  blftnket  miiaufsf tcHry. : 
Time  of  sowing  is  tl^e  mpoth  of  A^ril«    Re  baa 
001  |:ul^v8^ted  tbeqi  ^ztc^nsiveljf. . 

Mufe,  n       : 

.-        •  1 

I  have  not  met  with,  QQitwitllstae4Hig-  sa  nmxik 
of  the  soil  of  the  oonnty  is  adapted  tq  it.  |t  woidd. 
be  a  treasure  to  fikninn»  wboie  lattd  idjoimi  iposseiK 
nobn,  and  mountainsi  and  the  soil,  that  best  agrees 
vrith  it,  affords  its  own  manure — a  slight  bnroiiig 
being  suflkient  to  ensure  a  large  produce. 

Ohstroaiums. 


tin-       vf£f!6ffi^AtWim^'^ 

wuKTVmumS. 

this  it  owes  nearly  as  miiJch  as  Norfolk  doe»^l!bi6^ 
titAiipf^idiiC    Tfi6&^'U(rif«MfitodreM|iVi 
MfregfilS^  ^t  tfarsls'ihi^  g«n^NrfelleiiMM6ii;^n<r> 
to-tlnr^tlie 'fUt«<»*''al^)^  r^CAfk  Ufir' 

do  away  its  advantages,  bat  prolongs  them  bylM^ 
introduction  of  clover,  which  is  generally  the  fourth, 
instead  of  tbe^  tfflrS  initio  so^ei^stoA,^'  where  wheat 
is  the  second;  but,  where  barley  is  the  second,  then 
cT£vei^is^6furtr'tfia^tbi^;'   Bl^thS'gtiJmPdnihe 

foV^l^e)  o^'ok^,' foW'^clSVi/;  m¥'\hi^cimi^ 
oati  are  generally 's»^?'d^faii^'ai^^f{»Ma^td  W 
more  certain  than  wkeat^  Then  the  polatoe  is 
again  resorted  to,  and  folioffed,  in  some  instances, 
by  wheat,  flax,  and  cloyer.  This  is  a  better  coarse 
tfian  the  &ffilB»AirMiovk'pma^  and  certiiily 
i&  ab  araelioi^titi^Jcrop^  besides  beii%  m  'excelled^ 
jltejfefSdv^  &f  d6ir^^  not  onkf '  fnte-  itr  oataiwi; 


# 

tf  clover  wu.  the  p^ppwl  cnp^  the  caes  jirobsbly  would  hi  diT- 
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Tb^se  couxses  of  ..crops  »r<&follpw^d.b;  tlm,^op$|^^ 
fiismen;.  the  others;  gQ.pn  wUhcrQps^oC.gt^iif.fiqtil,,- 
the:«DU  refuses)  ta  bear^oy,  loiig^f>  •  .wijthQij^, jwn^ 
or  maaaring  ^agf^ ,.  M.n^xly  as.J  9»P  ;»si;i^0^|),, 
tfa««  p]^pqrtion  oL potatoes,  to  tlii?,  si^Q  o£,ja..ivf)).T, 
ordered.. fajcoa,.  I., fia(lJt..tQ  be.  beMv^^o  .a.^;|^,, 
and  sevpadi  i»f ..the, whole. >     If.  itjs^  tak|^j^,aM> 
sixth,  on  a  &rm  of  sixty  acr^s   thf(.acci9uqt..will)^ 
stand  thus:  ten  acres  of  potatoes;  ditto  oj^.  whe^ 
or  barleyj  the-  sam^  of .  oats^  ten  ,of  clover,  <>9^.^ 
year  old,-  and  the4ike  qi^antity  of  two^  or  instead^ 
of.  that  g{ass^,  the  other  tqn  will    be  taken  up 
with   meadow,    flax,   garden,    house,   offices,    j(c« 
But  very  often,  where  die  soil  is  in   good  on|er« 
five  acres  or  more  .of  oats  or  barley,  will  be  add|^| 
or  the  second  yearns  clover  will  be  broken  .up.     In 
this  situation  of  things,  no  cattle  are  kept  at  home 
during  the  summer,,  but  horses  and  cows,  the  youpjj" 
beasts  being  sent  to  graze  on  the  mountain^.     If 
to  potatoes  a  few  acres  of  turnips  could  be. added, 
so  as  to  make  the  fallow  crops  the  fourth,  of  tb^ 
whole  farm,    the  system  would  be^  nearly  ecp/^ 
to  the  best  farmed  .districts  in.il^gland,^  anfi  t^ 
turnips  would  restore,  ip  the.  course  of  one  y^^j^ 
more:  manure  fiiaa*  there  was  in  the  fi^t  instafic^ 
bestowed  upon  them,  which  is  an  adKonU^e  ti^j;^ 
liave  over  potatoes. 

It 
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It  would  be  fortiinate  for  the  country^  if  the  tnai- 
nagement,  above  mentioned,  waft 'not  so  much  con«- 
fined  to  particular  parts,  and  if  the  erroneous 
practice  of  working  the  groand,  so  long  as  it  will 
b«ir  a  crop,  wds  not  so  much  in  practice.  In  the 
small  fattn^,  and  in  many  large  ones,  it  seems,  to 
be  interwoven  in  such  a  manner  whh  the  system, 
if  system  it  can  be  called,  as  to  leave  little  hope 
of  a  speedy  alteration. 

The  tillage  of  tliis  courit}^  is  generally  performed 
by  horses:  where  the  land  has  been  in  cultivation, 
two  are  sufficient ;  where  old  stiff  ground  is  to  be 
broken  up,  three,  and  sometimes  four  are  used, 
as  also  in  giving  the  second  ploughing  for  fallow, 
which  is  a  laborious  operation ; — or  where  a  greater 
depth  is  required  than  usual.  Ploughing  without 
a  driver  is  daily  gaining  ground,  where  only  two 
horses  are  used ;  it  is  not  only  a  saving  of  labour 
in  the  person  of  the  plough-boy,  but  it  is  favourable 
to'  the  horses;  they  perform  their  work  with  much 
more  spirit  and  chearfulness,  when  the  commands 
of  the  ploughman  are  communicated  to  them  im- 
mediately without  the  interference  of  a  driver. — 
Kiillocks  are  used  in  some  instances  fdr  draught, 
but  they  are  not  getting  into  general  use;  they  are 
so  slow,  and  are  not  well  qualified  for  our  hard 
roads.     On  farms  sufficiently  extensive,  to  allow 

of 
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of.  a  few  oxen  to  be  kept  entirely  at  Imate,  it  is  an 
ecoDomical    plau   to  employ  theaii   as    tliey ,  are 
annually,  increasing  in  value,  whilst  they  are  pay- 
ing for  their  keeping ;  but,  from  the  size  of  farms, 
few  can  admit  of  bo^i;  therefore  horses,  being 
more   adapted  to  general  service,   are  prefcnred ; 
and,  where  expedition  is  required,  the  adrantage 
is  greatly  in  f^ivour  of  the  latter,  who  perform  one- 
third  more  in  a  given  time.    The  fiirmers  do  not 
often    wear  out  their  horsCH;   they  buy  them  in 
young,    work   them   whilst    they   are    improving, 
and    finally  put   them  in  condition,  and  dispose 
of  them }   which,   from    the  great  demand   there 
has   been   for  many  years  past,  is  easily  acconi- 
piisbed,    and   to   good   pro6t.      Employing  them 
upon  this  plan,  therefore,  is  an  advantageous  mode, 
of  management. 

Sect,  2.    Manures. 

Farm-yard  manure  is  tlie  first  object;  tlus  is 
mostly  appropriated  to  the  potatoe  crop,  aod  to  a 
better  purpose  it  could  not  be  applied ;  in  the 
ficst  instance,  aflPording  an  ample  supply  of  the 
luost  wholesome  food^  and  in  tlie  second,  being 
one  of  the  very  best  preparations  for  a  succeeding 
crop  of  grain;  extending  its  beneficial   influence 

also 
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•  ilso,  if  j^tich  b'e'the^  coarse;'  to  ii  following  crop 
'•of^ibver  or  of  grass^^'Tbe  gentral  esertioos  of 
'"the  o<5ciipiert  of  land  tcf '^obtain  as  great  a  supply 

•  of  thir  uiseful  Inateriach  ns^  possible,  according  to 
' '^therf  siiiiktions,  whether  they  ar^  large  or  small 
•   bctopfiers, '  are   umibjited  thrdugh  the  year;  and 

'''''ihei]^  great  care  iii  this  point  iff  Visible  in  the  ia^ 

'  '^rteasing  ctihtvauoh  of  the  root,  to  which  it  is  with 

^  -  ^fcmichidvatnage  applied.  Few  opportunities  occur 

'  'Of-  dbtftinin^' supplies  of    dung,  farther,  than  the 

]»h>duce  of  ea^hfarin'  offers,  except  in  the  neigh- 

^"%biirbdood  of  Belfast;    where  all  the  manure  of 

'   eVeiry  Icind  is  bought  up  with  the  greatest  avidity 

by  the  formers;  both  6f  Antrim  and  Down. 

In  th^  smaller  towns  and  villages  most  of  the 
'  IHllabitants  are  owners  of  some  land,  to  which 
they  appropriate  what  is  made.  The  different  kinds 
of  manure,  which  are  afforded  by  a  large  town,  are^ 
particularly  adapted  to  some  of  the  soils  about 
Belfast^  which,  being  of  light  and  sandy  texture, 
receive  great  improveAient  from  such  as  are  in 
iheir  nature  rich  and  unctuous. 

Great    pains    are   also   taken   to  increase   ttie 

•  quantity  bf  manure  about  the  farmers^  yards,  by 
adding  earths -of  different  kinds,  which  certainly 
is  Attended  with  diese  adt^antages ;  that  it  prevents, 
by  absorbing,  the  juices  df  the  vegetable  matter, 

of 
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of  which  the  dung  is  composed,  from  beiog  washed 
away  or  evaporated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  turf 
bogs,  the  boggy  earth  of  their  borders  is  a  most 
excellent  addition.  But  I  have  not  heard  of  that 
mode  being  practised,  by  which  boggy  earth  and 
green  vegetables  are  placed  in  alternate  layers^ 
until  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  is  communi- 
cated to  the  heap,  which,  after  standing  a  short 
time,  is  turned  and  converted  into  a  rich  and 
mellow  compost,  which  may  with  advantage  be  ap- 
plied either  to  turnips  or  potatoes,  but  to  the  former 
yrith  more  propriety,  as  the  season  of  sowing  them 
is  that,  in  which  green  vegetables,  weeds,  &c.  are 
more  easily  procured.  In  making  the  heaps 
of  manure,  I  have  observed  that  a  great  improve- 
ment has  of  late  uken  place;  they  are  formed 
into  squares,  or  such  shapes  as  prevent  too  much 
of  their  surface  being  exposed.  As  to  the  exact 
time  of  applying  farm-yard  manure  to  the  soil, 
there  are  many  opinions.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  judge  from  experience  and  observation, 
k  ought  to  be  done  after  the  putrifactive  process 
has  begun,  and  before  it  is  completely  over,  so 
ihat  the  texture  of  the  vegetable  matter  be  not 
destroyed ;  for  in  this  state  its  virtues  are  in  more 
activity,  and  it  can  be  distributed  over  the  ground 
with  less  trouble,  and  more  accuracy. 

/         2  Q  Lime, 
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Lime. 

The  modes  of  laying  oo  thi»  manure  are^ 
1st.  on  grass  ground,  where  it  is  suffered  to  lie  for 
one  or  more  years,  according  to  the  purposes  of 
the  occupier;  if  for  an  improvement  of  the  grass, 
it  is  excellent,  the  ground  giving  a  full  third 
more  food  than  before  the  application  of  the  lime. 
If  the  ground  is  meant  for  tillage,  it  is  broken 
up  as  soon  as  it  sinks  within  the  sod,  sometimes 
sooner ;  but  that  is  not  a  judicious  mode ;  for,  it 
is  too  apt  in  that  case  to  fall  into  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  from  whence  it  is  not  so  easily  re- 
turned  to  the  sur&ce.  One  disadvantage  of  this 
application  of  lime  is,  that  it  makes  the  grass  so 
strong,  previous  to  the  ploughing,  that  the  crop 
of  grain  is  sometimes  injured  by  it,  and  always 
made  more  difficult  to  save  from  the  quantity  of 
it  in  the  bottom  of  the  sheaf.  2d.  Lime  on  fallows : 
in  this  case  it  is  laid  on  before  the  last  stirring, 
and  slightly  turned  into  the  ground,  with  which 
it  completely  incorporates  before  the  next  plough- 
ing. Lime  is  also  put  on  during  the  potatoe 
fallow ;  in  this  case  it  is  wheeled  in  barrows  be- 
tween the  ridges,  and  put  up  to  the  potatoes 
along  with  the  in^uld.    Many  farmers  plough  up 

the 
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the  head  and  foot  ridges  of  their  fields,  put  lime 
on  the  ploughed  ground,  then  stir  the  whole  to^ 
gether  several  times,  during  the  summer  months, 
and  apply  it,  either  in  autumn,  to  their  wheat 
crops,  or  in  spring,  to  barley  or  oats.  The  quan- 
tity of  lime  put  on  is  very  great;  from  one  to  two 
hundred  barrels,  of  three  bushels  each,  to  the 
Irish  acre,  on  stiff  clays.  The  late  Mr.  Lesly,  of 
Lesly  hill,  used  it  in  the  largest  proportion,  and 
I  have  heard  him  say,  he  never  found  he  had 
used  too  much  upon  his^  stiff  clays  near  Bally- 
money.  On  lighter  grounds  a  smaller  quantity 
will  do ;  and  when  it'  is  put  on,  either  with  the 
potatoe  crop  or  mixed  with  earth,  it  will  go  fur- 
ther at  the  time;  but  the  effects  will  not  be  so 
permanent.  Whatsoever  are  the  chyoiical  effects 
of  lime,  they  ceruinly  cannot  agree  better  with 
any  soil  than  with  the  clays  of  Antrim ;  to  lime, 
in  a  great  degree,  is  owing  the  improvement,  that 
has  of  late  years  made  such  a  progress,  not  only 
in  its  immediate,  but  progressive  effects ;  for,  the 
quantity  of  straw  produced  by  ground,  that  lias 
been  limed  for  the  first  time,  is  such  as  to  affoM 
winter  food  for  nearly  double  the  usual  number  of 
caule:  consequently  near  double  the  quantity  of 
dung  is  produced,  which  being  applied,  in  course, 
to, extending  the  potatoe  crop,   (and  other  green 

crops. 
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crops,  if  such  there  ar«)  has  produced  the  most 
beiieficial  edt^cts.  From  the  situauon  of  tlie  lime 
quarries,  which  are  evev§  where  at  the  extremitiea 
of  the  county,  the  labour  and  expense  of  procuriog 
the  lime  in  the  internal  parts  is  very  great;  one  day^ 
two  days,  and  often  three  days  are  consumed  in 
going  to,  and  returning  from  the  kihis.  These,  whei| 
constructed  to  make  lime  for  sale,  are  large,  -an4 
turn  out  a  great  quantity,  and  are  kept  in  for  manjr 
vionths ;  in  some  cases  lime  is  burned  whilst  salt 
is  making;  but  iu  the  mounuins,  where  lime  an4 
turf  are  contiguous,  the  kilns  are  very  simple,  con- 
structed in  the  rudest  manner,  and  only  calculated 
to  bum  the  small  quantity  they  conuin  at  one 
miing;  but,  fuel  being  che^Pi  a  sufficient  portioni 
of  it  is  employed  to  make  the  lime  good«  Draw* 
^ilns,  when  properly  constructed,  make  lime  in  a 
more  economical  way,  both  with  respect  to  labour 
and  to  fuel,  than  tliose  aboveroentioned.  The 
stpne  is  not  required  to  be  broken  so  small,  and 
the  great  acquisition  of  heat  from  the  constant 
burning  much  facilitates  die  operation.  These 
a<e  kept  burning  the  whole  season  by  men,  who 
relieve  each  other.  The  fuel  generally  used  in 
tfaem  is  either  Ballycastle  or  Scotqh  coals. 

Shelis 
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Shells  and  Sand. 

Where  the  situation  admits  of  it,  shells  and  sand 
from  the  sea  shore  are  used  with  great  success; 
near  Port  Rush  the  farmers  are  very  skilful  in 
inding  out  the  spots  on  the  strand,  that  contain 
the  greatest  quantity  of  shells;  these  are  drawn 
off,  an  J,  according  to  the  season,  are  immediately 
applied  or  kept  for  a  future  crop.  I  could  not 
learn  the  quantity  used  per  acre,  bn(  I  think  it  is 
from  50  to  100  car  loads,  of  ^x  or  seven  bushels 
each ;  the  effect  is  very  great  on  all  soils.  Sea 
sand  *i8  also  used  even  where  there  are  few  shells. 
The  improvement  on  the  stiff  clays  about  Carrlck^ 
fexgosy  where  they  have  been  tried,  is  most  apparent 
On  land  of  Mc  David  Kirk's,  where  sea  sand  was 
applied  to  one  part  of  a  grass  field,  and  lime  to 
the  other,  the  sanded  part  was  always  picked 
as  close  as  possible  by  all  cattle,  that  approached 
k:  this  was  at  first  attributed  to  the  salt,  of  which 
they  are  known  to  be  so  fond ;  but  their  attach- 
ment to  that  part  of  the  field  remained  long  after 
the  taste  of  the  salt  must  have  vanished. 

In  the  demesne  of  Shanescastle,  the  sand  from 
the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh  was  tried  upon  strong 
clay  land,   by  the  late  Lord  O'Neil,  on  a  fa.!jw, 

in 
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in  the  year  1775 ;  the  wheat  crop  Mr.  Toung  savr, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  that  ever 
was  seen  upon  the  land ;  it  was  not  limestone  gravel, 
but  the  small  pebbly  kind  from  the  shore.  This 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  application 
of  substances  different  in  their  natures  from  the 
land  they  are  applied  to;  here  was  sand,  from 
which  every  particle  of  earth  was  washed  away, 
applied  to  ground,  that  was  deficient  probably  in 
its  proper  proportion  of  that  necessary  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  a  fertile  soil ;  when  this  waa 
supplied,  see  how  beneficial  the  effect.  Clay  upon 
sand  or  gravel  is  not  of  less  utility ;  and  the  in* 
creasing  use  of  it  as  an  alterative,  in  the  counties 
of  Antnm  and  Down,  shews  that  not  only  the 
practice,  but  the  principles,  upon  which  that  prac- 
tice is  founded,  are  better  understood.  On  the 
8ea;«bore  wrack  is  also  collected  for  the  purpose 
of  manure,  when  the  season  for  burning  it  into 
kelp  is  passed ;  those  kinds,  which  are  not  fit  for 
that  purpose,  are  collected  at  all  times ;  they  are 
in  most  instances  put  into  heaps,  allowed  to  rot, 
and  then  spread  for  potatoes  or  for  grain ;  the  po- 
tatoes produced  from  this  manure  are  reckoned 
watery.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  county  of  Down 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  barley  and  flax,  when 
fre.s>  from  the  sea;  the  effect  good. 

Of 
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Of  the  Effects  of  Fire  vpon  Land. 

The  effects  of  fire  upon  I^nd,  as  a  manure,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  understood  until  of  late  years. 
That  sod-burning,  burning  clay,  and  peat  or  turf 
bog,   have  long  been  practised   with   success,   is 
well  known  to  every  person   acquainted  with  the 
practices  of  husbandry  in  different  countries ;  bjit 
the  good  derived  has  always  been  attributed  to  the 
quantity  of  ashes,  that  have  been  obtained,    and 
not  to  the  mechanical  or  chymical  operation  of  the 
fire  upon  the  soil;  but  to  prove,   that   it  is  that 
operation  which  does  produce  Uie  benefit,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  mention  the  substances 
iised  for  this  purpose,  and  the  small  quantity  of 
them.      Mr.   Youfig,  in   that  excellent  book  the 
Farmers    Calendar,    mentions  numerous  instances 
of  the  crops  of  turnips  obtained  by  manuring  the 
ground  in  this  way,  particularly  of   a  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson in  the  Wolds,  a  tenant  of  Lord  YarbO' 
rough*s,    who  has   long  practised  the   method  of 
spreading  straw  upon  fields  prepared  for  turnips, 
and  setting  fire  to  it,  thereby  raising  crops  supe* 
rior  to  those   afforded    by  the   usual    portion    of 
dung.     The  quantity  of  straw  he  makes  use  of 
is  five  tons;  let  it  be  supposed  then,  that  these 

five 
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five  tons  of  straw  were  turned  into  five  tons  of 
dung  (which  is  a  large  allowance)  those  five  tons  of 
dung  would  make  ten  good  car-loads,  a  quantity 
not  sufficient  for  the  fifth  part  of  an  acre.  The 
same  gentleman  found  not  only  the  turnip  crop 
better,  but  the  barley  also,  than  what  followed 
from  the  manuring  with  dung ;  and  he  is  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  warmth  from  the  fire, 
that  has  the  effect,  and  not  the  ashes;  for,  the 
quantity  is  nothing,  and  would  be  blown  away 
with  the  first  blast.  This  straw-burning  hus- 
bandry Mr.  Young  found  again,  at  Belesby,  prac- 
tised by  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  an  excellent  farmer,  who 
thinks  that  it  will  take  six  tons  an  acre,  which 
will  last  longer  in  its  effect,  and  beat  the  dung 
the  straw  would  make.  The  Rev.  Mr.  AUington, 
at  Swinpp,  has  cut  gorse  (whins)  and  burned  it 
in  May  for  turnips ;  it  also  answered  well,  the 
effect  great  on  the  turnips,  and  on  the  barley  better. 
In  Gascony,  and  almost  to  Bayonne,  Mr.  Young 
observed  the  same  mode  of  mauuring  for  ravcs^ 
a  sort  of  turnip  in  use  there.  A  similar  mode  of 
manuring  has  been  a  lengtli  of  time  carried  on 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  though  witli  a  different 
and  more  substantial  niaterial ;  it  consists  in  draw- 
ing the  cruml)ly-and  friable  parts  of  boggjy  grounds 
to  the  gravelly  or  clay  fields  in  summed,  then 
spreading  it  until  it  becomes  dry,  afterwards  ga- 
thering 
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iiienng  it  ia  sflMli  heflpSi  imttng  ii  on  &ro^  tad^ 

i^fatiat  it  ift  flaminffj  tj^Asaditig  it  oa  tbii  gnM) 

liie  effect  of  Ibis  on  the  gnM  ig  gteat,  also  on 

the  srueeeedilfg  cMp;  if  it  Was  used  fimr  a  fallait 

cfop,  there  i*  tio  ^ubt^  ffae  tfdnuitma  wo^ld  he 

mttch  greater  ttnd    itiote   pennaftent.     Whins  I 

know  to  be  a  tti6si  etceUent  plant  lar  iIm  pur-t* 

pose,  bavihg  seen  die  effeet^   of  H  more  thati 

once;  and,  where  iMd  tfboiQt  t6  be  intpfored  U 

eorered  frith  it,  what  tnaterial  cotild  be  betier> 

or  conld  it  not  be  brought  from  roel^y  lafid,  an4 

bamed  where  it  is  wanted  Oh  the  arable!^  Notbihg^ 

when  dry,  has  a  stronger  or  fiereet  fldme^  and 

from  the  harm  it  doe^  where  it  standi,  and  ih^ 

good  it  might  do  when  properly  managed,  it  i# 

worthy  of  trial.    The  method  of  doing  it  is  ilSt^ 

to  spmad  the  furze  or  whin^f,  When  they  krle^  pro^ 

perly  dry^  so  that  each  piece  may  be  in  cMtaef 

with  another,  and,  in  a  sliort  time  the  whole  Will 

be  in  flames. 

Amongst  manures  in  use  in  this^  cotintry  those, 
wUch  are  produced  from  the  burning  of  etay,  tatCtt^ 
and  toff  bog  most  not  be  omitted;  in  obtaining 
ashes' from  the  first  of  these  materiah^  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  fire  property  kmdied  at 
the  beginning  I  when  this  is  once  done,  an^tfaat 
a  proper  place  ba^  been  chosen  to  affordf  a  i^ppfy 
2  1^  of 
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of  clay,  there  is  no  further  trouble  tlian  to  throw 
it  on  until  the  quantity  required  is  procured ;  the 
best  way  is  to  make  a  kind  of  kiln  with  small 
flues  and  sod  walls,  to  keep  the  fuel  together  at 
the  beginning,  and  to  keep  in  the  beat  >  and,  if  it 
is  so  situated  that  a  layer  of  bog  can  now  and  then 
be  thrown  in,  it  will  much  assist  the  burning ;  dry 
clay  ought  to  be  used  at  first;  when  that  is  red 
hot,  throw  on  more  by  degrees,  as  it  is  able  to 
consume  it ;  and,  when  that  is  once  properly  done, 
it  wants  no  other  attendance  than  to  give  it  a 
supply  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  when  that  is 
omitted,  it  goes  out  of  itself.  From  observation 
and  experience  I  know  this  to  be  a  most  valuable 
manure,  especially  upon  light  soils;  it  i$  good 
for  grass,  for  grain  of  all  sorts,  for  flax,  and  for  po« 
tatoes;  tlie  quantity  of  the  latter,  raised  from  this 
manure  in  the  year  1801,  was  very  great,  as  every 
method  was  taken  at  that  time  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency in  dung,  which  arose  from  the  scanty  crops 
the  preceding  year.  For  potatoes  the  same  quan- 
tity is  required,  as  of  dung ;  and  these  ashes  an* 
swer  best  for  raising  them  on  grass  ground. 
When  the  kiln  or  heap  is  opened,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  rubbish  of  a  brick  kiln ;  but  the 
ashes  fall  with  the  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
incorporate  with  the  soil.      Earth  is  more  easily 

burped^ 
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burned,  and  those  accumulations  at  the  turning 
ridges  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  a  more  ad* 
vantageous  manner,  than  by  tumingf  them  into 
ashes.  Turf  ashes  have  long  been  a  favourite 
dressing  for  arable  and  grass  lands;  their  use  is 
well  understood;  but  the  substance,  of  which  they 
are,  suffers  more  diminution  in  the  burning  than 
either  of  those  above  mentioned :  if,  therefore,  a 
mixture  of  either  can  be  obtained,  a  great  acqui- 
sition of  quantity  is  the  consequence.  I  have 
been  particular  in  mentioning  those  manures,  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  most  farmers ;  as  the  draw- 
■  ing  lime  is  to  some  situations  a  most  Serious  un* 
dertaking,  two  turns  consuming  nearly  a  whole 
week,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  on  lime. 
The  combining  the  boggy  earth  with  different  sub-^ 
stances  ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to;  and, 
as  many  of  those  substances  are  furnished  by  every 
fsirm-^house,  I  shall  take  notice  of  them  here.  First 
then,  every  farmer  should  have  the  bottom  of  his 
dung-hill  covered  with  this  earth,  which  will  com- 
pleatly  absorb  those  juices,  that  otherwise  are 
washed  away;  secondly,  he  should  liave  another 
portion,  to  which  all  the  urin^  of  his  cow-house 
and  stables  could  be  conveyed,  and  all  the  diffe- 
rent enriching  substances  which  his  bouse  affords ; 
and  lastly,  a  heap  ought  to  be  formed  in  summer 

to 
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to  hfi  ini^fsd  with  alternate  layers  pf  (resh  weedfx 
aad  such  other  vegetat^le  substances  tin  by  ferooeii- 
tatiou  mil 'CQmwuniqate  a  degree  of  licbQeis  to 
the  whole  ma«s.  By  wch  manageroei»t  as  this, 
twice  or  tbrice  the  quantity  of  niianure  might  be 
prQcufe4«  which,  by  giving  every  year  an  additir 
onal  quaatity  of  straw,  woqld  bripg  the  qultiva* 
tiou  of  a  fannj,  where  such  a  system  U  adopted, 
ID  a  high  degree  of  perfectiotu 

SEeT.  S*    (?raM, 

N(Uural  liftadcmo  and  Grasw^ 

The  surface  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  the 
soil,  are  favourable  for  grass.  The  surface  abound- 
ing with  extensive  plains  and  vallies ;  and  the  soil 
being  strong  and  retentive  of  moisture ;  along  the 
shores  of  {.ough  Neagh,  and  op  each  side  of  toe 
streams  which  run  into  it,  are  tracts  of  grass 
grounds  of  great  value :  at  the  bases  of  the  mouq- 
tains  also,  in  many  parts,  lands  of  a  similar  descrip^ 
tion  are  to  be  found  \.  but  those  grounds,,  which 
lie  low  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagli,  as  far 
as  Tome,  are  much  influenced  in  quality  by  the 
time  of  the  subsiding  of  the  waters.  If  this  hap- 
pens early  in  spring,  a  sufficient  period  may  be 

expected 
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«spf cted  for  %  luxufiant  growth^  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  thai  growth  into  hay  before  the 
autumnal  raios  come  on ;  but,  when  it  ia  otberwisei 
ibe  crop  18  of  litUe  compaiutive  value.  A  con* 
aiderable  expanse  of  this  kind  of  ground  lies  ai^out 
Portmorty  in  lower  Ballinderry,  valuable  both  for 
graaing  and  for  mowing;  that  part,  called  die 
Tunny  meadows,  ia  generally  appropriated  to  the 
latter  purpose ;  and>  in  favourable  seasons,  the  crops 
are  ^reat,  and  the  quality  good.  On  some  of  these 
rich  bottoms,  horses  are  taken  in  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  lime  at  «o  much  per  month ;  and  they  are 
foQod  to  thrive,  if  the  grass  is  sufficient,  nearly  as 
well  as  in  salt  asarBbes,  The  grasses,  that  stock 
these  meadows  or  pastures,  are  the  fiorin  (agros- 
lis  stolonifera)  the  alopecurus  geniculatuS|  and 
tlie  festuca  fluitans;  the  first  on  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  plain ;  the  second  and  third  in 
the  hollows^  where  the  waters  continue  longer. 
The  agrostis  is  here  in  its  element,  in  a  rich,  deep^ 
and  moist  soil,  and  occasionally  irr^igated;  but, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  situation  being  li- 
able to  be  flooded  before  winte'*,  it  cannot  be 
allowed  the  full  time  to  complete  its  growth,  neither 
could  it  be  allowed  to  remain  as  green  food  for 
cattle  ia  wiater.  The  plains,  which  lie  to  the  west 
of  Belfast,  aflbrd  a  specimen  of  tlie  grass  grounds 

formed 
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formed  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains;  these, 
like  the  first  mentioned,  are  deep,  rich,  and 
moist,  and,  when  managed  with  care  and  at^ 
tention,  are  highly  productive.  Tracts  of  this 
kind  of  ground,  more  or  less  extensive,  are  scat- 
tered at  the  bottoms  and  throughout  the  open* 
ings  of  the  mountains  in  every  direction  ;  but  they 
are  generally  much  neglected,  being  left  to  the 
coarse  productions,  which  nature  has  furnished. 
Accordingly  these  meadows  are  overrun  with 
rushes  (tunic)  both  of  the  common  and  jointed 
species;  with  water-mint,  (mentha  aquatica)  blue 
buttons,  (scabiosa)  crowfoot,  (ranunculus  arvensis) 
flaggers,  (irides)  and  many  other  weeds  equally 
hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  hay.  Could  the 
possessors  of  these  grounds  be  prevailed  upon  to 
break  them  up,  to  drain  them,  and  afterwards  to 
lay  them  down,  in  this  improved  state  tliey  would 
be  doubly  valuable;  and,  as  their  situation  fre- 
quently admits  of  irrigation,  they  might  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  Near  the 
mountain  of  Slcmish,  I  am  informed  that  a  sue-- 
ccssful  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  way,  which 
example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  neighbourhood 
will  follow. 

As  a  stock  of  hay  is  so  essential  to  a  farm,  I 
should  not  advise  the  whole  of  the  meadows  to 
be  broken  up  at  once ;  let  one-half  be  taken,  and^ 

vhen 
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when  tliat  is  completed,  the  other  may  be  done. 
But  some  of  the  Anest  and  most  productive  mea- 
dows are  those,  which  lie  on  the  margins  of  turf 
bogs,  where  the  junction  is  formed  between  the 
boggy  earth  and  the  loamy  soil  or  clay.  The 
mixture  of  tlxese  substances,  whether  by  nature  or 
by  art,  forms  a  compound  s^oil,  of  which  the  fer- 
tility, in  grass  especially,  is  very  great ;  vast  ad- 
ditions to  these  might  annually  be  made,  by  cul- 
tivating those  portions,  that  are  cut  over  for  firing, 
either  by  burning  and  levelling,  or  by  setting 
potatoes  in  them,  and  sowing  them  with  seeds, 
or  stocking  them  with  fiorin,  a  grass  for  which 
too  much  cannot  be  said,  provided  it  is  confined 
to  its  proper  station,  which,  I  must  repeat  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  a  $oil  inclined 
to  moisture,  or  which  can  have  the  advantage  of 
irrigation. 

In  laying  out  grounds  for  meadow,  the  rye-grass 
(lolium  perenne),  and  the  white  grass,  (holcus 
mollis)  seem  to  be  the  favourites ;  why  that  is  the* 
case  I  do  not  know,  as  many  others  are  equally 
good.  The  first  has  undoubtedly  one  great  recom- 
mendation, its  earlincss.  I  rather  think  the  latter 
has  obtained  a  preference  from  the  facility,  with 
which  its  seeds  are  obtained ;  though  upon  the 
whole  it  is  a  good  grass,  especially  in  bog,  from 

whence 
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wheoce  die  purest  seed  nugln  be  got  by  gather- 
ing it  with  the  hatid.  The  merits  of  the  meadoit 
foxtail  (alopecurus  praleBus)  being  so  wetl  knorni, 
as  ooe  of  our  earliest  shooting  grasses,  and  pos^ 
sessing  the  quality  of  bearing  numeroas  leaves^  it 
is  extraordinary,  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  its  propagation,  as  the  soil  is  particalar^y 
fitvoorable  to  its  growth. 

But,  whatsoever  care  may  be  taken  in  selecting 
grasses,  a  variety  of  species  will  appear  in  every  field; 
and  that  most  natural  to  the  soil  must  ultimately  pre- 
domioate.    The  natural  progress  of  land,  laid  down 
lor  permanent  grass,  seems  to  be  this:  by  sowing 
seeds  of  any  particular  species,  for  the  first  year 
or  two   that  will  be  the  prevailing,  whetlier  it  is 
natural  to  the  soil  or  not.     If,  however,  it  is  not 
congenial  to  it,  it  disappears  by  degrees,  until  it 
is  completely  overcome  by  its  more  vigorous  ad- 
versaries,   to  whom  nature  has  decreed  the    pos- 
session of   the  soil.      Thus,  if  moist   low  ground 
is  sown  with  rye,    or  any  other  grass,    the  pro- 
duction of  a  dry  soil,  in  a  year  or  two  the  agrostis 
fltolonifera  will    gain   possession,    notwithstanding 
the  advantage   given   to  the  first;    and   on    dry 
soils  the    grasses    indigenous   to  them    will   also 
gradually  get  rid  of  any  intruder  from  ground  of 

an 
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4(p  opposite  quality.  Nature  may  be  assisted,  but 
inU  not  l;»e.foFce4;  tlferefore  soil  apd  seed  should 
1}0  a4apted  to  each  other,  or  no  peniva];ieiit  ad? 
VMlage  will  fpUof^. 

Every  country  has  its  own  method  of  making 
liay,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  which  it  thinks 
to  be  the  best.  In  the  northern  counties,  the 
practice  of  shaking  the  grass  out  the  day  it  is 
cut,  turning  it  the  second  day,  and  making  it  into 
very  small  light  cocks,  and  in  that  situation  al- 
lowing it  to  remain,  until  it  is  sufficiently  dead, 
to  permit  it,  by  one  day's  work,  to  be  put  into 
large  field  cocks,  is  generally  followed ;  and  with 
some  Tariations,  according  to  circumstances,  it  is 
well  suited  to  this  climate,  and  to  the  succulent 
herbage  it  produces.  When  the  grass  is  not  pan* 
ticularly  heavy,  nor  very  green  when  cut,  it  may 
with  greater  propriety  be  put  into  those  little  cocks 
(provincially  named  lap-cocks)  the  day  that  it  is 
cut,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  prevent* 
ing  the  exposure  of  too  great  a  surface,  either  to 
the  sun,  or  to  rain,  if  it  should  come.  When  this 
cocking  is  accomplished  on  the  first  day,  the  little 

I  heaps 
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heaps  may  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  be  turned, 
which  much  asssu  tlieir  drying,  and  *  prevents  them 
from   growing  yellow  underneath.      Though  the 
operation  of  making  tlie  grass  into  lap-cocks  is  b6 
well  known,  yet,  as  it  is  allowed  that  to  it  we  owe 
our  best  hay,  I  shall  here  describe  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  performed,  as  concisely  as  I  can.     One 
person  goes  along  the  shaken-out  grass  with  a  rake^ 
generally  beginning  at  the  outside,  and  with  the 
wind  in  bis  favour,  so  as  not  to  have  the  grass 
blown  upon  the  raked  ground ;  tliis  person  rakes 
in  as  much  from  the  ground  as  can  be  reached ; 
then  a  small  arm-full  of  the  grass,  which  by  die 
first  was  gathered  into  a  ridge,  is  taken  by  another 
that  follows  closely,   who,  having  shaken  it,  forms 
it  with  the  hands,  assisted   by  the  knees,  into  a 
small  round   heap,    with  an  opening  that  passes 
through  it,   and   it  is  then   lightly  laid  upon   the 
ground.     As  many  pairs  may  be  employed  in  this 
work  as  are  necessary  to  lap-cock  in  the  course  of 
the  day  the  whole  of  what  is  cut.     On  this  part  of 
the  process  of.  hay-makmg  being  judiciously  per- 
formed  the  quality  \'ery  much  depends;    for    in 
wet  weather,  only  a  small  part  of  the  surface   is 
exposed,  whilst,  from  the  lightness  of  tlie  cocks, 
every  blast  of  wind,  during  dry  intervals,  will  pass 

through 
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through  tlieoi.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  often  hap-^ 
pent,  that  hay,  in  this  stage,  though  not  com- 
pletely dry,  will  come  out  after  heavy  rains  per* 
fectly  free  from  injury.  Nothing  can  be  more 
manageable  than  liay  in  this  form ;  during  showery 
weather  it  may  be  moved  with  ease  from  the  place, 
where  it  was  grst  laid,  to  the  intervals  tliat  are 
probably  drier  than  where  it  stood ;  or  it  may  be 
shaken  and  lapped  over  again.  A  longer  or  shorter 
time  is  given  to  the  ^rass,  to  fit  it  for  large  cocks, 
according  to  die  weather,  and  to  its  nature  ;  if  the 
meadows  are  upland^  then  l^ss  time  is  required, 
because  the  produce,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  has  not  so  much  moisture  tp  part  with, 
aA  that  of  tlie  lower  meadows.  The  hay  luving 
remained  in  this  situation  certain  days,  according 
to  circumstances,  is  then  carried  into  plo^  apd 
well  shaken,  in  such  portions  as  are  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  form  the  large  cocks,  which  ^re  made  of 
such  a  size  as  is  tliought  consistent  with  the  safet}'- 
of  die  hay,  from  half  a  ton  to  15  cwts.  Whilst 
tlie  bay  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and 
wind  in  this  situation,  the  workers  are  employed 
In  raking  the  meadow,  and  carrying  the  makings 
on  to  the  plots ;  when  this  is  done,  the  whole  is 
t^rnedf  beginning  at  the  lee  side  of  the  field ;  and, 
as  soon  as  that  is  over,   the  cocking  commences. 

When 
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When  thib  is  finished,  the  hay  is  considered  ni 
6af(*,  and  remains  there  until  it  is  carried  into  thS 
stack-yard.  In  the  English  method  of  making  bajj 
it  is  taken  in,  and  made  into  large  stacks  about 
the  same  period  that  hay  in  this  county  is  put  into 
field-cocks.  Where  this  can  be  done  with  safety^ 
it  is  a  great  sating  of  labour,  but  here  the  moisture 
of  the  climate  is  such,  that  the  grasses  are  too  fiill 
of  juices,  to  allow  of  this  rapid  m&nagement,  which 
often  in  England  is  attended  with  eflects  destrut5- 
tive  of  the  crop.  Too  great  a  length  of  time  is 
generally  given  for  the  cocks  to  remairt  in  the  mea- 
dows, by  which  a  very  serious  loss  of  hay  is  in- 
curred, both  in  the  bottoms,  and  on  the  outsides ; 
this  proceeds  from  the  fear  of  its  heating,  which, 
if  not  very  violent,  would  be  a  much  less  evil,  if  it 
is  an  evil,  than  the  quantity  wasted  in  this  slovenly 
way.  One  great  defect  in  the  management  of  onr 
meadows  in  general,  and  which  thosie  about  towns 
are  free  from,  is  preferring  quantity  to  qaality,  by 
letting  the  grass  remain  too  long  before  it  is  cut; 
all  the  leafy  parts  are  thus  lost,  and  the  after- 
grass, that  great  resource  to  the  farmers,  is  sa- 
crificed. 
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LaTfing  down  ground  for  meadow. 

The  most  approved  method  of  laying  down  land 

for  meadow,  is  by  sowing  wiiatsoever  gras-seed  is 

fixed  on  with  the  crop,  that,  follows  either  a  potatoe 

or  turnip  fallow^    for,  after  this  preparation,  the 

Mil  is  rich,  clean,  and  finely  pulverised.     Barley 

is  the  fittest  grain  to  be  sowed  with  it,  as  it  remains 

a  shorter  time  than  any  other  species ;  but  sowing 

die  hay-seed  with  flax  is  reckoned  the  best  method, 

as  it  remains  even  a  shorter  time  in  the  way  of 

the  grassy    and  the  pulling  of  it  is  certainly  an 

advantage^    as  it  loosens  the  soil,   and   by  the 

aaoold,  which   is  scattered   from  its  roots,    gives 

oounshment  to  the  young  plants.    On  stubbles  I 

bave  more  than  once  seen  hay-seed  harrowed  in  by 

itself  tn  .  autumn,    and  with   great  success ;    the 

ground  was  first  refreshed  with  a  large  harrow,  the 

seed  covered  with  a  small  one.     This  is  a  great 

lesource,  when  seed  lias  failed  in  springy  or  when  a 

new  plan  for  a  field  may  be  adopted.    As  there  are 

many  excellent  grasses,  the  seeds  of  which  it  is 

very  difficult  to  procure  in  any  great  quantity  with* 

pat  adulteration,  the  only  mode  of  doing  this  is  by 

selecting  with  the  band  such  as  are  wished  for, 

and 
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and  cultivating  them  in  drills,  carefully  eradicating 
all  intruders,  until  a  sufficient  supply  is  obtained  : 
when  that  is  accomplished,  the  greatest  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  ground,  where  it 
IS  to  be  sowed ;  otherwise,'  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time, '  the  natural  grass  will  make  its  way,  and 
which  in  the  end  it  will  do,  if  more  congenial 
to  the  soil,  in  defiance  of  all  efforts.  In  this  situ-> 
ation  of  things  the  only  way  ia  to  submit,  and  to 
encourage  by  manure,  and  other  good  manage- 
ment, what  nature  throws  in  our  way.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  those  grasses,  to 
which  I  have  paid  particular  attention,  with  their 
good  and  bad  qualities,  and  the  soils  on  which  I 
have  observed  them  in  the  greatest  luxuriance. 

Ahpecurus  praiensis  —  Meadow  foxtail.  This 
I  have  observed  to  grow  with  the  greatest  vigour^ 
and  to  a  height  I  never  saw  in  any  other  situ- 
ation, on  the  stifF  clay  of  a  new-made  ditch  in 
the  parish  of  Killead,  not  far  from  Mooregrove. 
I  have  observed  it  also  in  the  same  country,  in  the 
meadows,  overtop  every  other  grass ; — it  grows  in 
Mr.  Legg's  demesne,  between  his  house  and  the 
road ;  the  bottom  of  that  ground,  I  think,  is  clay. 
It  grows,  in  the  demesne  of  Moira,  in  the  clay 
that  covers  the  limestone;  and,  though  the  ground 
has  not  been  broken  up  for  many  years,  it  is  of 

superior 
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iuperior  length  to  any  of  the  grasses,  that  surround 
ic  In  some  of  the  sandy  fields  about  Lisbum  it 
gffowsy  but  there  it  is  a  pigmy,  compared  to  the 
other  situations.  I  have  seen  it  very  fine  near  the 
road  firom  Belfast  to  Dunmunry  by  the  Falls ;  this 
is  in  clay.  This  grass,  therefore,  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  county  of  Antrim;  in  itself 
it  is  a  most  excellent  plant;  it  shoots  very  early, 
has  plenty  of  leaves,  of  a  soft  succulent'  kind,  high 
on  the  seem;  and,  with  a  moderate  share  of  at- 
lieotion,  the  seeds  might  be  easily  gathered,  as 
the  ear  out-^tops  every  other  grass.  In  hay  the 
seeds  are  never  found,  as,  from  iu  ripening  so 
cariy,  they  fall  before  the  other  grass  is  fit  to 
cut. 

Csfnasurus  crisUUus  —  Crested  dog's  tail.  This 
/is  the  grass,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  windle- 
straw :  it  is  a  good  plant,  and  makes  one  of  the 
many,  that  clothe  our  fields.  In  most  soils  and 
situations  its  ear  contains  a  nutritive  seed,  and 
has  numerous  leaves. 

Dactylis  gromerata^-^Coclfs-foot  grass.  This  is 
now  much  esteemed  in  England,  though  Mr.  Sole, 
in  the  Bath  Transactions,  says  that  cattle  refuse 
it;-^in  Ireland  they  do^not:  it  is  a  productive 
plant,  both  in  stem,  ear,  and  leaves,  but  it  is  hard ; 

and 
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f,jfL^  if  it  wa$  p^luyatte^  algiv^  i^  o^^H  to  b«  ei* 
very  efti;ljr;  u?  t^i^^  fs^  k  >wul4  .|«Uy  in^pajv 
by  prodt^ciog  aiji  incr^^e^  qu^tity  pf  ^^r^gfn^ 
^  it  L^  tU^  fir^^  tp  jp^  ip  4ppearw?^  ^ftef  ^ 
n^yng  flf  ^  fft«^v»r»»  Ju  qyiftlUy  of  «W>«i«g 
^n^pX  tjvee^  ?^^^^  it  p^jrucu^a^^ly  vali]^e  for 
fiF^^rJ^  fnooa  whfpcfj^^t  4^riY!|s  ^n^  <rf..tt»  ap- 
|;^l\a(ioQ^,  It  s/^eqks  tp.lie  a  Cayourit^  of  a^il  sdiU; 
;^Q(l,  eyiep  wJieiT?  ^^  rppfe  U  9§a^  the  5u?:(af^,  it  do^ 

jf^air  {.ii^Mrn,  ant^  frpopi:  its  i^ar^  a^pears^npf^ 
lb?  ^ggd*  migl^  ^ly  bf{  g^th^i^pci  hy  b$t||d.  r 

^»toc/i  ehuiar ;  a  strong  grass,  worth  culti> 
viuhig  on  deep  sqUs — in  all  our  meadqwsr  of  tbat 
nature. 

Jfesiuc^  l^ifc^a^  Like  iim  fipurmer  in  its  choice 
c(  9^  ^ep  spily  awk  in  it3  ajppearanc^  no(  unlike 
lb?  rye^giiaa^y .  but  oitii^U  broader  in  the  ear,  andt 
j^r  in  cpfliing  into  ear;  it  is  only  iu  blo^soinv 
Vflipn  tb§  la^r  i^  fit  to  cut 

Festuca  praiensis.  ExcelL&ot  for  both  pasttu?fe 
9Xii  h|»y. 

Festwa  fiuiians — Flo/^  fescue.  In  grpund,  where 
ibis  grs^  naturally  grow^,  it  wqi^I^  be  injuriojus 
to  the  p9|3s^ssor  to  bre^  .it  up ;  yet  few  pessoQs 
^pvld  |)e  inclined  t^  turn  ground  into  i^  marsli  to 

raise 
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raise  it  on.      1  mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
productions   of   the   meadows,   that   are  annually 
overflowed  by  Lough  Neagh.      In  die  meadows 
near  Toome,  on  the  Derry  side,  it  grows,  also  with 
a  luxuriance  scarcely  credible,  there  bein^  barely 
room    to    make  it  into    lap-cocks   without    their 
touching  each  other.     The  hay  is  soft,  biit  good, 
and,  when  made  in  the  sap,  is  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,  and  grateful  to  all  cattle,  as  is  the  grass 
when  uncut,  being  always  cropped  to  the  ground. 
As  the  grounds  favourable  to  this  grass  are  ofteh 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  autumnal  rains,  from 
which  an  early  cutting   can   alone   save  it,   it  is 
often  spoiled  for  want  of  this  precaution,  not  so 
much  from  the  injury  done  by  the  water,  as  from 
the  sand  and  mud,  which  it  leaves  behind  it;   so 
that  the  cattle,  who  are  compelled  to  eat  it,  are 
often  seriously  hurt  by  the  mixture  of  these  sub-> 
stances  with  the  hay.      But  year  after  year  the 
same   management   is   seen    in    the   same    fields. 
This  may  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  that  happy 
propensity  to  hop^,  which  mankind  possess,  that, 
if  they  are  unfortunate  this  year,  the  next  they 
will  not  be  so.     The  seeds  of  this  grass  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  very  nutritive,  and  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  all  water-fowl. 

9  K  AlapecuruM 
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Ahpecuy^s  geniculatus;  called  so  from  tbe 
bend  of  the  joints  being  like  the  bend  of  the 
knee ;  this  is  also  fond  of  moist  situations,  though 
it  will  grow  in  otliers  \  it  is  one  of  the  grasses,  that 
throw  out  roots  from  the  joints,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  slips ;  it  is  also  a  creeper,  never  rising 
high,  bat  growing  from  the  centre  in  a  position 
nearly  horizontal,  the  lower  joints  always  touching 
the  ground.'  I  have  never  heard  of  this  grass 
having  been  cultivated;  in  its  congenial  soil  it 
grows  spontaneously ;  and,  when  die  hay  harvest 
is  arrived,  it  largely  contributes  its  share  in  the 
general  mass,  where  it  may  easily  be  distinguished 
by  its  bending  joints,  light-green-coloured  leaves, 
and  smooth  round  ear. 

Agrostis  stolonifei^a  (jmnt-grass  of  the  farmers,) 
Dr.  Richardson^s  forin.  This  grass  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  pass  by  without  particular  notice, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  celebrity  given  to 
it  by  that  learned  gentleman,  but  also  from  its 
intrinsic  good  qualities,  when  soil  and  situa- 
tion are  adapted  to  it.  The  plant  is  a  creeper, 
and,  like  all  creeping  plants,  it  throws  out  roots 
and  buds  from  the  joints  of  its  trailing  stalks, 
that  sprout  forth  in  all  directions,  forming 
around  it  at  last  a  complete  mat  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  constantly,  during  the  season  of  its 
growth,  productive   of  new  roots  from  its  knots, 

which 
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which  giTe  a  new  supply  to  the  shoots,  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  same;  for,  the  instant  these  roots 
hreak  out,  the  bud  is  perceived  in  the  contraiy 
side.  About  the  latter  ead  of  July,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  this  grass  begins  to  shew  its  ears 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  time  it  was  cut 
or  fed,  the  preceding  year,  being  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted. These  ears,  which  acquire  more  erect- 
ness  than  the  shooting  leaves,  arise  in  general  from 
die  old  roots,  that  were  established  in  the  ground,  j 
and  are  not  very  numerous ;  at  this  time,  in  th^ 
old  method  of  management,  in  meadows  that  were  fl 
formed  by  nature  (for  then  there  were  no  others)  ;, 
the  grasr  was  supposed  to  be  in  ito  prime,  and  fit 
for  cutting;  and,  though  it  was  well  known  tha^ 
a  much  greater  quantity  could  be  obtained  by 
letting  this  grass  remain  longer  on  the  ground, 
it  was  by  those,  who  thought  themselves  the  best 
managers,  supposed  to  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  superior  quality,  and  by  the  crop  of 
after-grass,  which  an  early  cutting  always  insures^ 
For,  respecting  ito  quality,  it  was  observed  tl|at 
the  leaves  were  always  injured,  and  often  destroyed 
by  their  incumbent  position,  when  suffered  to  re- 
main lohg  uncut,  and  that  the  after-grass  was 
comparatively  little.  These  were  the  ideas  that 
prevailed  respecting  those  natural  meadows,  where 

the 
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the  6orin  was  the  priudpal  her^age^  and  where  k 
was  not  planted  by  the  ha|nd  of  mao }  £0^1  ai  i\m 
time  its  cultivs^tton  was  not  eyen  thpqght  of;  but 
Dr.  Richardson  has  discovered  ^nd  ^hewn,  tli^i 
this  pliant  contains  a  vital  priociple,  whiph  not  . 
only  promotes  its  growth  long  after  other  grasses 
tliat  have  perfected  their  seeds,  cease  to  be  pro- 
ductive  \  but  that  this  vital  principle  preserve^  it 
unhurt  at  seasons  and  in  weather^  that  are  destruc* 
tjve  to  the  other  species  i  that  tliis  principle  is 
contained  in  (he  stalks  or  strings,  aqd  in  the 
knots,  and  that  their  increase  in  lengtli  fully  make^ 
np  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  leaye^  froiQ  bsi4 
seasons.  • 

From  these  obserya^tipnai  he  has  made  biii  liay 
(greatly  exceeding   in  quantity  what  was  the  r^«- 
(suit  of  an  early  putting]   at  a  I^uch  later  perio4 
than  it  ever  was  done  befqrej  and  even  in  fro^ 
and  snoW|  without  injuring  the  quality;  and  baa 
also  used  the  grass  newly  cut  as  i^reeo  fopd^  with 
much  advantage,  to  a  period  as  late.    These  ar^e 
Dr.  Richardson^s  observations  on  the  |^eneral  tend> 
l^ncy  of  this  grass ;  and  I  undc^rstand^  tliajt  several 
gentlemen  have  followed  his   exa^nple  in  this  late 
making  of  hay,  and  witli  success;   but,  as  to  ita 
use  as  gre'en  food,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  othei; 
trials.      With  respect  tp   the  ^t,  hpwey^  that 

can 
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can  make  no  difference ;  tbe  testimoQy,  of  Dr.  Richv 
ardsQD,  and  the  number  of  respectable  witoessea, 
who  have  seen  bis  es^periments,  pUce  it  faeyoud 
doubt  Takipg^  therefore,  these  positions  as  esr 
tablished;  that  by  thia  mode  the  quaintity  of  food 
is  increased,  aqd  the  quality  not  inJMred,  and  that 
a  supply  of  green  food  is  secured ;  we  may  pror 
ce^  to  inqjuire,  wl)ethcr  tbe  propagation  of  this 
gjBa^s  is  likely  to  be  as  extensively  useful  as  he 
expects  it  to  be.  But,  coinciding  as  I  do  with 
Pr.  Richardson  on  tbe  gen^nl  principles  of  the 
natnre  and  utility  of  the  fiorin,  tliere  are  som^ 
points,  on  which  I  must  venture  to  differ  from  hioi. 
And  first,,  respecting  its  introducuon  into  boggj 
ground,,  there  it  is  most  happily  applied,  provided 
Uiat  the  soil  has  had  previous  cuUure,  not  only 
from  the  constant  supply  of  moisture,  whidi  faci-« 
JKuues  its  taking  root,  but  from  its  manner  af  grow-^ 
io^  wbieh  gives  a  fii'm  surfa^se  to  it  so^  qi^ickly  i 
Hs  however,  the  soil  is  not  in  itself  rich,  and  well 
prepared,  though  it  will  e:sist,  and  even  mslk^ 
efforts  to  spread,,  it  will  not  be  productive.  Of  thi^ 
I  can  speak  from  experieoee,  h9,ving  planted  m 
piece  of  boggy  ground  without  any  othec  prepa^ 
ratioa  than  digging  i^  between  two  pieces  that' 
bad  been  manured^  and  had  borne  potatoes  th« 
jeer  before  i  the  former  is  poor  and  lianguid,  scargely 
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covering  the  earth,  whilst  the  latter  is  close  and 
luxuriant;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  have  had 
numberless  opportunities  of  observing  the  same 
erett  in  a  country,  that  abounds  with  reclamed 
bogs.  My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  it  roust 
Jiave  a  situation,  rich  either  by  nature  or  by  pre- 
paration. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  consider  it  as 
adapted  to  a  dry  soil ;  it  will  grow  there  certainly, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  potatoe  ridges,  and  in  the 
furrows  between  ridges  of  com,  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  luxuriance,  and  to  the  injury  of  both 
crops,  while  from  shelter  the  ground  is  moist,  and 
from  cultivation  loose;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
prived of  these  auxiliaries,  it  dwindles  away,  and 
at  length  is  overcome  by  the  grasses  of  a  dry 
soil,  A  strong  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  field 
of  my  own ;  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  fine,  moist,  and 
mellow  compound  of  bog  and  elay;  there  the 
fiorin  Bourishes  with  the  greatest  vigour;  the  other 
jmrts  of  the  field  are  high  and  dry;  there,  after 
the  first  year  of  laying  down,  it  has  never  shewn 
itself.  The  whole  field  was,  many  years  ago, 
sowed  with  rye-grass ;  no  fiorin  pUnted,  where  it 
now  abounds.  From  this  experience,  therefore, 
and  from  general  observation  of  similar  circum- 
stance^,  1  cqnsider  it  as  out  qf  its  place  in  dry 

situatioi^s. 
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•ituations,  unless  that  (to  it  a)  defect  can  be  cor- 
rected by  irrigation.  The  next  point  on  which 
I  have  to  observe  ia,  that,  although  it  flourishes  on 
the  sides  of  rivers,  which  occasionally  overflow, 
there  it  cannot  be  treated  in  Dr.  Richardson's 
manner;  because,  if  it  is  either  kept  very  late 
uncut,  for  an  increased  crop  of  hay,  or  as  green 
food  in  winter,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  spoiled 
by  the  floods,  which,  though  they  may  not  injure 
the  vital  principle  of  the  plants  will  so  corrupt  it 
with  the  deposit  carried  down  by  them,  as  to 
render  it  totally  unfit  for  food.  In  this  situation, 
therefore,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  old  me* 
thod  of  treatment,  as  a  security  against  a  total, 
loss, — ^namely,  an  early  cutting. 

To  these  remarks  I  must  add,  that  in  planting 
it  a  great  point  would  be  gained,  if  that  was  per** 
formed  by  slips  from  the  old  roots,  instead  of  the 
strings;  these  establish  themselves  much  quicker 
in  the  soil,  and  are  better  prepared  to  throw  out 
the  runners;  in  this  particular  resembling  the 
strawberry,  that,  when  managed  in  this  way,  bears 
fruit  the  first  year,  whilst,  by  using  the  runners, 
it  is  not  produced  until  the  second. 

The  method  of  propagating  and  nuinaging  the 
florin  having  been  so  fully  and  so  clearly  stated^ 
and  so  extensively  circulated  in  the  various  tracts 

upon 
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tipbn  the  «Tibj«ct,*  I  shall  trespass  no  longer  on 
the  reader  than  to  say,  that  under  proper  direc- 
tions and  limitations  it  seems  to  be  the  very  best 
instraraent,  tliat  can  be  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  numerous  mountains  and  bogs,  that 
Ireland  contains,  but  that  cultivation  and  atten* 
tion  to  soil  and  situation  are  required.  On  those 
high  grounds,  vrbose  climate  and  moisture  are  ene- 
mies to  the  ripening  of  grain,  there  it  would  be 
in  its  element,  and  in  most  of  them  irrigation 
tni^ht  be  introduced  as  an  additional  improvement ; 
on  bogs  it  would  not  be  less  beneficial,  its  manner 
of  growing,  as  it  has  been  observed,  being  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  form  a  firm  surface  upon  them. 
lint  for  its  reception  a  careful  preparation  must 
be  made,  in  most  situations  and  in  most  soils,  on 

its 

*  It  aeema  extraordinary,  that  the  agrostiB  should  ever  have  been 
miftaken  forlbeCDucb-gran,  (Trt/tocm  repetu.)  One  forais  its  roots  an4 
ihoots  on  the  surface,  the  other  under  it;  one  ii  a  creeper,  the 
•ther  is  uprifsht ,  imm  has  a  ctoie  flat  ear,  the  other  a  roand  spccccL* 
ing  one  &c.  5w.— In  weeding  the  fiorin,  it  »as  necessary  to  extirpate 
ether  grasses  as  to  destroy  weeds,  if  the  fiorin  is  either  meant  for  a 
late  crop  of  hay,  or  for  green  food  in  winter;  because  other  gnmwtt, 
coming  to  their  period  of  growth  sooner  than  this,  and  not  poa- 
aaisingtheYitalpriaciplewbteh  pivwrvcs  it,  int  die  a&d  tlwa  rot; 
tainting  every  particle  Qf  fionn,  that  oom^  in  contact  with  tbem ; 
this  observation  I  saw  completely  verified  last  winter,  where  there 
was  a  mixture  of  the  poa  trivialis  with  the.  fiorin.  At  Mr*  Joy's, 
at  the  Lodge  near  Belfa^Jt,  is  a  piece  of  fiorin  worthy  of  inspection^ 
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ks  fint  io(roducfeiofi ;  after  thai,  ia  those  congental 
U>  il»  it  will  eoDlinue  to  .flourish  as  it  doeS)  where 
it  apoQteneoudy  gitom.  To  Doctor  Richardion*s 
4i9GUsaJoa8  we  are  much  obliged  lor  holding  i}p 
to  our  eyes  ^a  object,  that  was  coivtafitly  under 
them  without  our  perceiving  one  half  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

IfoUus  LawiuSf  {white  grass  tdith  woMi/  stalks.  J 
Tiiis  f^rass  Is  a  favourite  of  moist  and  boggy  soils, 
where,  in  any  ridh  spot,  it  grows  Without  cultiva* 
aioo  in  large  tufts  or  bunches,  producing  great  ears. 
Dearly  resembling  the  white  grass  (holcus  mollis) 
but  far  exceeding  it  in  size;  it  is  in  part  a  creeper, 
fidr  the  lower  joints  often  throw  out  both  roots 
stud  buds.  It  grows  well  by  slips,  but  it  has  not 
the  long  strings  of  the  fiorin ;  the  seed  is  -so  con- 
spicuous, and  in  such  large  quantities,  that  it  might 
«atily  be  gathered  for  sowing,  and,  I  am  certain, 
in  Mne  soils  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 
*The  bolcus  mol)i3  has  already  been  mentioned 
vnder  the  head  of  laying  down  for  grass. 

jtrUboximihum  odoraium  (sweet-scented  vernal 
,grmss)  is  another  favourite  with  boggy  soils,  where 
it  grows  with  great  freedom ;  raising  its  slender 
xs^ms  and  yellow  ears  to  a  much  greater  height 
tfaiD  in  dry  grounds,  though  in  them  it  is  found 
in  as  great  a  proportion  as  any  other;  this  is  one 
2  1.        ^  /of 
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of  the  first  shootulg  vertiftl  grasses ;  but  it  besrs 
no  leaves  on  its  stalks^  these  growing  all  aronnd 
the-voot  Except  for  its  earliness,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  vegetable  of  any  particolar  value ; 
the  seed  might  easily  be  collected  in  parity  in  bogs, 
that  have  been  cut  over  and  levelled. 

Phleum  praiensCj    (timothy  grass.)    This  grass 
is  found  so  generally  in  this  county,  that  the  idea 
of  its  having  at  first  been  imported  from  Ame- 
rica seems  not  to  be  correct ;  this  is  rather  a  hard 
and  late  grass,  but  very  productive;  crops  of  it, 
that  I  have  seen  about  Moira,  from  seed  imported 
by  Mr.  Jellett  from  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  were  as  great  as  any  crops  I  have  ever  seen 
of  any  other  species,  and  the  hay  seemed  of  very 
good  quality ;  but  it  was  cut,  before  the  seeds  were 
perfected.      It  is  not  likely  to  spread  much,  as 
the  seeds  are  not  ripe  at  the  time  the  other  grasses^ 
which  grow  along  with  it,  are  fit  to  cut.   In  late  and 
wet  seasons  it  is  always  most  plenty.    There  are 
many  other  kinds,  which,  if  properly  attended  to, 
might  prove  valuable  acquisitions;  but  the  diiE* 
culty  of  obtaining  and  of  keeping  separate  their 
seeds  is  so  great,  that  there  are  little  hopes  of  de- 
riving advantage  from  them;  of  these  the   poa 
trivialis  and  pratensis  are  amongst  ttie  best,  as  they 
bav6  all  the   qualities   requisite  for  meadow  or 

/  pasture^ 
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pasture.  They  are  fit  for  most  soils  that  are  in 
good  conditioDi  (a  necessary  requisite  for  all  crops) 
whether  they  are  moist  or  dry,  clay,  loam,  or  sand. 

With  respect  to  cutting  the  grass,  from  whence  • 
seed  is  to  be  saved,  the  precaution  of  having  it. 
sufficiently  ripe  ought  not  to    be   neglected;    I 
shall,  therefore,    add  a  few  observations  on  the; 
subject     When  the  ear  first  comes  out,  it  is  olose ) 
by  degrees  it  is  developed,  and  soon  shews  the 
blossom  gradually  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;, 
the  impregnation  of  them  takes  place  as  soon  as 
that  is  accomplished;    the    ear   again  begins    to, 
close ;  the  seed  fills  and  then  ripens ;  by  the  time 
that  is  over,  it  is  nearly  of  the  shape  it  was  at 
its  first  appearance,  but  the  colour  is  altered  from 
a  delicate  green  to  a  brownish  yellow;  the  seeds 
are  now  full,  and  may,  (if  well  saved)  be  depended, 
upon  as  good,  which  cannot  be  the  case,  if  they . 
are  not  completely  ripened. 

Another  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  attended  to,  that  hay  must  notbe  allowed  in  any 
d^ree  to  be  heated,  if  the  seed  is  kept  on  it;  nor,, 
if  it  is  threshed  off  at  harvest,  roust  it  be  allowed 
to  be  suddenly  put  together ;  it  must  be  spread) 
until  it  is  completely  dry ;  for,  it  is  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  a  very  slight  degree  of  heating,  its  mi* 
i^uteness  and  the  delicacy  of  its  texture  not  en- 
abling 
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abfin^  it  t^  resist  Ae  least  fenD^ftUfctiotf)  wbicb  hi 
every  species  of  seed  is  so  destroctive  of  i«s  ve- 
getative pcmefs.    In  saving  the  seeds  of  grasses, 
some  fftrmera  are  so  earrful  as  to  tie  the  whole  of 
il  into  sheaves,  and  to  manage  it  as  grain  k  ma- 
naged, letting  it  remain  in  stooks  until  erery  dan- 
ger of  itff  suffering,  by  being  too  q*iekly  put  tOr 
gether,  is  over;  there  is  great  additional  trouble 
in  diis  method ;  but  the  advantagi^il  are  supposed 
to  pay  for  it,  as  none  of  the  seed  is  lost  by  tiie 
sfaaking  of  the  hay,  and,  from  the  exposure  of  the 
ettts  to  the  sun  and  the  anr,  tlie  priocess  of  saving 
is  mneb  accelerated. 
BeficHre  the  subject  of  hity  is  disqn^sed,  I  shall 
'  mid^e  some  observations  on  the  produce  and  ex- 
penditure of  this  oeeessafy  artiele  in  the  farmer^s 
csitalogue  of  food.     If  cattle  are  put  up  for  fat- 
t^ningi  or  cows-  are  in  full  milk,  diey  must  be  ibd 
in  the  best  manner ;  in  the  first  case,  hay  alone  will 
seldom  do,  though  it  is  the  dearest  of  all  food, 
and  in  milk  the  produce  of  an  acre  will  make  less 
ihnn  the  first  cost ;    tar,  a  cow  fed  on  hay  alon^ 
will  consume  the  whole  of  a  tolerably  good  acre, 
gisneraliy  speaking,   and  after  all  will  not   give 
much  milk.    This  produce  of  hay  may  be  from 
two  to  two  and  a  hi^f  tons  per  acre,  which  is  in 
adl  situations,  oae  year  with  another,  worth  from 

four 
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fpur  to  six  guineas ;  this  added  to  the  summer^s 
grass  makes  from  seven  to  nine  guineas  for  the 
year,  Every  farmer,  therefore,  ought  to  be  pro* 
vided  with  some  o^her  food,  which,  though  at  first 
it  may  cost  more,  will,  in  the  end,  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  hay  alpne  in  the  maintenj^ice  of  his 
cows,  and  much  more  proQtiible  from  what  they 
will  cpnsequently  produce. 

To  keep  cows  on  straw  sdone,  that  are  eidier 
giving  milk,  or  that  are  to  give  milk  in  the  fol* 
lowing  summer,  is  not  doing  them  justice;  bot^ 
when  to  straw  green  food  i«  ^dded,  this  feeding  i# 
far  preferable  to  hay  without  green  food|  and  by 
this  mixture  the  ground,  that  has  already  paid  in 
grain,  will  pay  more  in  the  msdntenance  of  the 
cattle  than  the  hay  of  an  equal  portion  of  ground^ 
tha(  has  produced  nothing  else.  Therefore,  a  por- 
tion of  turnips,  cabbage,  kail,  or  rape,  ought  always 
to  be  at  band,  not  only  aa  they  afford  a  muck 
greater  weight  per  acre,  but  as  means  of  turning 
the  dry  food  of  the  farm  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
I  have  seen  young  cattle  in  a  yard,  kept  on  straw 
and  some  turnips,  better  looking  in  spring  than 
the  best  hay  alone  can  make  them.  The  only 
probability  of  making  grass-land  come  near  to  tbe 
value  of  a  green  crop  is^  by  converting  it  to  the 
fiorin  culture,  which  so  much  increases  tbe  quan- 
tity, and  gives  also  the  advantage,  like  the  other, 
of  succulent  food  through  the  winter. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  4.    Feeding. 

Grazing. 

Tillage  of  late  years  has  increased  so  much,  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  best  grounds,  which 
were  appropriated  to  grazing  of  cattle,  are  now 
under  grain ;  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
there  must  still  be  a  large  proportion  of  it  dedi- 
cated to  that  purpose.  The  mountains  and  high 
lands^  which  either  are  not,  or  cannot  be  culti* 
yated,  are  not  useless,  being  always  stocked  either 
with  the  cattle  of  the  proprietors,  or  with  those 
taken  in  from  distant  owners^  who  are  able  to  sup* 
p6rt  a  greater  number  in  winter,  than  they  think 
profitable  to  maintain  at  home  in  summer..  The 
stock  sent  to  the  mountains  mostly  consists  of  young 
beasts,  from  one  to  three  years  old ;  if  they  are 
heifers,  they  generally  return  home  in  calf 
th^  third  year.  Many  of  these  farms  also  belong 
to  people,  who  buy  in  heifers,  at  two  years  or  three 
years  old,  and  keep  them  until  they  are  near 
calving,  when  they  are  sold  out  at  a  veiy  good  profit. 
Many  bullocks  also  of  different  ages  are  kept; 
they  are  usually  bought  in  at  an  early  period^ 
and  are    sold  out,    either  fat,    from    better  soil 

which 
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which  19  reserved  for  the  last  year,  or  lean  to  be 
finished  by  some  other  owner.  Much  of  these 
grazing  lands  lie  to  the  north  and  west  of  Lame, 
extending  towards  Ballymena  and  Ballymony,  and 
about  Broughsliane  there  are  large  farms  occupied 
in  this  way.  The  lands  are  not  often  6f  the  best 
quality,  and,  being  uncultivated,  they  are  set 
cheap,  so  that  a  good  profit,  especially  of  late 
years,  has  been  made  of  them,  since  the  price 
of  eattle  has  been  so  much  increased. 

The  grazing  system  upon  the  superior  soils  con* 
sists  in  buying  in  cows  or  bullocks  in  spring,  or 
sometimes  in  the  autumn  previous  to  it,  either  in 
the  fairs  and  markets  near  home,  or  in  distant 
■  counties,  and  selling  them  off  fat  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  When  cattle  are  bought  before  winter, 
they  are  generally  kept  in  grass  fields,  that  have 
been  saved  for  them,  where  in  hard  weather  they 
have  hay,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  keeps  them 
to  their  flesli,  when  added  to  what  they  gather  for 
themselves.  To  cattle,  that  are  managed  in  this 
way,  a  meadow  of  fiorin,  cut  as  it  was  wanted, 
and  given  in  racks  or  cribs  to  prevent  its  being 
wasted,  would  be  a  great  treasure.  It  has  been 
observed  of  cattle  treated  in  this  way,  that  they 
come  on  in  fattening  as  well  as  tliose,  which  are 
iioused.     This  may  be  owing  to  their  not  receiving 

any 
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nay  .check  by  chaDge  of  tepperature  on  their  first 
jgoiDg  into  the  finisbiig  groiiDds^  which  in  soooe 
degree  must  be  the  oa^e  with  all  creatures  pass- 
iog  iostantly  from  the  cover  of  a  house  to  complete 
{exposure.  Cattle,  that  aare  in  high  condition  at  the 
<Bnd  of  the  year,  may  he  kept  well  to  their  flesh 
by  proper  ^attention,  without  being  housed,  provided 
fixey  have  dielter,  apd  a  tolerable  dry  place  to  lie 
fm :  but. in  this  ymy  there  must  be  a  ntaste  of  food, 
and  a  waste  oi  manure,  two  great  defects;  and 
tb^  strong  will  not  only  rob,  but  will  in  other 
respects  materially  injure  the  weak.  This  is  a 
j^stem,  upon  these  accounts,  not  to  be  recom- 
jmendec]^  though  sometimes,  from  necessity,  it  must 
be  adopted;  as,  from  disappointment  in  salcs» 
and  when  stands. for  beasts  are  not  provided. 

Winter  feeding. 

This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture :  to  it  the  regular  supply  of 
^qe  beef  during  the  winter,  and  first  months  of 
spring,  is  owing,  the  markets  of  all  the  towns  btmg 
furpished  with  that  article  according  to  their  de- 
mand. Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  the  chief  de^ 
pendance  was  on  the  cattle  fiitted  at  the  several 
dij^tiliiries^  wbicbi  though  not  of  the  same  quality 
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as  that  now  produced,  was  still  preferable  to  salted 
meat^  Belfast  market|  at  present  as  plentiful  as 
could  be  desired,  is  supplied  not  only  by  those 
gentlemen,  who  are  mentioned  as  turnip  growers 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  but  by  several  in  the 
county  of  Down,  of  equal  spirit.  A  considerable 
number  of  beasts  are  also  fed  every  year  by  far- 
mers, who  do  not  raise  turnips,  in  their  place  sub- 
stituting potatoes,  which  answer  well;  but,  the 
ground  not  carrying  any  weight  of  the  latter 
equal  to  the  former,  the  feeding  comes  much 
higher,  though  the  quality  of  the  flesh  is  fully 
equal.*  In  feeding,  all  cattle  are  tied  up  in  the 
house,  and  kept  clean  and  airy,  their  green  and 
other  food  being  given  at  stated'  times,  and  atten- 
tively proportioned  to  their  several  appetites.  Whequ 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  juicy  meat  is  given,  no  water 
is  required  to  make  them  eat  the  drier  kinds,  the 
more  of  which  they  take,  the  firmer  and  better 
c(doured  their  beef  will  be.  To  the  farmer  it  cer- 
tainly is  more  expensive,  but  it  does  him  the  more 
credit,  and  secures  his  customers,  who  find  a  ready 
sale  (or  the  improved  quality.  An  object  of  great 
importance  in  this  business,  is  the  putting  up  the 
2  M  cattle 

*  If  fto  acre  prodacefl  400  baihels  of  potatoes,  which  is  a  good 
ciop»  that  will  not  weijfh  above  10  tow.  Ad  acre  of  SweUish  tnr- 
nips  will  weig|i  above  40  tons. 
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cattle  in  high  order ;  it  is  up-UU  work  to  fatten 
a  lean  beast  in  the  stall;  when  this  is  attemptedy 
the  chance  is,  that  the  summer's  grass  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  matter.     If  hay  is  scarce,- 
and  turnips  plenty,  cut  straw  might  be  used,  or  a 
small  portion  of  oats,  either  threshed,  or  in  sheaf. 
The  most  proGtable  way  of  using  the  latter  is  to 
get  it  broke  at  a  mill,    just  as    it    comes  from 
the  winnowing  machine,  there  being  no  necessity 
-  for  taking  oflP  the  bkin«     Cabbages  are  very  good 
for  bringing  on  cattle,  but  they  are  more  subject 
to  decay  than   turnips;    and,  from  the   mode  of 
planting,  instead  of  drilling,  they  are  more  trouble- 
some and  more  uncertain.     But  for  both  these  de* 
fects  there  are  remedies ;   for  the  former,    not  to 
put  the  planu  in  the  ground  too  soon ;  for  the 
latter,  to  drill  them;  for,  transplantation  is  not  ne* 
cessary  for  a  cabbage;   if  properly  managed,    it 
will  grow  as  large  in  the  seed-bed  as  any  where 
else;  but,  if  they  are  sowed  whei*e  tliey  are  to 
stand,  they  must  be  thinned,  and  this  operation 
will  afford  plants  for  some  other  purpose. 
'  The  principal  points,  attended  to  in  stall-feeding 
cattle,  are  cleanliness  by  constantly  removing  the 
dung,    and  sweeping  the    pavement,    so  tliat  no 
dirt  can  adhere  to  them.      The   places   they  are 
fed  out  of  ought  often  to  be  attended  to,  for  pre* 

venting 
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▼endng  any  bad  smell ;  and  very  little  food  must 
be  given  at  a  time,  and  it  must  be  varied  properly. 
Cattle^  that  are  carelessly  fed,  never  thrive  well. 
The  place,  where  they  are  kept,  should  be  warm 
enough  to  afford  them  shelter^  for  they  must  never 
be  clkilled ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  not  be 
kept  so  warm,  as  to  promote  perspiration  in  any 
visible  degree.  Cattle,  tliat  are  put  up  in  good 
order,  and  in  good  health;  which  good  condition 
implies,  will  seldom,  if  treated  in  this  manner, 
fiiii  of  answering  the  owner's  expectations  in  se- 
curing a  good  market ;  neither  will  the  butcher  be 
disappointed  in  his  profit 

Soiling, 

Clover  stands  iiigh  in  the  rank  of  productive 
crops,  whether  it  is  considered  for  its  own  value, 
or  as  a  preparation,  in  regular  course,  for  crops  of 
grain.  It  is  valuable  in  every  light,  in  which  it 
can  be  considered,  either  as  pasture,  as  meadow, 
or  for  soiling;  in  this  last  method  of  using  it,  the 
advantages  arising  may  be  fairly  estimated  at 
^ree  times  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  from  it  iiv 
the  usual  way  of  turning  cattle  upon,  it;  the 
trouble  certainly  is  greater,  as  well  as  the  eit- 
pense,   from  tlie   necessary  attendance;  but  the 

quiuitirf 
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quantity  of  manure,  applicable  to  any  required 
purpose,  is  more  than  equal  in  value  to  that  trouble 
and  expense.  Another  objection,  equally  without 
foundation,  has  been  urged  against  its  use  as  soil ; 
that  cattle  do  not  thrive  upon  it,  when  cut,  as  well 
as  when  they  are  at  liberty.  Upon  this  subject  I 
shall  give  Mr.  Young's  statement,  as  published  in 
that  valuable  work.  The  Farmer's  Calendar.  "  Mr. 
Mure  had  240  oxen  fatting  in  sheds  through  the 
summer,  and  that  by  the  mowing  of  one  scythe. 
The  beasts  were  all  sold  fat  at  Smithfield,  and 
did  as  well  as  similar  beasts  had  done,  fed 
iibroad  in  favourable  seasons,  and  better  than 
in  any  season  not  remarkably  favourable.*'  Mr. 
Young  practised  it  himself  for  several  years  to- 
gether, very  carefully,  for  fattening  cattle ;  weigh- 
ing alive  periodically,  both  ^ybile  in  stall,  and 
when  at  grass,  and  found  that  on  soiling  they 
throve  better  than  when  abroad.  Here  then  are 
both  objections  answered  by  his  great  authority; 
the  attendance,  when  calculated,  comes  to  little, 
and  the  thriving  is  completely  ascertained.  But, 
%\ithout  appealing  to  such  distant  authority,  I  can 
say,  that  Mr.  Mussenden,  at  Larchfield,  kept  his 
whole  stock  of  young  cattle  during  the  summer, 
in  his  straw-yard,  upon  clover  carried  to  them, 
and  they  made  as  great  a  progress  in  that  way,  n 

they 
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ibey  usually  did  on  grass  at  their  full  liberty. 
Some  heifers  were  sold  fat,  from  this  yard,  ia  the 
month  of  August.  These  beasts  were  well  littered, 
and  their  food  distributed  in  several  cribs,  so  as  to 
allow  all  to  feed  without  much  interruption  from 
the  stronger  over  the  weaker,  which,  without  this 
precaution,  is  a  most  serious  evil  to  the  latter.  lo 
the  keeping  of  milch  cows,  soiling  is  also  a  great 
object ;  for,  let  the  grass  on  which  they  go  be  of 
the  very  best  quality,  at  a  particular  season,  when 
its  shoots  harden,  it  loses  much  of  its  succulence, 
and  the  cows  fall  from  their  milk ;  but  the  fresh- 
ness  of  the  second  cutting  of  clover,  which  comes 
in  about  that  time,  not  being  liable  to  this  defect, 
no  falling  off  is  the  consequence,  but  what  arises 
from  the  natural  decrease  of  milk  at  a  distant 
time  from  the  period  of  the  calving  of  the  cows. 
The  increased  quantity  of  food,  which  a  given 
quantity  of  ground  managed  in  this  way  will  af-i 
ford^  seems  to  arise,  if  I  may  use  thp  expression, 
from  the  economical  expenditure,  and  would  an** 
swer  (as  I  know  from  experience)  even  with  any 
grass-field,  that  arrives  to  a  length  sufficient  for 
the  scythe.  When  cattle  go  at  large,  they  tread 
down  much  of  their  food,  bruising  it,  and  making 
it  fpul  with  their  feet  and  with  their  dung,  which 
for  one  year  at  least  is  of  little  service;  and,  when 

tliey 
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they  are  to  be  maintained  in  this  way  the  whole 
aeaabn,  so  great  a  scope  must  be  given  to  thera, 
tliat  a  great  portion  of  the  plants  run  up  to  seed 
stems,  which  may  be  considered  as  lost,  no  pres* 
ture  of  hunger  ever  forcing  the  stock  to  have  re- 
course to  them.  But,  before  this  system  can  be 
completely  adopted,  a  sufficient  provision  must  be 
made  for  tiie  cattle  so  to  be  maintained,  until  the 
green  food  is  of  a  proper  growth,  which  is  sel- 
dom the  case  before  the  latter  end  of  May,  or 
Ae  beginning  of  June.  For  this  purpose,  if  other 
food  is  not  to  be  had,  a  piece  of  land  may  be 
set  apart  for  them,  just  enough,  with  a  little 
bay  or  straw  at  night,  for  their  support ;  and,  if 
liiehr  entire  confinement  is  thought  too  rigorous, 
this  may  serve  as  a  place  of  air  and  exercise 
for  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.^ 

When  clover  is  to  be  employed  in  this  way,  the 
best  prepai^tion  of  the  soil  is  most  certainly  im- 
plied ;  it  must  be  sowed  with  the  first  crop  of  grain 
lifter  the  fallow  crop,  to  insure  success.     In  tliis 

case 

•  This  it  no  theoretics}  reoommeiidatioii ;  for,  ^he  writer  of  thit 
Im  been'  in  the  habit  of  Daoaging  his  cattle  in  thit  method  for 
More  than  twenty-iiTe  years,  and,  if  he  has  not  clover,  be  substitutes 
grass.  Last  summer,  1810,  be  fiitted  two  young  cows,  one  of'Sf 
tttt  thfe  other  of  4$  ciof. ;  tiie  former  bad  six  ston^  of  taUoiry  tlae 
Ntnr  Avt  and  a  half;  the  beef  of  both  good  and  firm. 
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case,  seed  and  season  being  good,  there  is  little 
fear  of  disappointment.  In  the  fine  loams  near 
Belfast,  where  it  is  sowed-  in  this  succession,  the 
produce  is  immense ;  and  it  is  often  sold  upon  the 
ground^  to  be  retailed  in  the  town.  Mr.  Legg,  of 
Malone,  has  sold  it  so  high  as  £  20.  per  acre,  and 
bis  highly  cultivated  and  dressed  demesne*  is  three 
miles  distant  from  the  market,  where  it  is  daily  ex- 
posed for  sale,  tied  in  bundles,  which  are  sold 
either  single,  or  by  the  dozen,  so  reasonable,  that 
after  all  the  expense  of  buying,  cutting,  carryings 
&c.  I  am  informed  that  a  horse  can  be  kept  on 
it  for  less  than  a  shilling  a  day.    * 

In  speaking  of  tlie  course  of  crops  it  lias  been 
already  mentioned,  that  in  the  wheat  districts 
clover  is  not  often  sowed  with  the  first  crop  of 
grain;  consequently  its  produce  is  neither  so  great^ 
nor  is  it  a  good  preparative  for  wheat.  It  is  gene- 
rally used  for  grazing,  and  answers  well  in  this 
mode  of  management,  which,  if  it  stands  only 
one  year,  gives  a  certainty  of  a  good  succeeding 
yield  in  oats ;  but,  if  it  stands  for  two  years,  the 
ground  is  deficient  both  in  the  quantity  of  gruo, 

and 

•  Mr.  tieg«r«  atteofiira  ttteodt  fcr  beyond  bis  lOwa  demesne,  and 
uy  be  percemd  from  the  oomforto  ef  tbe  MtUsei>  «Bd  Ae^t«fiM  of 
fbe  loBcet  on  all  tides  of  bis  plaoe. 
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and  in  cleanliness  ;  yet  some  of  the  wheat  laiids 
have  been  so  well  prepared,  and  are  of  such  a  good 
quality,  that  they  will  often  admit  of  barley  on  two 
ploughings,  and  a  subsequent  growth  of  clorer 
equal  to  any  purpose,  either  of  feeding,  or  of 
mowing.  If  die  latter  mode  is  adopted,  the  horses 
of  the  farm  generally  come  in  for  a  large  share, 
and  the  cows  for  some  of  it,  especially  in  the 
hot  days  of  summer,  when  it  proves  a  double  re- 
lief, both  as  food,  and  as  keeping  them  sheltered 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  under  which 
every  observer  must  have  seen  how  niuch  is  suf- 
fered by  every  species  of  cattle.  To  a  farmer, 
who  depends  on  his  clover  crop  for  the  sop- 
port  of  his  stock,  there  must  be  some  supply, 
when  this  fails  in  September,  as  it  generally  does. 
This  supply  is  usually  afforded  by  the  stubbles,  or 
the  aftergrass  of  his  meadows :  the  first  is  but  a 
poor  dependence;  the  second,  the  best  he  can 
have,  if  there  is  a  quantity  equal  to  the  stock, 
until  the  housing  time  comes ;  but,  if  that  is  not 
the  case,  vetches,  sown  in  May,  will  be  just 
coming  on  as  the  clover  fails ;  and  for  milking,  or 
fauing,  they  are  fully  equal  to  clover,  though, 
admitting  of  but  one  cutting,  they  are  inferior,  I 
think,  in  produce;  but  this  great  advantage  at- 
tends them,  they  may  be  sown  at  many  periods, 
and  depended  on  as  a  supply,  if  the  clover  fails. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  5.    Gardens  and  Orchards. 

The  art  of  gardening,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
establishment  if  the  country  gentlensan,  or  to  the 
villa  of  the  opulent  merchant,  is  now  well  un- 
derstood, and  is  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  county;  all  the  vegetables,  that 
are  either  of  the  first  necessity,  or  that  are  mere 
articles  of  luxury,  are  to  be  found  in  these  gar- 
dens. Green -houses  for  rearing  those  plants,  which 
will  not  bear  our  climate  without  cover,  are  nu- 
merous, and  in  many  instances  stoves  for  ripening 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics. 

Among  .the  great  body  of  the  people,  this 
most  pleasing  and  profitable  pursuit  is  daily  gain- 
ing ground.  That  part  of  the  county,  inhabited  by 
the  descendants  of  the  English  settlers,  was  always 
embellished  'with  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  others, 
as  their  circumstances  improve  and  their  ideas 
enlarge,  follow  their  example.  The  market  of 
Belfast  is  well  Supplied  with  vegetables,  either 
by  those  who  follow  gardening  as  an  occupation, 
or  by  the  surplus  of  gentlemen's  produce. 

In   the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  land  is  rented 

at   a  very   high  rate  for  that  purpose,    and   the 

produce  exposed  to  sale  by  the  owners,  or   ve- 

i^  N  •*   tailed 
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tailed  by  otliers;  for  all  these  articles  the  con- 
sumption of  a  town,  containing  nearly  twenty-three 
thousand  inhabitants,  must  make  a  great  demand, 
and  give  a  great  and  regular  sale  for  tliem.  The 
smaller  fruits  are  in  great  abundance,  and  are 
brought,  not  only  from  the  vicinity,  but  from  dis- 
tant places.  A  great  variety  of  gooseberries  have 
found  their  way  from  Liverpool,  and  from  other 
parts  of  England;  these  varieties  are  continually 
increasing,  but  it  is  thought  they  have,  in  many 
instances,  gained  more  in  size  than  in  flavour.  The 
gardens  of  the  cottagers  are  more  attended  to  than 
they  were,  and,  in  many  instances,  are  cultivated 
not  only  with  profit,  but  with  taste.  To  a  man,  who 
has  been  confined  to  a  sedentary  trade  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  an  hour  spent  in  the  attention  re- 
quisite to  a  small  spot  of  ground,  must  be  a  most 
pleasing  relaxation,  as  well  as  a  source  of  health  and 
a  motive  to  sobriety  ;  for,  an  evening  passed  in 
tliis  way  will  not  only  be  profitable  by  what  it  is 
the  means  of  producing,  but  by  what  it  is  the  means 
of  saving. 


Orchards. 
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Orchards. 

The  failure  in  the  crops  of  apples,  for  many 
years,  was  attributed  to  a  change  in  our  climate 
for  the  worse;  but  it  rather  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  natural  decay  of  the  species  of 
apples,  which,  from  the  number  of  years  they  had 
been  propagated  in  succession,  were  grown  effete. 
In  consequence  of  the  former  idea,  most  of  the 
orchards  were  rooted  up,  and  none  planted  in  their 
stead ;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  new  grounds  and  new 
kinds  being  tried,  and  having  been  founJ!-  to 
succeed,  the  planting  was  recommenced,  and  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  attempt,  where  proper  pre- 
paration was  given,  and  where  soil  and  situation 
answered. 

The  soil  of  this  county,  particularly  in  the 
southern  parts,  being  strong  and  deep,  and,  when 
drained  and  manured,  rich  and  mellow,  is  well 
calculated  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees;  conse- 
quently they  have  been,  under  right  management, 
a  profitable  object  of  cultivation.  In  the  old  way 
of  planting,  it  was  usual  to  raise  the  ground,  on 
which  the  trees  were  to  stand ;  but  the  mode  now 
is,  to  keep  the  ground  from  being  too  moist  by 
draining,  and   to  enrich  i|t,   both  before  and  after 

planting, 
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planting,  by  setting  potatoes  in  it.  The  manuring 
and  tillage,  given  to  this  root^  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  young  trees;  some  per$ons  put  a 
quantity  of  rich  compost  immediately  about  them. 
Mr.  Owens  thiifks  the  best  thing,  that  can  be  put 
to  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  is  the  chaff 
of  grain  cophpleiely  rotted;  its  richness  encou- 
rages the  growth  of  the  young  fibres,  whilst  its 
mellowness  gives  them  an  easy  passage.  Mr.  Owens 
being  very  attentive  to  fruit  trees,  and  also,  from 
that  circumstance,  very  fortunate  in  raising  them 
good,  his  opinion  deserves  weight;  therefor^,  I 
shall  mei^tion  some  pf  his  observations.  On  r^ 
plantmg  ground  with  fruit  trees,  he  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  bring  new  earth ;  he  also  stakes  his  trees, 
not  only  to  prevent  them  from  being  shaken  by  the 
wind,  but  even  to  give  their,  branches  die  proper 
set,  and  'by  pruning  them  to  keep  the  middle 
open.  The  produce  of  the  orchards  is  generally 
sold  on  the  trees  to  men,  who  retail  them,  or 
whp  make  them  into  cyder;  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, little  is  made,  as  the  demand  for  apples  is 
^reat  at  home,  and  there  is  a  considerable  expor- 
tation of  them  to  Scotland,  when  that  demand  is 
supplied.  New  varieties  of  apples  are  every  year 
making  tlieir  appearance,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those,  that  are  worn  out ;  and  the  numerous  nur- 
series 
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series  are  furnished  with  ttiem,  and  witli  the  best 
kinds  of  the  older  fruits,  that  ba^ve  not  as  yet  shewn 
signs  of  decay.  Amongs(  those,  which  it  now 
seems  impossible  to  bring  to  any  kind  of  health 
and  vigour,  though  they  will  live  and  vegetate  for 
a  few  years,'  are  counted  the  white  and  golden 
russets,  and  the  golden  pippin.  Amongst  tlie 
new  kinds,  the  strawberry,  peach,  and  plumb  ap- 
ples are  much  esteemed  for  their  beauty  and 
flavour,  ^nd  the  honey-ball  likewise;  these  are 
summer  apples,  Of  the  keeping  kinds,  the  Kerry 
and  Ribston  pippins,  the  red  tankard,  and  Ross 
nonpareil  are  reckoned  very  nice;  but  the  crof- 
ton  apple,  when  pulled  in  proper  time  and  well 
kept,  presen-es  its  freshness  and  flavour  longer 
than  any  other.  There  is  an  apple  now  very 
much  cultivated,  not  only  from  its  being  a  good 
bearer  of  large  and  well  flavoured  fruit,  but  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  growing  from  cuttings,  and 
from  its  having  fruit  the  second  or  third  year; 
it  is  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  but  it  is  com- ' 
roonly  called  the  Saul  apple,  having  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  parish  of  that  denomination 
near  Downpatrick.  In  taking  cuttings  of  this 
apple,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  those  branches, 
which  have  rings  and  small  knobs  around  them,  that 
rise  a  little  above  the.  general  surface,  somewhat 

like 
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Hke  a  knot,  and  these  aie  the  most  certain  growers; 
large  pieces  will  also  take  root,  and  they  bear 
sooner  than  the  smaller  ones.  This  apple,  from 
the  quality  it  possesses  of  growing  with  such  faci- 
lity, and  fvom  the  '  size  and  beauty  of  its  frujt, 
and  the  goodness  of  its  taste  for  several  months, 
is  a  great  acquisition  to  our  gardens,  where  it 
grows  well  on  espaliers ;  and  to  our  orchards,  where, 
when  it  is  grafted,  it  grows  well  as  a  large  stand- 
ard. The  best  situations  for  orchards  are  those, 
which  have  shelter  from  the  north  and  west,  the 
exposure  to  the  south-east,  that  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  may  not  strike  upon  them  in  case  of  frosts; 
for  those  plants  are  often  injured  by  late  frosts  in 
spring,  that  are  open  to  the  morning  sun,  whilst 
others  equally  tender  escape, -to  which  it  has  not 
access  for  some  hours  after. 

The  pear  tree  possesses  a  greater  degree  of 
longevity  than  the  apple  in  this  country,  and  grows 
to  a  much  larger  size.  The  celebrated  Portmore 
pear  was  most  probably  planted  in  tlie  garden 
there,  at  the  time  the  stables  were  built  by  Lord 
Conway,  in  1664;  they  were  wall  trees  at  first, 
and  still  retain  the  shape  at  their  basis,  one  of 
which  I  measured  was  nine  feet  in  circumference, 
with  great  branches  spreading  parallel  to  the  wall, 
the  heigiit,  I  am  certain,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet. 

These 
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These  trees,  when  I  last  saw  them  in  the  autumn 
of  1810,  were  heahhy,  clean  in  the  bark,  and  full 
of  fruit.  The  pear  is  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge 
on  one  side,  before  it  is  quite  ripe ;  this  it  loses, 
and  afterwards  becomes  mellow.  It  is  known  as 
the  Portmore  pear,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  is  good.  I  could  mention  many  other  in- 
stances of  the  size  and  longevity  of  the  pear  tree, 
but  shall  only  point  out  one  more,  that  tree^  which 
stands  near  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Thomson's  on 
the  Belfast  side  of  the  place,  where  the  turnpike 
stood  on  the  Carrickfergus  road. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  varieties  of  the  pear  hav- 
ing been  produced  here,  tliose,  which  are  cultivated, 
being  got  from  the  nursery  men,  who  have  pro- 
cured them  from  England,  or  from  gentlemen,  who 
have  brought  them  from  thence.  What  the  profits 
of  orc^hards  are  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but 
they  must  be  good  from  their  increasing  in  num- 
ber every  year ;  and,  if  the  trees  are  not  planted 
too  close,  the  grass  will  always  pay  well  for  soiling 
at  least,  to  which  purpose  it  is  better  adapted 
than  to  hay,  both  from  its  succulence  and  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  it  among  the  trees.  Apples 
are,  when  sold  in  large  quantities  by  the  buyers  of 
orchards  or  by  the  owners,  measured  by  the  bushel ; 
when  in  smaller  quantities,  they  are  sold  by  num- 
ber, 
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number,  so  mucb  per  hundred,  according  to  their 
size  or  quality.  They  are  retailed  iii  all  the  mar- 
kets as  long  as  they  will  keep.  B}-  the  bushel 
apples  are  sold  at  various  prices,  according  to  the 
kinds  and  the  time  of  year ;  at  first  gathering  in  1 8 10, 
they  were  sold  at  the  orchards  from  three  to  five 
shillings;  but  the  best  kinds  somewhat  later  are 
often  sold  at  from  seven  to  ten  shillings ;  the  crofton, 
nonpareil,  and  pearmain  bear  the  highest  prices, 
as  they  are  the  best  keeping  apples. 

Sect,  6.    JFoods  and  Plantations. 

In  the  county  of  Antrim  there  is  not  much  na- 
tural wood  now  existing.  It  is  many  years  since  the 
great  woods  at  Portmore  have  been  cut ;  those  in 
the  great  and  little  parks  of  Glenann  have  been 
more  recently  disposed  of,  and  very  few  trees  are 
now  left  about  Crebilly;  but  Shane's  Castle  has 
still  the  advantage  of  being  clothed  with  its  native 
woods.  Bes'des  this  there  are  some  unplanted  trees 
in  existence,  on  the  steep  banks  of  a  few  rivers; 
Crumlin  river  at  Clendaragh  shews,  how  advan- 
tageous as  well  as  beautiful  it  would  be,  if  more 
ground  like  it  was  devoted  to   the  same  purpose. 

There  is  also  a  little  portion  of  small  wood  still 
left  on   the  nioiintain   between    the  Garrou   point 

and 
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ta4  Qi^Kn^h  JAwt  M^ppai,  tkis  gtows  out  of 
^  perp^ftdiisiiiar  foce  of  ibe  rotfks,  aad,  though 
not  Torjr  talaahfe  as  mn  okfed  o£  purchase  or  of 
fd^  if^  highlj  90  to  the  tiavcUer,  wko  in  jouraey- 
Hkg  •(U)tl)ward  nmst  be  pleated  widi  the  contrast 
it  brm  tQ  Aei  wild  scenes  be  h^s  just  passed. 

Of  the  trees,  which  this  county  produces,  or 
wbicfa  have  been  introduced,  the  oak  claims  the 
firyt  place ;  the  msignitude,  to  which  it  has  grown, 
and  which  k  preserves  where  it  has  been  allowed 
lo  remain,  shews  shat  this  is  a  soil  congenial  to  it, 
espeoially  round  Lough  Neagh;  the  oaks  at 
Sbaoe-a  Castle  are  numerous  and  remarkably  fine; 
in  tveiy  other  place  also,  where  they  have  attained 
a  proper  age,  the  same  may  be  said  of  them; 
the  measurement  of  the  gi^eat  tree  at  Portmore, 
though  rather  imperfect,  will  ascertain  the  fact, 
^od  sheW}  thaf  it  is-oiily  age  tliey  require  ^  pb* 
tain  suck  a  size  as  would  render  them  fit  for  the 
oiost  vaLuable  piupose-^the  use  of  the  imperial 
nary. 

ft 
Leftgsli^  stem  to  the  first  branch  -  25 
Cirpansference  fourteen  yards  or      -     42 

One  bfancb  made  aQ  axletree  for  a  bleach^mill, 

and  sold  for  9/. — timber  at  1^.  6d.  per  foot;  the 

timber  of  the  stem  at  the  same  rate  sold  for  97/. ; 

2  o  the 
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the  remainder  built  a  lighter  of  forty  tons»  and 
sold  for  30/.  The  bark  having  been  mixed  mA 
that  of  other  trees,  the  produce  is  not  known. 

The  Cauthorpe  oak  at  Witherby  only  measare<i 
16  yards  at  3  feet  from  the  surface.  Its  height  cer- 
tainly was  greater,  and  the  principal  limb  m«a- 
§ured  16  yards  in  lengdi. 

Around  this  grefit  tree  at  I^ortmpre  were  many 
tre^,  thiLt  in  any  otl^er  situation  would  have  been 
accounted  very  fine.    About  fifty  years  ago,  having 
lost  some  of  it^  principal  ropts^  it  was  blown  down. 
7b^  tiqnber  was  good,  and  th^  grain  fine ;  I  lia;ve 
seen  many  things  made  of  it.    From  the  dimensions 
of  this  tree,  and  pf  many  others  which  grow  in 
similar  situations^,   it  may  be  seen  of  how  mpch 
consequence  it  is  to  adapt  trees  to  the  soil ;  that 
of   the   district  just  mentioned   being    deep  and 
inoist,  with  ^n  understratum  of  clay,  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  production  of  oak;   nor  is  it  less  fit 
|br  the  growth  of  aider,   which  here  arrives  at  a 
very  respectable  magnitude,  and!  being  one  of  the 
native  species,  the  timber  is  very  valuable,  and, 
when  worked  up  for  furniture,  very  beautiful :  fo9 
all  farming  purposes  it  is  as  good  as  ash,  and  in 
one  particular  more  to  be  prized,  as  it  lasts  mnch 
longer-    The  value  of  this  wood  is  only  now  be- 

ginniof^ 
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ginQiog  to  be  known;  but,  as  the  finer  foreign  kinds 
grow  more  scarce,  we  must  have  recourse  to  our 
own. 

The  birch,  in  the  same  soil,  grows  well  and 
attains  to  a  considerable  size;  either  single,  or 
mixed  with  other  trees,  it  is  very  ornamental; 
some  of  that  species,  with  pendant  branches,  are 
amongst  the  most  picturesque  objects  our  woods 
afford. 

The  ash  is  more  generally  planted  than  any  other 
of  our  native  trees;  its  uses  being  so  extensive* 
and  the  idea,  that  no  other  wood  can  supply  its 
place  to  the  farmer,  operate  in  this  effect.  It  grows 
in  most  soils  and  situations;  in  dry  grounds,  though 
it  does  not  get  on  so  rapidly  as  in  the  moist,  the 
quality  is  much  superior,  and  of  this  difference  the 
£urmers,  who  use  it  for  so  many  purposes,  are  fully 
aware.  The  mountain  ash  is  seldom  planted  except 
for  ornament ;  in  its  natural  state  it  attains  a  good 
•ize ;  the  timber  is  light,  though  strong,  but  it  is 
not  flauch  employed  for  general  use. 

The  hazel  is  only  found,  where  nature  has  planted 
it;  those,  who  wish  for  the  firuit  of  the  nut  tree, 
aet  the  larger  kinds,  which,  from  the  improved 
jnodes  of  gardening,  come  much  sooner  into  bear- 
ing. The  wood  is  useful  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  making  hoops,  &c. 

The 
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Tlie  holly  ^ows  in  iStie  tnttund  wobAft,  aiid  htOk 
the  ptab  and  rariegated  kihih  «re  mudh  aditt(Ml 
as  shrubbery  plants.  For  hedges  it  is  ezcenent, 
tliough  slow  in  gfowA  «t  first.  Whoever  has  aeen 
the  iu>b}e  hedges  formed  ^  k  at  Red  ffall^  and  «i^ 
Clover  HiH,  in  Mr.  Moore^s  garden,  mtist  be  Ma- 
sible  of  lis  greiit  advaiitagies,  bo^  as  n  fence,  'iftid 
as  a  shelter. 

The  white-thorn  has  been  so  often  menticmed, 
in  speaking  of  fences,  tiiat  tittle  need  ^  'said  of 
k  here ;  und  the  •occupfers  of  tend  in  fiioUt  paits 
df  ibis  eouffity  seem  to  be  firify  sensible  of  its  Takie. 
When  single,  k  grows  «6  a  re^cttlble  riae,  Md 
IS  <Hie  of  onr  finest  objects  in  ^  tawn. 

Among  our  native  plants  tbe  crab-tree  ^Malas) 
may  he  reckoned ;  it  -grows  ^potitatieeusly  in  die 
neigMiourlidod  of  Longh  Keag|i,  aldngthe  vAnoit 
extend  of  l)ie  coast  from  Pbrtmore  to  Tooffte,  in 
some  parts,  to  %e  a  very  large  tree,  l&ny  persons 
most  remember  tbo^  at  Poi^more,  tftte  <if  whacb, 
in  particular,  rffalled  eu  oak  in  its  height,  snAin 
the  apT^ttdin^  of  its  branohes.  Wben  tkis  noble 
plant  was  covered  with  btosSMis,  its  oppeasanoe  wat 
magoifioeitt.  In  the  same  tract  this  is  much  Uied, 
When  yoiing,  as  a  sabstitute  for  quicks.  The 
hedges  formed  of  it  are  sttMg,  bat  irregular  in 
their  growth;  they  are,  nevertheless,  ag«od  fenei^ 

and 
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mad,  «iwi  gnmn  to  a  lafge  rise,  give  the  coutitvy 
a  wooded  fiEu:e.  In  the  demesne  at  Shane^s  Castie 
I  observed  many  of  itbem,  single,  and  very  fine. 
The  timber  r^enbles  ihat  of  die  apple  tree,  bat 
I  hgL^  aeT^  seen  the  liukter  either  bo  laige  or  ao 
straight  in  the  steou 

To  A&B  enuuieration  of  native  woods  the  grey 
sallow  oiay  be  added :  in  some  situatioBs  it  has  ar- 
med at  tolcnable  iteigfat  and  'dnckness;  but,  being 
generally  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  catde,  it 
has  not  justice  done  to  it.     The  wood  is  tough 
and  light,  and,  when  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  be 
employed  in  agrionkufal  purposes,  it  turns  out 
wellj;    to  it  is  our  own  produce,    it  might,    by 
4tadyiQg  iu  nature  and  habits,  be  useful,  where 
mttTQ  delicate  ti^ees  will  not  grow.     I  caunot,  with 
any  d^g-ree  of  certainty,  say  whether  the  elder  is 
Ae  Batumi  produce  of  the  soil  or  not ;  though  it 
dow  not  come  to  any  great  size,  nor  is  it  miuch 
'CMlmiwd  wber^  other  trees  will  freely  grow,  it  is  a 
'gtMK  acqitisiMn  in  es&posed  situations.    Near  Bal- 
lintoy,  at  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail's,  it  is  the  only 
Smw,   that  completely  resists  the  blasts  from  the 
4iorthefn  ocean,  growing  there  as  fieely,  and  as 
unrestrained  as  4a  other  places^i4Mi  this  coast,  where 
ih«  shoots  from  ev^y  otlier  tree  are  cut  off  in  the 
ssinter  foUoudag  their  beio^  put  forth,  one  feele 

quite 
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quite  grateful  to   the  elder  for  the  shelter  and 
protection  it  affords. 

Many  trees,  that  are  not  indtgenoas,  are  now  so 
perfectly  naturalized  to  our  climate,  that  they  grovr 
as  freely,  and  ripen  their  seeds  as  well  as  if  they 
were  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  others  grow  to  an 
equal  magnitude  with  tliose,  tliat  are  natives,  but 
seldom  can  be  continued  from  their  own  seed. 

Of  this  the  chestnut  tod  the  walnut  are  in- 
stances. 

The  ^valnut,  which  seldom  ripens  its  fruit  here, 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  spreading  trees  we 
have ;  those,  which  grew  in  the  village  of  Lambeg, 
were,  thirty  years  ago,  admired  by  every  traveller 
of  the  northern  road ;  they  must,  from  their  ap- 
pearance, and  from  other  circumstances,  have 
been  planted  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  soil,  in  which  they  attained,  this  growth, 
is  a  gravelly  loam,  with  an  understratum  of  reddish 
clay,  and  sandstone  under  it.  I  am  sorry  not  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  give  the  dimensions  of  the 
lai^est,  which  grew  on  the  road ;  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  trees,  and  the  quantity  of  valuable  titn^ 
ber  it  contained  was  very  conuderable.  On  the 
south  side  of  Li^burn  are  still  some  of  this  species, 
in  a  similar  .sort  of  respectable  height  and  thick- 
ness^ but  none  to  equal  it.    The  timber  of  this, 

in 
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in  quality  and  variety  of  grain,  is  not  much  in- 
ferior to  the  best  mahogany. 

The  chestnuts  at  Orapge-grove,  Mr.  Temple- 
ton's  place,  in  Malone,  are  very  great  trees;  they 
most  probably  were  planted  about  the  same  time 
as  the  walnut,  but  there  is  no  record  respecting 
them :  the  dimensions  of  the  best  are  as  follow : 
No.  1,  twelve  feet  in  circumference  at  about  four 
feet  high,  March,  1811;  at  the  same  period,  1807, 
it  measured  only  eleven  feet,  ten  inches— increase 
in  four  years,  two  inches.  No.  3,  si)c  feet,  ten 
inches;  in  1807,  six  feet,  eight  inches — increase, 
two  inches.  No.  3.  nine  feet,  eleven  inches;  in 
1807,  nine  feet  six  and  a  half  inches. — increase, 
four  and  a  half  inches.  The  soil,  in  which  these 
chestnuts  grow,  is  a  fine  sandy  loam  upon  reddish 
clay.  There  is  an  appearance  of  fruit  on  the  trees 
of  this  species,  which  grow  here,  but  it  does  not  fill. 
The  timber  very  much  resembles  oak,  but  there  is 
more  variety  in  the  grain. 

The  elm.  This  much  admired  and  valuable 
tree  is  very  general  in  the  best  parts  of  the 
county.  That  kind,  which  has  produced  the 
greatest  trees,  is  the  small-leaved  English  elm. 
Among  the  many  specimens  of  this  tree,  which  we 
have,  those  two,  which  grow  in  the  castle  garden 
at.  Lisburn,  are  very  conspicuous,  being  seen 
towering    aboye  the  town  from  every  approach. 

They 
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They  stand  oo  a  terrace,  where  the  soil  haa  h^en 
embanked,  and  supported  by  a  wall.  These  (reeji 
are  in  circumference  nearly  equal,  being  about 
eleven  feet,  six  inches,  and  carry  their  tbicKnj999 
to  near  twenty  feet 

At  Shane's  Castle  the  elm  aeem9  of  the  aamt 
sorty  and  has  atumed  aa  equal  sise;  at  Castle 
Upton,  also^  they  are  very  fine^  In  all  these  places 
the  soil  is  rich  aiidde^.  Aa  the  ehn  is  li^le  to  he 
blown  down,  froca  its  rooting  so  near  the  aur&ce^ 
the  grafting  them  on  the  stock  of  the  Scotch  elm 
seems  to  be  an  improvement^^  as  it  remedies  that 
defect.  The  latter  tree  is  a  very  free  grower^ 
bat  the  timber  is  not  equal  to  the  former,  whicll 
i^  very  useful  for  n»aoy  articles  of  fiimiture,  &c. 
besides  having  the  quality  of  lasting  long  under 
ground.  Some  varieties  of  this  tiee  have  b^n 
introduced,  o$ie  in  particular,  with  the  centre  fit 
the  leaf  of  a  lightish  green,  inclining  to  wUte. 
This  is  a  pretty  plant,  when  it  coooes  out  first  in 
spring,  b<it  it  loaes,  after  some  time,  the  contrast 
of  tlie  two  Qolours. 

The  lime  tree  is  not  much  valued  for  its  timber, 
but  greatly  for  iu  beauty;  nevertheless,  I  have 
been  informed  of  late,  that  the  wood  of  it 
is  excellent  for  most  purposes   of  inside   work; 

the 
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the  colour  of  the  boards  is  clear^  aod  the  surface 
is  smooth ;  it  is  reckoned  the  best  wood  for  carr* 
en;  but  it  requires  age  for  all  uses  of  this  kind. 
Tfae  charcoal  made  of  the  lime  tree  b  accounted 
ike  best  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-powder^  b^ng 
the  most  inflammable ;  that  produced  from  oak,  and 
fiom  beech,  the  best  for  fusing  metals.  In  the 
iawQ  at  Castle  Upton  are  fine  lime  trees;  the 
soil  deep  and  good. 

This  county  has  produced  the  beech  in  great 
perfecticm ;  it  must  be  in  the  recollection  of  maoy^ 
what  noble  trees  of  this  kind  grew  about  Antrin, 
and  in  the  old  Castle  garden  at  Bel&st,  which  is 
DOW  covered  with  buildings.  At  Castle  Upton,  I 
observed  this  tree  in  great  health  and  vigour.  It 
is  a  tree  so  generally  koown^  ^at  no  more  need 
be  said  respecting  it,  except  that  the  soils  of  these 
places  specified  are  all  of  the  best  quality,  as 
likewise  the  place  where  it  grows  to  ^  water's  edge, 
on  the  Carrickfergus  road. 

The  sycamore  deserves  double  attention;  first, 
for  the  value  of  its  wood,  and,  secondly,  from  it^ 
growing  in  exposed  situations,  where  they  are  eff n 
so  much  so  as  to  ^ut  off  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding yeac ;  still  they  persevere  in  throwing  out 
fresh  ones,  giving  in  summer  a  ciptbed  appear- 
p  2  ancf 
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ance  to  the  ground;  on  the  northern  coast  thii 
constantly  occnrsy  if  the  plantation  is  within  reach 
of  the  spray  driven  in  by  the  north-westerly  winds; 
when  they  are  out  of  its  influence,  they  will  make 
B  better  progress  than  most  of  the  other  kinds. 
Of  the  Scotch  fir  I  need  not  say  morCi  than  to 
observe  that  its  growth  is  proportionate  to  the 
favourableness  of  its  situation.  The  silver  fir  grows 
to  a  large  size  in  the  deep  and  moist  soils  of 
Antrim;  Close  to  the  shore,  in  Lord  Masserene's 
park,  are  some  very  fine  stems  of  this  fir,  as  well 
as  at  Castle  Upton,  and  other  places.     It  afibrds 

-good  and  clean  plank  or  boards,  rather  whiter  and 
closer  than  the  Spotch  fir ;  but  of  its  duration  I 
cannot  speak,  from  want  of  knowledge. 

To  the  spruce  fir,  which  in  its  youth  is  so  very 
ornamental,  something  of  .utility  might  be  sacri- 

^ficed,  if  necessity  required ;  but,  from  the  obser- 
Yutions  I  have  made,^  I  find  it  in  growth  nearly 
equal  to  any  of  the  sjiecies  of  fir,  and  I  have 
reason  now  to    think,   that   the  timber  is  not  in- 

^ferior;    though  it   is  knotty,    it  works  well,  and 

deems  to  be  as  lasting  as  any  fir  of  our  own  pro- 

•iuciug,   the   larch  excepted.      Our  own  firs   are 

•  often 

*  See  Survej*  of  the  Couaty  of  Down,  for  ineasurement  of  tree* 
cf  same  ogr,  in  !Jce  toils — page  lo4. 
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often  as  large  as  any  imported,  but  they  are  not 
esteemed  of  such  durability.  From  whence  does 
that  defect  proceed?  It  is  a  question  worth  re- 
solving. To  do  so  I  must  confess  my  own  incom- 
petency; nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  heard  any 
good  reason  assigned  for  it,  nor  any  remedy 
pointed  out 

Larch.  Though  the  larch  is  so  welt  known,  and, 
from  its  qualities,  is  so  much  esteemed,  yet,  while  so 
much  ground  remains  in  a  comparatively  unpro^ 
ductive  state,  that  by  means  of  it  might  be  rendered 
highly  profitable  to  individuals,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, no  opportunity  of  inculcating  its  great  utility 
should  be  passed  by.  There  are  few  among  the 
numerous  and  respectable  properties,  which  this 
county  contains,  that  do  not  possess  portions  of 
ground  (that  at  present  yield  little,  and  tliat  in  the 
usual  mode  of  improving  will  never  yield  much) 
which  might  be  beneficially  employed  in  ^his  way, 
without  in  the  least  encroaching  upon  that,  which 
is  improveable. 

The  steep  and  deep  glens  between  the  various 
mountains  and  hills,  the  many  grounds  which  are 
nearly  paved  with  stones  and  rocks,  but  between 
every  one  of  which  earth  sufHcient  for  planting 
small  trees  might  be  found,  when  planted  would 
^on  become  productive;  and,  the  larch,  being  use- 
ful 
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fcl  at  so  very  early  a  period,  the  necesaary  thia* 
oiogs  would  make  a  return,  that  at  no  distant  time 
would  more  than  pay  the  first  expense;  and  in 
every  succeeding  thinning  the  profit  would  in- 
crease. Sir  Cecil  Wi ay,  in  Lincolnshire,  upon  the 
wastes  of  his  demesne,  planted  larch  on  a  trac^ 
that  produced  only  £  40  per  annum,  which  now 
yields  «£500  from  the  regular  fall  of  larch,  which 
were  planted  by  the  baronet  himself;  and  in  Sus- 
sex it  is  planted  instead  of  Scotch  fir,  which  it 
exceeds  oa  well  in  growth,  as  in  the  goodnesa  of 
its  timber. 

That  it  will  also  grow  well  in  sand,  is  pro?^  by 
the  bealtliy  situation  of  the  plantation  on  the  banks 
at  Shannon  Castle,  and  the  steep  banks  near  Red 
Hall,  that  are  covered  so  judiciously  by  Mr.  Kerr^ 
and  shew  that  it  .will  do  in  situations  unadapted  to 
any  other  produce;  and  in  situations  favourable,  the 
following  measurements  will  shew  how  beneficial 
they  are.  Of  two  larches  plaqied  by  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton,  of  Orange  Grove,  in  1796,  one  measured 
3  feet  8,  inches,  and  another  3  feet  10^  inches 
in    March    ISli,  and  would    square  1^^  incbea. 

There  are  many  different  kiiids  of  the  sallow  irib^ 
now  introduced,  all  of  them  in  moist  grounda,  veiy 
t[uick  growers,  and  some  that  are  so  even  in  diy 
soils.    But  they  are  not  so  generally  coltivaied  as 

tbey 
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d»y  ought  to  be,  from  their  general  utility ;  for 
they  are  a{>pltcable  to  numerous  uses  upon  a  farm, 
and  the  lightness  of  the  wood  is  the  cause  that  all 
ins^Bmeuts  made  of  it  are  easily  handled,  and 
at  the  same  time,  from  their  toughness,  they  are 
^  not  liable  to  be  broken ;  and,  the  bark  containing 
so  much  of  the  principle  of  tanning,  tlie  plant* 
ing  of  this  spedes  ought  to  be  extended  upon 
this  aecount,  as  well  as  for  other  excellencies. 

02iers,-for  baskets  and  for  hoops,  are  muoh 
grown,  and  very  considerable  profit  is  derived  from 
chem.  They  are  generally  cut  once  in  three  years, 
but  some  cut  them  twice  in  four  years;  that  is, 
ibe'Brst  cutting  is  three  years  growth,  and  the  se« 
condy  one  year's;  after  this,  they  are  dressed  up, 
and  the  deficiencies  made  good.  Opinions  are  dif- 
ferent respecting  these  modes  of  management; 
<eaperteiice  alone  can  decide  which  is  right 

Tiaose,  which  are  allowed  to  stand  for  three 
years^  are  sold  to  coopers,  either  as  they  stand,  or 
prepared  for  use,  but,  generally,  as  they  standi 
Tiioae  of  one  yearns  growth  are  bought  by  bas- 
ket-maker^ who  peel  them  before  they  are  allowed 
to  dry,  and  then  take  them  to  their  manufactories. 
The  tops  are  used  for  fastening  the  materials  on 
thatched  houses.  They  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
HHuitets,  %vhere  they  meet  with  purchasers. 

These 
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These  various  uses, '  to  which  the  sallow  tribe  is 
applicable,  and  its  rapid  growth,  must  therefore 
make  it  a  most  profitable  species  for  the  farmer 
to  plant;  for,  besides  those  mentioned,  it  is  adapted 
to  many  others.  The  extensive  cultivation  of  it 
in  England  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us ;  for,  though 
the  same  necessity;  from  want  of  wood,  is  not  felt 
there  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  yet  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
every  county.  To  its  other  good  qualities  may 
be  added,  that  of  burning  well  whilst  green.  It 
is  -in  the  low  grounds  near  Lough  Neagh  where 
it  is  most  generally  raised,  every  farm  having  some 
spot,  or  the  ditches  planted  with  it.  But  there 
are  few  land-holders  of /any  description,  who  might 
not  find  room  for  it  in  some  part  of  their  grounds, 
where  it  will  thrive. 

In  speaking  of  those  trees,  which  appear  to 
me  as  the  most  generally  useful,  I  have  been 
very  particular  in  stating  the  soils,  in  which  they 
have  grown  to  any  considerable  magnitude,  as  a 
guide  to  those,  who  may  meditate  planting ;  that 
each  kiud  may  be  committed  to  that,  which  best 
suits  it.  An  incipient  planter  is  often  inclined, 
is  often  prejudiced  in  favour  of  one  species,  from 
his  idea  of  superior  beauty  or  utility ;  but,  if  the 
soil  is  unadapted  to  it,  he  will  neither  have  the 
one   nor  the   other  advantage;   for  an   unhealthy 

tree 
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tree  can  neither  be  baodsome  nor  useful,  whereas 
a  healthy  tree,  whatever  be  its  kind,  must  be  both, 
la  planting,  it  is  much  the  custom  to  mix  a  va- 
riety of  kinds,  from  the  idea  of  ornament;  this 
may  be  done  on  a  small  scale;  but,  where  large 
plantations  are  made,  portions  ought  to  be  set  apart 
for  each  sort;  for  the  same  soil  does  not  agree 
with  all.  Some  are  quick  growers,  and  will  smother 
the  slower :  some  trees  have  long  and  straggling 
branches,  which  injure  their  neighbours  of  a  more 
upright  growth ;  and  add  to  all  these  considera- 
tions, that,  when  the  body  of  wood  is  meai^t  to 
be  great,  the  variety  of  tints,  which  arise  from 
the  different  kinds  of  trees,  destroys  the  effect 
as  to  the  greatness,  which  one  mass  of  uniform 
colour  never  fails  to  produce. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  the  cutting  of  the 
woods  in  some  parts  of  this  county,  yet  that  loss  is 
more  than  supplied  by  the  general  spirit  of  plant- 
ing, which  the  gentlemen  possess :  there  are  a 
number  of  them  resident,  and  few  that  are  not 
improvers.  The  farmers  also,  in  certain  parts, 
contribute  their  share,  and,  though  there  are  many 
and  extensive  naked  tracts,  there  are  others,  that 
are  sufficiently  clothed  with  trees.  A  ^reat  part 
of  Masserene  has  already  been  upoken  of,  as  well 
as  the  southern  part  of  Antrim  and  Toome,  which 

als9 
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alto  about    Money^lass  attd    Dnimremm  has  « 
veiy  wooded  face. 

The  valliea  of  the  Six-mile  water,  and  the 
Bfaid,  offer  many  views  enriched  with  planting. 
The  wMe  extent,  from  Lisbum  to  Carrickfergos> 
has  been  enriched  widi  plantations,  and  abont 
Castle  Dobbs  and  Bally-hill  there  is  a  noble 
mass.  At  Red  Hall  are  many  old  trees,  and  con- 
siderable plantations  of  young  ones,  and  at  Kii- 
waller  the  samee.-  At  Leslie*bill,  the  plantations 
are  very  extensive ;  and  about  the  castle  at  Glen- 
arm  are  many  very  fine  trees,  and  many  of  rare 
kinds.  Upon  ^he  whole,  the  county  of  Antrim^ 
in  this  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  improvement^ 
is  making  as  rapid  strides  as  any  other  county. — 
But  Lord  Macartney^s  plantations  at  Lissanonr 
must  be  particularly  noticed,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  extent,  (about  seventy  acres)  but  froni 
their  situation,  which  makes  them  particular  ob- 
jects of  attention,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
bogs.  A  considerable  portion  of  bog  lies  about 
the  mansion;  through  these  canals  have  been  cut 
to  the  soil  underneath;  and  on  this  soil,  when 
spread,  trees  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds  have  been 
|>lanted,  which  have  grown  with  great  vigour.  That 
trees  have  grown  in  bog,  is  evident  to  those  who 
have  l^ied  the  experiment ;  but  in  the  pure  boggy 

soil 
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soil  tbey  do  not  make  so  great  a  prograsi^  as  in  ^ 
(fther  grounds;  therefore,  tbpugh  iimight  not  b# 
ooaveniant,   nor  indeed  necessary,  to  make  anch 
large  cots  as  bis  Lordship  did,   yet  it  is  a  gpod 
lesson  to  planters  so  circumstanced^  and  the  re« 
quisite  draining  and  inclosing  will  thus  furnish  the 
materials   for  a  speedy  and  successful  progress. 
The  effect  of  these  extensive  plantations  on  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  country  is  truly  interesting,   the 
contrast  being  as  great  as  possible  from  the  mid 
and  uncultivated  state  of  the  neighbouring  moun^ 
taina  and  bogs.     Upon  the  whole,  though  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
a'  gtCftt  deal  has  been  done ;  and  die  hope  is,  that 
the    spirit   of  improvement,  which   seems  to  be 
daily  increasing^  io  all  ranks,  will  in  time  change 
the  appearance  of  every  dreary  bog  and  unculti* 
vated  bill,  which  can  admit  of  such  amelioratioiiy 
iatd  sniling  fields,  or  into  rising  grovca. 

Sect.  7.    Mountains  and  Bogs. 

As  the  mountains  of  Antrim  occupjr  so  consider-* 

able  a  portion  of  its  suHace,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiiy 

how  ftftliey  are  capable  of  improvement.    Though 

their  elevation  is  not  great,  yet  they  are  in  many 

9  Q  parts 
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p^its  far  above  that  pointy  at  which  grain  can  be 
cultivated  with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  highest 
is  only  1586  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but 
many  tracts  of  them  approach  to  tliat  altitude,  which 
precludes,  even  in  the  less  moist  climate  of  Eng- 
land, the  ripening  of  the  corn  crop^;  *  for  it  is 
observed  there,  that  in  the  latitude  of  55  degrees, 
when  grain  is  sown  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet, 
the  crop  becomes  uncertain;  and  that  this  is  tlie 
greatest  height,.^  which  wheat  will  grow  with  any 
prospect  of  advantage.  Even  at  this  the  grain  will 
prove  light,  and  will  be  a  month  later  in  ripenitig 
than  that,  which  is  sown  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Be* 
tween  six  and  eight  hundred  feet  may  be  reckoned 
the  greatest  elevation,  at  which  any  other  grain 
will  ripen ;  and  still  the  same  objections  of  crude- 
ness,  and  unceitainty  as  to  the  time  of  matura^ 
tion,  remain ;  for  the  natural  dampness  of  the  soil, 
the  fogs  which  settle  upon  them,  and  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  the  consequence  of  these  fogs,  at  a 
Very  early  period  of  the  autumn  season,  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  stems,  and  render  them  unfit 
for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  nourishment  to 
the  ear.  A  crop,  therefore,  of  very  light  grain 
and  straw  of  an  inferior  qnalit}^  nay  even  some- 
times 

♦  fVp'iij  of  Nortli  Ridit^g  of  YorkalHie. 
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tiines  of  straw  alone,  is  the  utmost,  that  can  be 
expected  from  sowiDg  of  grain  above  a  certain 
height.* 

Leaving,  therefore,  these  more  elevated  tracts 
io  possession  of  that  hardy  race  of  native  cattily 
and  of  sheep,  wliich  find  a  summer  subsistence 
on  them,  we  shall  descend  to  those  comparatively 
lower  ranges,  which  are  in  most  parts,  to  their  sum' 
mita,  covered  with  a  good,  though  light  loam,  ttbd 
in  their  natural  state  clothed  with  herbage.  In 
the  section  on  feeding  it  was  said,  that  these 
grounds  are  mostly  s^pprppriated  to  the  gra^ipg'of 
cattle ;  bt)t  parts  of  th^m  have  been  hrQugbt  intc^ 
culture,  and  i|re  susceptible  of  improvement,  the 
first  essay  (o  which  is  ^  crop  of  potatoes  set  ^V^ 
the  spade ;  and  to  Uiii  mode  we  ^re  indebted  for 
the  progressiva  fn^liorafion,  which  i».  daily  taking, 
place,  and  which,  on  the  high  grounds.  So  the. 
west  of  the  road  from  Lisbum  to  Carnekferga^ 
is  gradually  creeping  to  their  summits,  at  far  m 
their  steepness  and  climate  will  allow:  ^d  cer- 

t%iuly» 


•  Msoy  yemn  sgo,  a  geatlenui  ImHt  a  bonip,  $a4  bigan  an 
i^pTOTCineDt  on  tbe  oiovnuin  abo?e  Cmhindall:  there  I  aw^  in 
tba  latter  end  of  Noremhcr,  a  BOit  loxariaot  (rowth  of  oait  jutt 
come  into  ear,  and  at  green  ••  they  aiually  art  in  happier  oli- 
mates  in  tbe  month  of  AwfAsti 
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tiinl^  of  tha  different  modes  adopted  in  th« 
bHagiag  in  of  ioiIb  hldieito  unGuitiVatedi  the 
spade  potatoe  cnltare  is  the  most  encoilraging^, 
whieh,  ia  tte  mane  of  a  few  months,  not  obly 
gives  a  telnrti  ia  feod^  but  leaves  tlie  land  in 
a  state  tf  prodaeing  morft.  To'this  Hoot  many 
pirlB  ef  tbese  gteen  moahtaiiis,  as  tbej  are 
sttledy  eke  mach  better  adapted»  tbaa  to  the 
teisiag  tl  grsft)^  from  the  causes  jlist  assigned, 
as  opcfating  iigainst  thik  caluvntioni  on  the  more 
aaosjataisioius  parts^ 

To  ihb  ^btdei  |lieHrfbi«>  eii  the  fttat  obje^^t 
AM^  delH  to  b^  d^t^d)  irgrftin  Will  erisr  pitM- 
pt/r  eh  IftfMh  )t  no^t  be  mi^  ^^  ^USpkrM  of 
Albt  i^etebl^;  if  it  dbe^  h€^,  Mllit^ghl  (obe 
Mfoited  %e  ks  H  pHftpbflitlbik  Air  ^r(iU>  ^  fr^\  M 
Ibr  ite  o«h)  initl'iiHAd  H^iie  s  |»i/<||  IhMgtl  th»  frain 
iMtifehfblfeM  may  be  ti^t,  yet  tfefie  stmw  Vising 
iMtSMuy  far  insmoi^  miA  t»  xbe  tt^iii^^Dadce  bf 
(Mtlev  \tha  ^iiAen  ^  a  nAbunDUiibtfs  ilbftHet) 
aimp«f  gmiti^teueb  sii  the  land  is  iMe  te  pt^ 
dOM^  must  always  follow.  With  this  grass-seeds 
ongbt  certainly  to  be  sown,  or  fiorin  planted,  the 
groaad  being  pierioiisly  levelled,  so  as  to  adosit 
fiT  bbih^  Mleit^,  wbieh  their  devlitities  leMmHy 
Il4fltt|t  of  in  a  high.degree;  ^^  polltiqA  diils  gailied, 

and 
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a&d  brought  to  profit,  may  then  be  nearly  loft  i6 
itielfj  Mdcpi  the  attentioii  kisqutrtd  in  applying 
die  necewaxy  irrigatiob>  add  aaother  division  may 
bo  attacked  and  carried  in  the  same  manner. 
Besides  potatoes,  many  other  planu  will  thrive  in 
high  mtuations)  turnips,  and  all  the  cabbage  tribe ; 
and,  as  jnoory  or  mossy  soils  generally  abound  on 
ibese  heights,  or  in  the  hollows  betweeh  them^ 
their  aslies  are  another  tource  of  manure,  aod 
consequently  of  improvement,  which  by  bringing 
in  these  auxiliary  vegetables  may  be  prolonged 
more,  than  if  potatoes  alone  are  attended  to. 
But  i  must  repeat  tlutt,  where  die  produce  of  grain 
is  uncertain,  and  tliat  of  any  other  crop  certain, 
the  former  must  ahd  ought  to  be  subservient  to 
th^  Utter.  The  raising  of  grass,  therefore,  seema 
to  me  the  ultimate  object  iki  the  reclaimiag  of 
mounuinous  grounds ;  their  moisture  makes  tliaa 
peculiarly  fitting  for  it;  and  they  enjoy  in  most 
catea  the  capability  of  being  irrigated  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  any  otlier  land.  In  the  north 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  irrigation  has  been 
fried  with  such  auccess  upon  mountainous  tracts, 
as  to  have  conveited  in  «a  short  space  of  tiaie 
keallgr  pasturea  into  verdant  meadows ;  tlierefore,. 
in  this  €<KiDtry,  where  the  propensity  to  grass  is 
at  gnu,  if  not  greater  tbaa  either  in  England  or 

Scotland, 
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Scotland,  the  application  of  whatsoever  substance 
tends  to  encourage  that  propensity  roust  therefore 
be  proporMonally  useful.  The  facility,  with  which 
this  improving  operation  may  be  accomplished 
in  situations  such  as  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  person,  whose  attention 
has  been  directed  to  rural  objects ;  it  must  imme- 
diately be  perceived,  that  to  direct  the  water  by 
dams  made  across  the  beds  of  the  streams,  and 
to  throw  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  done,  and  as 
equally  as  possible  over  the  surface,  so  far  as  it 
will  reach  with  advantage,  is  the  principal  pcunt 
to  be  obtained ;  and  that  to  do  this  there  is 
neither  much  difficulty  nor  expense.  The  subse- 
quent management  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  regularity  of  die 
inclined  plane  must  be  suph,  that  the  water  can- 
not stagnate  on  any  part,  but  must  be  kept  in 
constant  motion,  and  that  motion  not  rapid,  but 
as  gentle  as  can  be  accomplished  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  ground. 

In  the  construction  of  the  dams,  the  great  dif- 
,  ficolty  is,  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects  of 
floods;  places,  therefore,  ought  to  be  chosen, 
like  those  for*  watering  flax,  where  the  natural 
situation  of  the  ground  is  favourable  to  the  neces- 
sary resistance  required  at  the  times  of'  their  pre- 
valence. 
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valence.  The  dam  being  once  formed,  the  water 
may  with  great  facility  be  distributed  on  eitlier  or 
both  sides^  by  small  cuts,  having  just  fall  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  water  flow  with  gentleness  and 
precision  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  which 
must  in  some  degrei  be  prepared  for  it 

But|  as  improvers  are  apt  at  first  to  run  into 
great  expense,  and  then  to  be  disgusted,  if  every 
thing  does  not  answer  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, the  first  experiment  might  be  made  on 
a  small  scale,  and  time  given  to  shew  how  it  will 
answer  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt) ;  then  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  may  be  filled,  and  the 
ground  made  fit  for  mowing  without  further  trou- 
ble; the  levelling  of  the  surface  is  required  to 
prevent  the  stagnation  of  water,  the  cause  of 
growth  to  the  coarse  and  sour  aquatics,  and  of 
destruction  to  the  finer  grasses.  It  is  under  such 
management  as  this  that  the  fiorin  would  flourish ; 
and,  as  it  forms  a  firm  and  close  sod,  it  would 
sooner  tlian  any  other  grass  come  to  be  profitable, 
and  be  less  injured  by  the  tread  of  cattle.  I  shall 
not  here  detain  the  reader  by  detailing  the  modes 
of  irrigation,  or  of  preparing  grounds  for  irriga- 
tion; these  he  may  see  in  various  publications; 
but  I  cannot  pass  over  some  of  those  situations 
unnoticed,   where  it  might  be   more  beneficially 

employed, 
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employed,    namely,    along  that  whole   range   of 
Biountaina   (on    both  aides)  already  mentioned  as 
^Ktendiitg  from   near    Lisburn   to    Carrickfergus, 
which  ofl^r  the  most  inviting  opportunities  of  put* 
ting  this  operation  in  practice ;  on  the  east  side 
of  which  it  would  be  particularly  farourable,  as 
the  waters  in  that  direction,  must  be  strongly  im- 
pregnated   with   the    calcareous    strata,    through 
which  they  flow ;  which  substance,  in  whatsoever 
state  it  is  administered,  is  known  to  be  favourable 
to  all  kinds  of  earth,  that  are  impregnated  with 
any  principle  of  acidity,  as  mountains  and  other 
high  grounds  usually   are;  for  the  same  reason 
lime  is  strongly  recommended,  as  well  as  the  re- 
fuse of'  the  limbstone   quarries,  ftnd  any   calca- 
reous substance,   that  is    to  be   obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood   of   the   limestone  country.      But, 
previous  to  every    other    improvement,^  draining 
must  be  put  in  practice ;  for,  even  in  those  parts 
where  irrigation  is  to  be  performed,  it  is  necessary 
as  a  means  of  destroying  that  principle  in   land, 
%vhich  tends  to  the  production  of  such  plants,  as  are 
not  only  in  themselves  bad,  but  which  usurp  the 
place  of  those,  that  are  useful.     On  this  subject 
much   more  might  be  said,  and  too  much  could 
scarcely  be  said,  if  it  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
citing the   holders  of   these  or  similar   lands    to 

accomplish 
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ftcoompltsh  what  nature  does  in  some  degree  every 
day  be£Dre  their  eyes;  for,  there  is  not  any  of 
these  high  grounds,  that  does  not  in  one  part  or 
other  offer  to  view  some  verdant  spot,  where  the 
water,  flowing  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  has 
of  itself  effected  the  improvement,  which  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  writer  (from  what  he  has  observed  and 
heard  from  the  best  authority)  strongly  to  re* 
commeqd.* 

Bogs. 

The  extensive  tracts  of  this  denomination  of 
soil,  which  occupy  the  sur&ce  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  as  objects  of  improvement  claim  their 
share  of  attention ;  and  it  is  worth  observing,  that 
most  of  the  improvements,  which  have  been  effected 
in  them,  have  been  done  by  the  same  means  as 
the  mountains  have  been  reclaimed,  namely,  by  the 
spade  culture  of  potatoes ;  and  in  a  treatise,  some 
time  ago  published  in  Scotland  on  the  reclaiming  of 
mosses,  it  is  stated  that,  though  previous  preparation 
was  given,  still  the  finishing  was  accomplished  by 
the  culture  of  the  potatoe.  It  is  en  the  western 
2  R  side 

*  Mr.  TempleUm   mentioned  to  me  bis  Imving  seen  irrigation 
sBOoeMfolIy  carrWinto  execuUoOi  etUwr  en  ocapm  the  maunuun  eC 
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9ide  of  die  county,  norlb  of  Lough  Neagb,  tii»t 
^e  bogi  ipoat  «usqeptible  of  Mnprovevent  Bn  to 
be  found;  for  t^ere  tb^y  do  not  lie  so  liigb  as 
to  be  iiyur^d  by  tbe  i^floenee  of  clinmte,  which 
reodei]^  those  on  the  voonnu^inn  tot^Uy  unfit  fur 
{Culture^  Some  of  the  most  improveabi^  parts  are 
^096,  which  lie  beti^een  AghogbUl  and  Raaibarkin ; 
jabout  the  village  of  Deryock;  and  one  between 
.Ilasharkin  apd  Ballymoney,  and  a  vefy  eateoaive 
expanse  of  the  same  about  Slemish,  Tha(  these 
might  be  improved  vyithout  encroaching  op  the 
future  provision  of  fuel  is  plain,  because  it  is  the 
«urr<kC^  alone  fhat  is  concerned,  and  the  necessary 
draining  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  mass, 
though  probably  it  might  prevent  its  further 
growth.  3ut,  as  successful  example  is  ^\e  best 
mode  of  encouragement  to  thos^,  who  wish  to  uo« 
dertake  operations  of  (his  nature,  I  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  late  Mr.  LeslyV  praptice  at  Lesly's 
bill,  which  I  saw  many  years  ago.  |n  a  very  deep 
bog  at  no  great  distance  from  his  bouse  be  began  by 
cutting  a  drain  about  five  feet  deep,  and  as  wide 
again  at  the  top  as  at  th^  bottom ;  for,  unless  this 
precautiofi  is  taken,  the  sides  get  very  soon  too 
close;  the  bog  was  afterwards  levelled,  and  the 
part  appropriated  to  potatoes  well  dunged  and  tl)^n 
planted ;  the  crop  wi^  89^^    After  digging  them 

out 
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cut  die  whole  sofface  was  laul  smooth,  and  sowe<I 
with  grass^s^ds ;  an6cher  portion  was  maried ;  Che 
qoaniky  of  ttfidrl^  lakl  M  wa^  g^at,  and  grass^seed 
niso  waa  tfow[>y  frtthom  atoy  other  preparation  tbaa 
digging  m  the  marie.  The  produce  of  thrs  waa 
HOC  ei^al  in  any  degree  to  that  of  the  potato^ 
party  hof  could  it  ba  e^pecMd'i  ibr,  the  settings 
mouldingi  digging  Out,  add  the  subsequent  levef-* 
Kng  ga?e  an  admntage  to  the  former,  that  nd 
qQantiiy  off  marie  could  compensaite  for  wkfaout 
equal  culture ;  besides^  h  is^  known  that  d'ung,  whilst 
it  laats^  operates  on  bog  with  rddre  effect  than  any 
other  manure.  In  addition  to  these  experiments^ 
Mr.  Lesly  improved  other  hogs  by  draining,  liming 
on  the  surface,  and  by  repeated  plongfaings ;  on 
one  of  those,  which  I  saw  in  the  month  of  Augn^ 
(the  year  I  do  not  etactly  fecollect)  there  wiu 
growing  a  luxuriant  cirop  of  ^heat  nearly  I'ea'dy 
to  cnr,  and  to  appearance  free  from  any  of  thosck 
disordet^i  which- wheat  is  subject  to  j  this  crop  hatf 
been  put  into  the  gronnd  in  the  trenching  Wfty, 
that  is,  sowing  the  wheat  in  the  ridges,  and  cover- 
iflg  it  wirii  spade  and  shovel  from  the  furrows. 
At  the  same  period  I  saw  another  bog  in  a  course 
of  preparation,  by  burning  the  surface  and  spread- 
ing the  ashes  hot.  But  the  general  result  of  all 
bit  triala  was-,  a*  preference  given  to  the'  method 

necessary 
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lieces3ftry  for  planting  potatoes ;  that  is^  spreadiag 
the  nmncire  of  whatsoever  species  on  the^  ridge, 
and  covering  it  from  the  intervening  trenches.  la ' 
all  intended  experiments  on  bogs,  dnuning  is. 
first  implied;  without  this  nothing  need  be  ua^ 
dertaken,  and  there  are  few  bogs  that  in  the 
period  of  a  year,  from  their^  being  drained,  will 
not  be  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the  weight  of 
horses.  At  the  same  time  it  ia  necessary  to  ob« 
serve,  that  thia  kind  of  scril  must  not  be  kept  too 
dry,  which  may  be  the  case,  if  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  drains  is  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  In  the  Scotch  method  re* 
*ferred  to  before,  the  bog  is  laid  out  in  beds  of 
such  breadth  as  it  is  deemed  expedient ;  then  two 
furrows  are  dug,  6ne  on  each  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  bed,  throwing  what  is  taken  out  of  them  on 
the  middle,  like  the  gatliering  of  a  ridge  in 
ploughing ;  the  trench  thus  made  is  filled  with  what 
comes  out  of  another  parallel  to  it,  until  the  whole 
is  turned.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  the  wint^,  during  which,  especially  if  it  is 
frosty,  the  stuff  thus  exposed  is  much  reduced  and 
meliorated  f  after  that  it  is  levelled,  manured,  and 
managed  according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  most 
effectual  mode  seems  to  be  by  setting  it  with  po* 
tatoes  on  dung.    If  the  intention  of  the  owner 
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is  to  produce  grass,  the  aeeds  oaght  to  be  sown 
as  sooa  as  the  soil  is  in  a  situation  sufficiently 
reduced  to  receive  them ;  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
future  benefit  arises  not  only  from  the  richness 
communicated  by  the  necessary  manure,  but  by 
the  division  of  the  soil,  by  exposure  and  culture* 
In  the  improvement  of  bogs,  that  have  been  cut 
over  for  the  purpose  of  making  turf,  there  is, 
provided  they  hare  been  properly  levelled,  less 
labour,  and  more  certainty  of  success ;  as  they  are 
ao  much  sunk  by  the  process,  that  in  bringing 
them  into  culture  the  earth,  upon  which  they  have 
been  formed^  can  be  brought  up  by  the  spade, 
so  as  to  be  mixed  with  the  peaty  soil  that  re* 
mains ;  when  tlus  is  of  a  good  kind,  and  well  in* 
corporated  in  the  operation  of  trenching  in  and  of 
moulding  the  potatoes,  the  improver  cannot  meet 
with'  a  more  grateful  soil  than  that,  which  is  die 
result  of  this  compound.  All  farmers,  who  live  on 
the  confines  of  bogs,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  attending  it,  and  many  of  the  best 
meadows  tliis  country  possesses  have  had  their 
origin  from  bogs,  that  have  been  cut  over  nearly 
to  the  under-stratum ;  I  must  repeat  the  word,  nearly ; 
for,  when  tliat  substance  is  entirely  taken  away, 
the  improvement  is. neither  so  easy  nor  so  certain  ; 
i£  sand  is  underneath,  it  b  deprived  of  one  of  its 

best 
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best  anxiliaries  by  taking  the  bog  clean  amiy, 
and,  if  it  is  clay,  of  one  of  its  best  correctives; 
but,  if  rock  is  underneath,  the  destruction  is  com- 
plete. In  this  miserable  situation  many  hundreds 
of  acres  are  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  county ; 
some  attention  is  therefore  most  certainly  neces- 
sary to  prevent  this  abuse  by  the  temporary  oc- 
cupiers of  the  bogs,  who  in  making  their  turf 
ought  to  be  restricted  in  this  desolating  process. 
Many  of  these  worn-out  bogs  have,  in  the  re^ 
setting  of  the  lands  around  them,  been  leased 
along  with  them;  in  this  6ase  they  have  been* 
improved,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  still  in 
this  way. 

Among    the    many    uses,    to    which  bog  may 
be     appropriated,     Lord    McCartney's    successful 
plantations    sliew,    that   it  is    favourable    to  the 
growth  of  trees,   under  proper  management ;  and, 
though   the    expense    attending    his    mode   must 
have  been  great,  yet,  where  bogs  encroach  upon 
the  demesne,    or  obtrude  upon  the  residence  of 
any  gentleman,  the  same  expedient  of  sinking  to 
the  subsoil,  to  ensure  their  growth,  ought  to  be  re- ' 
sorted  to ;  for,  though  it  is  found  that'many  kinds 
will  grow  in  the  soil  spoken  of  at  present,  few 
will,  take  with  tlie  same   readiness  as  in  those  of 
a  different  nature,  and  others  will  not  survive  more 
tlian  one  M  two  years;   and,   before  an  attempt 

at 
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at  plantiDg  in  them  is  madci  they  ought  to  be 
cultivated  as  well  as  drained ;  for,  it  is  found  tliat 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  answer  the  planter^s 
expectation,  when  the  grass  grows  freely,  than 
before  that  time.  The  trees,  which  I  have  found 
to  grow  most  readily  in  pure  bog,  are  the  silver,' 
spruce,  and  Scotch  firs ;  the  alder,  birch,  and  white 
poplar  (abele;)  the  different  kinds  of  sallow  will 
do,  provided  there  is  an  under-stratum  of  clay 
near  the  surface;  the  larch  not  so  certain  as  the 
•other  (irs,  except  at  a  very  early  age.  Oak^  where 
I  have  tried  it,  makes  no  progress ;  elm  and  lime, 
or. beech  will  not  grow;  several  kinds  of  shrubs 
will  thrive,  especially  the  laurel,  provided  that,  on 
the  first  planting,  some  fine  mould  is  af)plied  to  the 
roots.  But  the  white  thorn  will  not  do  well  in 
i>og;  if  it  is  wished  to  form  fences  of  this  plant  in 
such  places,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth  must 
be  brought,  in  which  they  can  grow  independent 
of  this  soil;  and,  if  the  ground  is  pressed  about 
diem  by  tlie  weight  of  stones,  laid  on,  so  much 
more  chance  there  is  of  their  succeeding.  As 
part  of  a  compound,  however,  in  which  to  place 
delicate  trees  and  shrubs,  to  encourage  them 
ift  first  striking  root,  nothing  can  be  superior. 
Lord  Clanbrassil,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
fl  well  as  one  of  (l^e  most  experienced  planters 

aod 
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and  gardeners  of  this  or  any  other  country,  used  it 
most  freely  both  abroad  and  in  the  green-bouse, 
and  found  it  to  agree,  when  properly  proportioned!, 
with  all  plants  foreign  and  domestic. 

On  the  use  of  turf-bog,  as  a  manure,  a  good  deal 
has  been  said  in  the  portion  of  this  book  dedicated 
to  th^t  subject ;  but  a  few  words  morq  on  a  material 
so  plentifully  produced  in  most  parts  of  this  conoty^ 
and  which  may  be  so  beneficially  applied,  will 
not,  I  Hope,  be  deemed  superfluous.*    About  one* 
third  of  dung,   with  two-thirds   of  friable   peaty 
earth,  has  been  found  to  produce  one  of  the  best 
composts,  mixed  together  alternately,  the  mossy 
soil  being  put  next  the  ground,  and  the  ends  of 
the  whole  covered  up  with  the  latter;  this  compost 
will,  after  being  made  carefully  up,  get  into  a  ge« 
neral  heat,  according  to  the  season,  sooner  in  sum- 
mer.    In  this  state  it  is  to  remain  until  near  the 
time  of  using  it,  when  it  is  to  be  turned  over; 
the  whole  then   appears  one  black   mass,   which 
spreads  like  garden  mould  and,  used  weight  for 
weight,  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  cropping 
fully  equal  to  farm-yard  manure. 

I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  particulars  of 
the  reclaiming  of  837  acres,  three  roods,  and  twenty • 

nine 

*  This  is  the  Scotch  meUiod,  which  1  have  ahridged :  it  has  betx 
tried  axkd  has  succeeded  here. 
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nine  perches  of  cut  out  turf  bog  in  the  barony 
of  Masserene,  on  various  parts  of  the  estate  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford;  the  undertaking  was 
commenced  in  May  of  the  year  1806,  and  has 
been  continued  by  his  lordship  to  November  IS  10. 
It  holds  out  a  most  useful  lesson  .to  those,  who 
possess  lands  similarly  circumstanced. 
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340      4    10    paramiam. 


This  is  as  near  as  I  can  go  to  what  has  been 
done  since  my  commencement. 

(Signed)  Denis  Kennedy. 
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The  above  very  satisfactory  account  was  fur- 
nished to  me  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  work,  which  has  been  per- 
formed in  a  very  able  manner.  It  appears  from  it, 
that  the  total  expense  has  been  2546/.  lis.  0\d, 
land  reclaimed,  137  acres,  3  roods,  29  perches, 
two-thirds  only  of  which  produce  340/.  4^.  lOd,  per 
annum — ^more  than  12  per  cent.  When  the  other 
third  is  also  set,  it  will  at  the  same  rate  pro- 
duce 18/.  per  cent — a  most  noble  return  indeed; 
besides  the  pleasure  of  laying  out  a  large  sum 
an^ongst  industrious  people,  giving  so  much  pro- 
ductive land  to  the  community,  and  contributing 
in  a  high  degree  to  the  beautifying  the  fac^  of 
the  country. 

Sect.  9.     Draining. 

This  important  operation  necessarily  precedii 
«U  improvements  in  lands,  that  are  superabundant 
ia  xnoistore;  without  it,  manure  or  tillage  «re 
equally  inefficient ;  tlie  former  is  completely  lost, 
and  the  latter  can  never  be  adequately  performed, 
either  as  to  the  method,  or  the  time  of  doing  it 
All  improvers,  whetlier  gentlemen  or  farmers, 
seem  now  fully  aware  of  \bp  neofssity  of  having 

recourse 
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recourse  to  covered   drains;   accordingly  a  great 
deal  ha&  been  done,  and,  as  fresh  portions  of  land 
are  appropriated  to  tillage,  continues  to  be  done. 
If  the  improver  can  get  so  far  before-hand  in   his 
works,  as  to  undertake  bis  draining  process  whilst 
his  ground  is  in  grass,  one  part  of  the  business 
is  more  easily  accomplished,   tlie   conveying   the 
stoDes  for  filling  the  drains ;   and,  if  stones  are  not 
to  be  got,   the  sods  necessary  for  laying  above  the 
course  of  the  water,  on  the   projections   left  for 
that  purpose,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  draining 
in  the  sod.      In  addition  to  these  considerations^ 
many  experienced    farmers   are  of   opinion,  that 
the  exact  place  for  the  drain  can  be  ascertained 
with  more  precision,  when  the  land  is  in  this  state, 
than  when  it  is  in  tillage.     In  this  opinion  there 
seems  much  truth ;  for  the  growth  of  the  different 
grasses  and   other  plants  above    and   below   the 
spring,  in  general,  indicate  its  situation,  of  which 
-  'direction  the  operator  is  deprived,  when  the  ground 
'is  stripped  of  its  verdure  by  being  turned  over. 
Ih  making  tlie  drains,  they  must  be  sunk  until  the 
spring  is  intercepted,  and,  before  filling,  cleared ' 
out.     Wtones  are  always  used,  where  the  land  pro- 
duces them ;  where  it  does  not  produce  them,  sods 
are  employed,  or  hrush-wood ;  if  both  these  can 
be  obtained,  the  duratien  will  be  longer,  and  the 

effect 
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effect  more  certain ;  for  then  the  drains  may  be 
filled  nearer  to  the  surface,  without  so  much  danger 
of  being  hurt  by  the  feet  of  the  cattle,  which  pass 
along.  Where  the*  drains  are  %o  be  filled  with 
stones,  great  care  is  usually  taken  to  {ay  the  first 
rows,  so  as  to  give  free  passage  to  the  water; 
after  that  they  are  thrown  gently  in,  care  being 
laken  not  to  strike  the  bt^nk  so  srs  fo  cause  any  of 
the  earth  to  fall  in.  When  the  stones  are  suffi- 
'ciently  high,  they  are  levelled,  and  the  whole  co- 
vered with  any  substance,  that  will  keep  the  moyld 
from  getting  between  them.  Straw  is  often  used 
for  this  ptfrpose;  but  green  rushes,  which  last  much 
longer,  are  better. 

Where  springs  only  partially  break  out,  and 
where  the  natural  declivity  of  the  land  facilitates 
the  coarse  of  the  water,  this'  operation  is  unat- 
tended with  many  difficulties,  that  follow  the  drain- 
ing of  flat  grounds  with  a  tenacious  understratum, 
such  as  many  of  our  most  valuable  soils  possess. 
Parallel  drains,  at  such  intervals  as  circumstances 
point  out,  and  ending  in  one  main  cut,  have  been 
found,  in  many  instances,  to  answer  perfectly  well; 
and,  though  the  first  discharge  does  not  promise 
much,  the  constant  oozing  of  the  water  from  the 
ittptured  mass,  that  lies  underneath  the  vegeuble 

mould 
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mould,  performs  a  cure,  certain,  though  dow  ;  and, 
from  having  seen  the  success,  that  follows  the  break- 
ing through  it,  in  some  small  experiments,  merely 
by  lengthening  the  coulter  of  the  plough,  I  should 
be  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  instrument 
called  the  miners  which  works  in  the  same,  though 
much  more  effectual  method,  might  widi  great 
propriety  be  used  in  flat  grounds,  that  require  the 
sub-soil  to  be  disturbed,  at  intervals  not  distaat, 
to  assist  iq  the  descent  of  the  surface  water 
through  it. 

The  instrument,  called  a  miner  by  Dr.  Ander* 
son,  audi  used  for  this  purpose,  consists  of  a  strong 
plough,  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  sever^  stoQt 
coulters  being  inserted  into  it;  thes^  rip  the  ground 
without  turning  it;  and  the  cuts    being  made  to 
end  in  an  open  drain,  and  to  whatsoever  depth  is 
necessity,  discharge  for  some  years  the  water,  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  got  quit  of  without^  such 
a  number  of  parallel  drains  as  must  require  great 
labour  and  expense.     When  the  discharge  ceases, 
the  work  may  be  repeated.     It  must  be  understood, 
that  a  plough  of  this  construction  is  not  adapted  to 
rocky  grounds,  where,  of  course,  it  cannot  work. 
But  such  obstructions  do  not  often  occur,  where  it 
is  required.      In   using   this   machinei  the  force 
requiredi    must   be  according   to  tl^e   depth   and 

tenacity 
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tenacity  of  the  ground ;  in  many  cases,  four  horses 
would  be  required  to  do  the  business  with  effect. 
The  coulters  are  arranged  in  this  form,  T  J  J 
where  tliree  are  used;  tlie  beam  fastened  to  the 
handles  by  strong  pieces,  placed  angularly,  in 
^acb  of  which  one  of  the  coulters  is  fixed,  and 
these  ate  lengthened  or  shortened  .by  screws. 

The  most  difficult  task  to  accomplish,  in  drain- 
ing,  is  the  banishment  of  the  different  species  of 
the  j uncus  :  nothing  less  than  the  complete  drying 
of  the  soil,  and  repeated  tillage,  can  subdue  them : 
and  often,  when  the  latter  is  given  up  f<H'  some 
time,  they  return,  though  in  diminished  numbers ; 
for  the  seed  will  continue  fresh  for  an  indefinite 
time,*  and  will  grow  on  land,    that    is  not  too 

moist 

*  As  a  proof  of  this,  tbe  fnltowiog  circamituioet  deserre  to  be 
related.  Ad  orchard  Bad  been  planted  at  Warioptown  many  years 
af0»  an  ridges  of  eartb  brongbt  for  the  pnrposey  to  obTtate  the 
wetiwas  of  the  s^il  i  these  ridges  were  lemoved  by  the  present  Mf . 
Waring;  inmedUtely  on  their  renu>Tal9  iDDnmerahle  plants  of 
yonng  mshes  came  up,  that  had  been  buried  under  the  earth,  bat 
at  too  great  a  depth  to  vegetate.  Cnltiiration  and  dratntng  have 
mam  destroyed  them.  And  to  shew  how  fintal  a  want  of  moiV 
lure  is  to  the  juncni  tribe»  I  mention,  that  at  LarfchfleM,  some 
yean  ago,  a  qoantity  of  the  toughest  and  most  rnsby  sods  werf 
brought,  to  make  np  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  house;  as  soon. 
Sa  Uiese  were  laid  the  rushes  were  col,  which  never  more  made 
UMir  appeatnace^^wtiereas,  if  they  bad  bwn  re-planted  in  wet 
ffovnd,  they  wonU  hate  grown  vigorously. 
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moist  for  other  purposes^  here,  however,  digging 
them  out  will  be  sufficient  to  preveiu  their  spread- 
ing, if  the  draining  has  been  effectual.  If  it 
has  not  been  so,  it  is  only  a  temporary  relief; 
nor  will  any  of  the  various  other  methods  pre* 
scribed  for  their  destruction  prove  otherwise,  if 
tins  essential  work  is  not  completely  done. 

Sect.  9.     Paring  and  Burning, 

So  much  has  already  been  said  on  the  advan- 
tages, which  attend  the  application  of  fire  to  land, 
and  of  substances  which'  have  been  exposed  to  its 
influence,  under  the  article  of  manures,  tliat  it 
may  be  deemed  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing 
further  on  the  subject.  But  in  certain  situations 
this  operation  is  attended  with  so  many  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  so  much  may  be  per« 
formed  by  the  judicious  application  of  it,  when 
other  means  are  deficient,  that  I  sliould  think  it 
wrong  not  to  endeavour  to  shew,  that  tliis  mode 
of  manuring  under  proper  management  must  be 
highly  beneficial.  It  is  to  the  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  the  land  after  burning  that  the  preju- 
dice against  it  must  be  attributed ;  and  the  same 
injudicious  treatment,  after  any  other  manure, 
would  have  an  effect  equally  hurtful.     If,  instead 

of 
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of  repeated  crops  of  grain,  turnips^  rape,  or  po- 
tatoes were  properly  interposed,  or,  where  these 
may  not  take  place,  if  grass  and  clover  were 
introduced,  the  result  would  be  very  different  from 
what  it  has  hitherto  been ;  and,  if  practised  ac- 
cording to  the  principle^  of  a  right  system,  would^ 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  there  are  such 
extensive  tracts  of  soil  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and 
so  distant  from  other  manures^  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial   effects. 

Though  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  are  so 
essentially  different  in  their  natures,  yet  in  some 
circumstances  their  beneficial  effects  may  be  said 
to  resemble.  Burning  and  irrigation  are  both  fur* 
nished  on  or  near  the  spot;  the  manure  they 
afford  robs  nothing  else  of  its  share ;  it  only  re* 
quires  labour,  and  affords  wherewithal  to  enrich 
other  grounds.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  burning 
destroys  the  staple  of  the  soil,  ai)d  from  hence  a 
strong  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  it;  but, 
from  all  the  accounts  collected  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  contrary  appears 
to  be  the  fact;  and  the  injury  done  is  from  im« 
proper  subsequent  management,  not  from  the 
operation  itself,  which  is  recommended  by  both  as 
a  speedy  and  effectual  mode  of  bringing  strong  soils,^ 
or  even  lands  of  a  thinner  kind,  into  good  order. 
2  T  Sect. 
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Sect.  lO.    Irrigaiion. 

After  the  several  remarks,  that  have  been  made 
on  this  subject  in  otlier  places,  there  is  little  to  be 
added,  except  that  at  Mr.  Grimshaw's,  on  the  road 
between  Bel&st  and  Carrickfergus,  it  was  success- 
inUy  tried;  and,  from  Dr.  McDonnell,  I  liave 
learned  that  Mr.  Farrell  of  Larne  had  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  experiments  in  the  same  line. 

I  have  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Templeton  saw  it  at 
Slemish;^^there  may  be  more  instances  of  its 
practice,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  of  such 
extent  as  to  deserve  particular  notice.  But  the 
facility  of  performing  it,  and  the  advantages  at- 
tending it  are  so  great,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  it 
is  not  more  generally  resorted  to ;  the  mouth  of 
every  drain  is  a  resource,  where  the  declivity  will 
admit  of  applying  it;  and  the  very  water,  which 
being  pent  up  in  the  earth  is  destructive,  when 
a  proper  direction  is  given  to  it  by  the  hand  of 
man,  becomes  a  source  of  plenty. 


Live 
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SgcT.  11.    live  Stock, 

The  intercourse,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the 
nnmerouB  Ikirs  and  markets,  has  made  such  a  mix- 
ture in  the  breed  of  cattle^  that  there  is  hardly  a 
real  native  sort  to  be  found ;  but  stiU  on  tlie  moun* 
tains  and  high  grounds  the  cattle  are  in  some 
degree  different  from  those  of  the  low  lands; 
they  have  thicker  necks,  mpre  upright  and  shorter 
horns,  apd  their  hit^der  par^  are  not  so  full ;  their 
hair  is  coarse  and  long,  especially  towards  the 
winter  season;  but  they  have  fine  backs,  and^ 
when  put  to  good  grass  or  winter  food,  take  ^esh 
well,  and  turn  out  profitably  in  tallow.  The 
cows  seldom  come  to  be  above  three  hundred  am} 
jt  half  in  weight;  but  the  bullocks  sometimes 
arrive  at  one  hundred  weight  more,  when  between 
four  and  five  years  old.  Upon  the  whole  they 
are  a  valuable  kind  of  beast  for  the  coarser 
grounds,  as  they  are  very  hardy,  the  thickness  of 
their  hides  and  hair  being  a  good  protection  figainst 
the  rigorous  climate,  which  they  inhabit;  the  cows 
do  not  give  much  mil)c  on  their  native  soil,  but 
the  quality  is  good;  numbers  of  them  are  of  a 
dark  brindled  colour  or  brownish  black,  and  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Scotch  cattle,  to  which 

thev 
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they  seem  to  be  allied ;  but,  whether  they  are'  the 
original,  or  deri?e  from  them,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine. 

The  first  attempt  at  improving  the  breed  of 
cattle,  by  the  importation  of  a  superior  kind  from 
£ngland,  was  made  by  Lord  Masserene  in  1735  ; 
they  were  of  the  long-horned  kind,  and,  though 
not  exactly  of  the  same  appearance  and  shape  as 
the  new  Leicester  breed,  they  were  very  fine  beasts, 
and  grew  to  a  very  large  size ;  their  descendants 
are  still  in  existence  in  maqy  parts  of  the  country, 
and  around  Antrim,  but  much  mixed  with  other 
breeds;  yet  still  to  be  distinguished  by  those,  wiio 
were  many  years  ago  acquauited  with  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  from  the  cattle  of  other  paru.  An 
idea  of  the  value  set  upon  then^,  after  their  first 
introduction,  may  be  formed  from  the  price  at 
which  year-old  bulls  were  sold,  as  I  find  that  five 
pounds  were  usually  given  for  them  at  that  age, 
which  in  those  days  was  not  much  inferior  to  the 
fancied  value  set  i^pon  (he  present  fashionable 
breeds ;  for,  at  the  same  period,  the  value  of  an 
ox  is  known  to  have  been  from  two  pounds  to  two 
jpounds  five  shillings.  There  was  likewise  a  fine 
breed  at  Castle  Upton,  which  I  believe  are  now 
dispersed;  some  of  these,  which  were  at  Red-hall, 
were  beautiful  and  came  to  a  great  size.    About 

the 
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the  year  1776,  Mr.  Lesly,  of  Lesly  Hill,  imported 
A  bull  of  Mr.  BakewelPs  breed;,  the  stock  reared, 
from  him  were  very  fine ;  I  saw  numbers  of  them 
at  his  different  farms ;  as  distinct  breeds  none  of 
them  now  exist,  but  they  all  contributed  their  ' 
share  to  the  general  improvement  A  few  years 
ago  Sir  Henry  Vane  brought  a  bull  and  some 
cows  from  Durham  to  Gienarm ;  they  were  of  the 
shorNhorned  breed  from  Collins ;  tbey  were  large 
and  well  shaped,  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour  mixed 
with  white,  but  reckoned  too  heavy  for  general 
use,  though  the  soil  about  Gienarm  castle,  where 
I  saw  tl>eo(^,  was  fit  for  beasts  of  very  great  size ; 
but  the  climate,  I  have  beard,  did  not  agree  well 
with  them,  and  they  have  been  sent  back.  The 
Marquis  of  Donegall  has  imported  cattle  of  a  very 
superior  species  from  Astley  successor  to  Bakewell ; 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  they  are  of  the 
long-horned  breed,  and  of  the  very  best  kind, 
which  is  implied  by  mentioning  the  breeder^s  name. 
A  cow  from  this  stock  was  lately  killed  in  Belfast 
market,  which  weighed  nearly  eight  hundred  weight, 
of  six  scores  to  the  hundred — the  beef  of  the 
best  quality.  This  cow  was  fatted  on  turnips  at 
a  farm  his  lordship  has  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Mr.  Watson  of  Broohill  breeds  from  the  country 
eowa  and  a  bull  of  the  Leicester  blood,  and  has  fatted 

bullocks 
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bullocks,  that  were  worked,  to  ten  hundred  weight 
and  upwards.  Mr,  M'Neil  of  Larne  prefers  the 
Dutch  to  any  other  sort  for  milking;  they  are 
black,  with  some  white,  and  have  very  small  heads, 
necks,  and  horns;  they  are  rather  high-boned,  but 
square  behind,  and,  when  in  good  condition,  have 
smooth  and  shining  coats ;  but  their  skins  are  very 
thin,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  adapted  to  this 
moist  climate.  Some  time  ago  the  same  gentleman 
imported  a  highland  bull,  but  he  did  not  much 
approve  of  his  progeny.  As  this  is  not  a  county 
where  many  cattle  are  bred,  except  what  are 
necessary  to  keep  up  each  person's  stock,  so  much 
"Tlttention  is  not  paid  to  die  quality  as  there  is  in 
other  parts,  where  breeding  forms  part  of  a  more 
extensive  and  more  regular  system ;  yet  still,  as 
cattle  constitute  so  large  a  portion,  in  every  country, 
of  the  farmer's  proBt,  it  is  an  object  of  conse- 
quence to  obtain  the  best  kinds,  that  are  adapted 
to  soils  and  situations.  To  the  niountains  and  high 
grounds  their  own  native  breeds  seem  well  suited  ; 
but  even  they  might  gain  something  by  a  proper 
cross  with  other  breeds,  provided  they  are  of  hardy 
kinds ;  and  those,  descended  from  the  long-horned, 
seem  to  possess  the  quality  more  than  any  I  have 
observed;  many  heifers  of  this  kind  are  bought 
«very  year  in  the  western  counties,  at  two  or  thre& 

yeara 
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years  old,  and  sold  oat  the  following  spring  in. 
calf;  tbb  is  a  v^ry  profitable  business  on  coarse 
lands ;  it  however  requires  great  skill  and  attention, 
as  well  in  the  laying  in  of  the  stock  as  in  the  time 
of  selling  ojut;  if  the  heifers  are  disposed  of  be- 
fore winter,  they  are  generally  warranted  in  calf, 
which,  it  is  said,  experienced  dealers  can  ascertain 
with  great  certainty. 

In  rearing  of  cattle,  they  are  in  most  cases  fed 
from  the  pail,  few  being  allowed  to  suck,  wliich 
for  making  good  beasts  is  certainly  the  better  mode ; 
and,  where  two  are  put  to  a  cow,  it  is  thought  to 
be  profitable,  for  they  may  be  weaned  after  fhree 
or   four  months;  and  then    there   may  be  fresh 
ones  put  on,  or  the  milk  is  disposable   to  other 
purposes.     I  was  informed   by  Mr.   Hunter's   (of 
Ballymagarry)   steward,  that  in  this  way  the  cows 
paid  well ;  the  calves  reared  thus  were  kept  until 
they  were  fit  for  the  dairy  or  for  fattening.     Many 
calves  are  every  year  vealed  for  the  markets;  of 
these  Belfast  consumes  a  great  number ;  and,  as  it 
is   regularly   supplied,   the  business   is  of  course 
found  to  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer.     There  is 
nothing  on   this  subject,  that   I  find  particularly 
worth  noticing,  nor  on  the  subject  of  rearing,  ex- 
cept that  the  farmers,  in  the  latter  case,  are  often 
too  frugal  of  their  new  milk,  putting  tlie  calves  to 

skim-milk 
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skim-milk  very  soon,  and  often  to  butter-milk, 
whtehy  if  they  survive,  renders  them  big-bellied, 
and  in  other  particulars  weakly.  In  truth  there 
are  few  instances  of  the  young  of  any  animal, 
that  recover  the  effects  of  scanty  or  of  improper 
diet;  it  is  a  miserable  kind  of  economy,  and  in 
the  end  defeats  itself. 


S£CT.  12.    Dairying. 

There  is  no  regular  and  general  system  of  dairy- 
ing in  this  county ;  it  is  merely  one  branch  of  the 
economy  of  a  farm.  Cows  are  kept  as  part  of 
the  farming  stock,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made;  but  they  are  not 
often  the  first  object,  though  a  most  beneficial 
one  when  properly  managed.  The  general  mode 
is,  to  keep  as  many  cows  as  the  ground,  that  is 
not  is  proper  condition  for  tillage,  will  afford; 
and,  when  the  farmer  lias  the  proper  ideas  of  a 
farmer,  to  assist  them  in  summer  with  clover,  or 
some  other  soil,  in  the  house,  especially  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  there  is 
a  failure  of  grass.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 
fast many  people  keep  their  cows  mostly  on 
clover,    by  this  means  making  more  of  one  acre 

of 
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rf  laiwl,    than  could   be    made  of   three  in  the 
u«ual  mode.     Where  farms  lie  near  the  mouhtain^, 
to  that  the  holders  have  access  to  them,   in  that 
situation  most  of  th*  low  and  better  lands  are  ift 
tillage,    and   the  monntainy  part  devoted  to  th^* 
cattle ;   but,  to  do  well,   they  must  be  assisted  by 
clover  or  grass  cot  for  tben>,  and  given  when  they 
are  driven  home  at  milfcing-time.     From  the  num* 
ber  of  cattle,  kept  in  this  and  the    former  way, 
considerable  quantities   of  butter  are  every  year 
made  and  put  up  in  small  casks,  and  sold  in  Bel- 
fcsl.     In  gathering  the  milk  for  churnmg,  nearly 
the  whole  quantity,  that  comes  from   the  cow,  is 
strained  into  large  crocks  after  being  cooled  ,♦  or, 
if  the  number  of  the  cows  is  great,  into  wooden 
vessels ;  when  it  has  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
activity,  which  in  summer  soon  happens,  tlje  whole  is 
put  into  the  churn;   by  this  means,  though  a  small 
qrmnmj  of  butter  is  obtained  from  the  quantity  of 
fluid,  in  proportion  to  tiiat  whi<Jh  is  obtained  from- 
churniag  the  cream  alqne,.  yet  all  the  butter  con- 
tained in  the  milk  is  gadiered ;  and,  the  milk  liaving^ 
stood  a  much  sliorter  time,  than  it  would  require  to 
-  ^  proture 

•  If  the  warm  milk  is  mixed  wiib  tlie  eo«  1  aoc-9c<?n^  milk  alrtady 
put  up.  It  makes  the  butter  speckletl  with  white  (^u.^o.  j.  nrot^vd) 
and  often  givt*  it  m  bad  t».te,  bcfidcs  diminishing  thr  quantity, 
and  makiog  it  tivell  m  the  cbtirn* 
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procure  a  churn-fuU  of. pure  cream,,  the  better  i% 
supposed  to  be  much  more   free  fpom  any  rancid 
taste  ^han  in  the  otiier  mode ;   and  the  milk  (but- 
ter-milk)^  which   remains  after  the  operation,  not 
having  bad  time  to  be  in  any  way  corrupted^  is  a 
most  pleasing  wholesome  beverage,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  comforts  of  life  to  the  Irish  farmer,  his  fa* 
mily,  and  domestics;  it  is  their  common  drink  at 
their  meals,  and  when  they  are  dry  and  weary; 
when  boiled  with  oatmeal,  it  is  a  most  grateful  and 
wholesome  food,  in  addition  to   which  it  must  be 
observed,   that  one  pound  of  oatmeal,  prepared  in 
tills  way,  affords  more   nutriment  than  double  the 
portion,  either  boiled  in  water,  or  made  into  bread 
(ipakes).      The  females  who  milk,  and  manage  the 
dairies  in  this  county,   have   great  credit  for  tlie- 
care   tliey  take    in  scalding    and    cleaning    their 
utensils.      As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention 
the  high  price  of  the  butter  shipped  at  Bei&st, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  second  or  third  quality, 
which  goes  from  that  port.     The  butter,  which  is 
bought  at  Belfast  for  exportation,  is  all  exposed 
at  the  public  weigh-hoase ;   it  is  made  up  in  small 
casks    (firkins)*   containing  -generally  about  sixty 
pounds,  and  a  few  of  thirty.     It  is  tried  by  putting 
an  augre  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and,  accord- 
ing 

*  Tbege  casks  often  contain  10  or  12  pouodS'inore. 
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ing  to  its  quality,  which  is  judged  of  by  its  taste* 
and  colour,  (which  last  is  particularly  attended  to) 
it  is  marked  1st,  2d,  or  9d.  Tlie  mark,  that  de->- 
Botes  an  inferiority  of  butter,  is  called  a  score, 
and  for  each  score  two  shillings  per  cask,  or  firkin, 
are  deducted  from  the  price.  < 

A  very  difficult  thing  to  ascertain,  is  the  quantity 
of  butter  made  from  each  cow,  this  depends  upon 
so  miny  circumstances;  but 'I  think,  from  the  best 
information  I  can  obtain,  that,  after  supplying  the 
demands  of  a  family  consisting  of  six  or   seven 
persons,  from  70  to  100  pounds  weight  of  butter 
may  be  sold  from  each  cow.      I  know  that  more 
lias  been  made,    with  the  best  management,   oh 
the  best  soils,  but  much  oftener  less.     The  price 
of  salt  butter  has  been,    for  some   years,    from 
eleven  to   thirteen   pence    per  pou^id  of  sixteen 
ounces ;   from  this  the  price  of  the  cask  must  be 
deducted. 

Considerable  profit  is  made  by  keeping  cows 
in  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  grains  from 
the  numerous  breweries  are  applied  to  feeding  the 
former;  the  latter,  in  summer,  are  at  least  as- 
sisted with  clover,  in  tyinter  with  ki^il,  turnips, 
boiled  oats,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of   butter,     must   be    added    the    assistance    the 

buttermilk 
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buttermilk  aQbrds  ifi  mainlining  $win)^  the  rear? 
iog  of  ^  cfkli  to  every  two  cows,  and  the  making 
of  skimmed-s^ilk  (?hee$e. 

The  oreputation  of  Ireland  for  slaking  cheese 
ii  certain  ly  not  equal  to  Its  reputfklion  for  making 
butter ;  wherever  it  is  made,  it  i^^  a$  with  butter, 
an  ^Lppend^ge  t^  the  faro),  not  the  chief  object 
CfUTickfergtt«  and  Antrim  have  been  long  cele* 
brated    for  their  cheese.    The  soil  around  these 

'places  '}$  of  an  excellent  quality^  wluch,  without 
doubt,  iQust  contribute  largely  to  tlie  goodness  of 
it  J  bqt  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  milk  must 
be  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  their  cheese 
more  than  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  equals 

.  theirs.  To  prpcure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk 
for  making  a  chee^,  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds 
weight  at  once»  a  number  of  people  join;  all 
the  milk  ^f  one  day  is  taken  to  the  house  fixed 
upon,  and  the  cheese  is  made  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  ^a  the  best^English.  This  mode  is  called 
neighbouring,  and  goes  regularly  round  the  club  or 
s^t.  j^y  many  people  these  cheeses  are  thought 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  Cheshire.  At  Dunluce, 
Mr9.  MQore  keeps  a  regular  dairy  for  cheese,  one 
of  which  is  made  every  day  during  the  season, 
except  Sunday,  ^he  uses  whole  curd,  pressed  till 
it  ia  dry ;  s^lts,  rubs,  and  turns  frequently ;  makes 

one 
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^ne  hundred  and  a  half  weight  per  cow,  besides 
rearing  every  calf.  Something  is  likewise  made  by 
churning  the  whey.  This  cheese,  being  kept  until 
it  is  of  a  proper  age,  is  much  esteemed,  and 
consequently  much  sought  after;  it  is  sold  at 
3/.    10^.   per  ewt. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  skimmed*milk  cheese 
is  exposed  for  sale  in  Belfast,  and  other  markets; 
the  price  t)f  this  from  Z\d.\tJO  ^\d,  per  Ih. 
New-milk  cheeses  are  also  made  by  many  farmers, 
and  sold  from  Bd.  to  Zd.  per  lb. ;  and,  where  the 
number  of  cov^s  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  one  cheese 
being  made  at  tliree  milkings^  they  are  often  good. 
The  great  deficiency  in  our  cheese-making  seems 
to  arbe  from  the  too  long  time,  that  is  allowed 
to  elapse,  before  the  whey  is  got  completely  off; 
for,  wherever  it  settles^  on  the  hardened  curd^ 
mouldiness  is  the  consequence.  In  Cheshire  the 
cheese  is  finished,  as  to  pressing,  in  twenty-four 
hours;  whilst  this  operation  is  going  on,  the  makers 
are  all  the  time  employed  in  running  sharp  sticks 
through  the  holes  of  the  vat  to  the  centre  of  the 
cheese,  which  gives  a  free  passage  to  the  moisture^ 
and  renders  longer  pressing  unnecessary,' which, 
when  continued  beyond  a  certain  time,  brings  off 
tlie  rich  parts  of  the  curd  along  with  the  whey. 

Sect, 
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Sect.  13.     Horses^  ^lules,   He. 

There  is  a  very  hardy,  strong,  though  small,  race 
of  horses,  some  bred  in  the  county,  and  others 
introduced  from  Scotland,  much  in  use  on  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  coast,  and  in  the  moun^ 
tains.  They  are  very  active  and  sure-footed,  but 
few  of  them  exceed  fourteen  hands  high,  and  many 
are  much  lower.  They  are  employed  for  every 
purpose,  as  far  as  their  abilities  will  go,  and  some- 
times farther  than  they  ought  to  be.  A  little  food 
will  support  them  in  a  working  state,  and,  when 
they  are  more  plentifully  supplied,  they  turn  out 
very  well  for  small  weights  on  the  road,  though, 
from  want  of  early  attention  in  breaking,  their 
mouths  are  often  bad,  and  their  tempers  not  so 
pliable  as  might  be  wished  for.  In  shape,  their 
defects  are,  want  of  height  and  length  before, 
and,  behind,  their  hams  approach  too  clo$e;  but 
their  backs  and  limbs  are  excellent,  and  their 
paces  far  above  what  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  their  apparent  strength,  being  equal  to  sup- 
port a  journey  of  equal  length  with  a  horse  double 
their  bulk,  when  not  unmercifully  loaded.  A  breed 
of  horses  similar  to  these,  but  smaller,  is  found  in 

the 
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the  island  of  Raghery ;  they  are  very  sure-footed, 
and,  for  their  powers,  very  serviceable.  Of  horsei 
larger  in  size,  and  higher  in  price,  there  is  not 
by  any  means  a  sufficient  number  bred  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  to  supply  its  consumption, 
though  every  year  a  great  number  is  sold,  at  the 
various  fairs,  to  dealers  from  Dublin,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  farming  work  is  mostly 
performed  by  young  horses,  that  are  bought  in 
with  a  double  view ;  first,  to  go  through  the  neces- 
sary operations  of  labour,  and,  secondly,  to  be 
made  up,  when  that  is  over,  for  the  markets,  of 
which  there  are  many  well  known  for  the  useful 
and  often  very  fine  cattle  to  be  met  with  at  them. 
Of  these  markets  or  fairs,  Bally clare  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  resort  of  the  dealers,  the  farmers  id 
that  neighbourhood  being  accounted  very  good 
judges  of  horses,  and  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
making  up  for  sale.  There  are  also  many  other 
places^  where  horses  of  a  good  description  may  be 
procured,  as  Mount-hill,  Park-gate,  Old-stone,  &c. 
In  these  latter  years  there  is  a  great  change  in  the 
kind  of  horse  brought  to  market  in  the  north  of 
Ireland;  the  species  seems  to  be  improved  both 
in  figure  and  in  movement ;  and  the  black  horse, 
with  legs  overgrown  with  long  hair^  has  given  place 
to  a  kind,  whose  limbs  are  much  finer,  and  less 

encumbered 
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encumbered  with  flesli.  In  colour,  also,  a  mani^ 
fest  alteration  has  appeared ;  ba}^  of  difFerent 
shades,  and  chestnuts,  being  at  least  in  equal 
numbers  with  blacks ;  and  most  of  the  stallions  be- 
ing of  these  latter  colours,  the  proportion  in  their 
favour  is  likely  to  increase.  A  great  deal  of  this  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  blood  horses 
as  sires,  and  likewise  the  other  improvements,  that 
have  been  observed ;  for  although,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  cross  between  heavy  mares  and  high- 
bred horses  may  produce  an  aukward  animal,  in 
the  course  of  breeding  improvement  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  its  advantages,  under  judicious  cor* 
rections,  will  remain. 

Mules. 

Mr.  M*Neil,  of  Lame/  imported  from  Malaga, 
some  years  ago,  a  very  fine  ass,  from  wbich  he 
has  bred  a  number  of  mutes;  the  ass,  in  form 
aad  movement,  a  superior  aiiimal;  his  height,  I 
think,  above  fourteen  haiids^.  At  the  time  I  aw 
him,  his  coat  was  smooth,  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance liandsome ;  hia  head  not  of  that  heavy  dull 
oast  so  common*  in  our  unfortunate  creatures  of 
the  same  qpecies;  when  he  was  mounted  by  his 

keeper. 
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keeper^  he  shewed  spirit,  but  no  bad  temper,  and 
his  paces  were  strikingly  light  and  agile.  The 
maresy  from  which  Mr.  McNeil  bred  his  mules,  being 
of  a  good  description,  the  progeny  have  turned 
out  valuable,  both  in  performance,  and  in  looks. 
Many  of  riiem  I  saw  at  work,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  stubbornness  in  any  of  them.  This 
gentleman  speaks  highly  of  their  powers,  and  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  trained  and  sup- 
ported. In  this  commercial  country,  where,  of  ne- 
cessity, there  must  be  so  much  land^carriage, '  this 
useful,  hardy,  and  frugal  quadruped  would  cer- 
tainly pay  well  for  both  its  rearing  and  keeping ; 
totf  though  its  longevity  is  almost  proverbial,  it  is 
at  an  early  age  fit  for  work,  and  is  sold  at  a  high 
price.* 

Sheep. 

*The  county  of  Antrim  sheep  are  at  least  as 
nearly  allied  to  the  Scotch  breed  with  mottled 
faces,    as  the  mountain  cattle    are    to  those  of 

2  X  Scotland, 


jji^  Sinoe  wiftans  tjae  abofe.  I  btve  teen  tn  •dvertisementy  in  Ui* 
r  wbii  papcn^  of  tnoifaer  Spuiiih  •••  to  bt  let  for  breed  at  Muek* 
tnor^  near  Aatrim. 
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Scotlandy  both  haTing  evident  iparks  of  tlie  saoie 
origin ;  and  at  present  there  is  a  constant  inter- 
course between  tlie  two  countries,  a9  those  reared 
here  are  not  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Manj 
geptlemea  in  tliis  part  of  the  kingdom  jbuj  them 
in  for  tlieir  own  tables,  to  which,  from  th.eir  stz^, 
tliey  are  well  adapted ;  and  also,  from  their  being 
allowed  to  arrive  at  a  proper  age;  a  circumstance, 
in  the,  opiivion  of  connoisseurs,  so  essential  to  th^ 
constituting  .of  good  mutton. 

Thpse  sheep  are  mostly  bred  on  the  mountains, 
and  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  U^n  in  those  tovras 
and  villages,  which  border  an  them.  They  are  not 
a  fine-woolled  sheep,  maay  of  them  resembling 
those,  that  are  brought,  imaiediatdy  from  Scotland* 
with  long  pendant  fleeces ;  others  have  them  of  a 
better  (][uality;  and  it  is  observed  that,  in  this 
particular,  they  improve  when  brought  to  a  better 
soil  and  climate.  Their  weight  seldom  exceeds 
fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  per  quarter;  but,  when 
they  are  suffered  to  survive  a  second  year,  they 
often  approach  to  twenty  pounds.  Tlie  rout- 
ton  produced  by  them  is  fine-grained  and  well 
flavoured.  Many,  both  of  these,  and  those  im- 
mediately imported  from  Scotland,  are  bought  up 
by  jobbers,  who  drive  them  even  to  the  county 
of  Down,  which  formerly  reared  nearly  a-sufficient 

number 
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number  of  small  sheep^  for  the  same  kind  of  con- 
sumption,  on  and  near  the  mountains  of  Mourne. 
The   introduction  of    the  new  Leicesters    has 
been    confined    to  a   fewj    the  Marquis  of  Do- 
negal! and  Sir  Henry  Vane  have  imported  tbem; 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Brook-hill,   also   has  this  breed, 
which  he  is  now  crossing  with  a  tup  of  the  Scotch ; 
of  this  cross  he   cannot  speak  what  will  be  the 
event,*  as  this  is  only  the  second  year  of  trial ;  if 
it  proves  as  favourable  as  that  between  the  Lei- 
cester tup  and  the  common  mountain   sheep  of 
the  county  of  Derry,    be  will  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  it ;  for  I  have  seldom  seen  a  better 
kind  of  sheep   than   those  are,  which  this  inter- 
course produces,    giving  the  mildness  though  not 
the  weakness  of   the  improved  breed,   and  ren* 
dering  the  fiesh  finer  and  better  flavoured,  and 
sttU  retaining  in  a  great  degree  their  originafpro- 
pensity  to  fatting,  which  the  savage   wildness  of 
the    mountaineer  often  renders   difficult    to    ac* 
complish,  unless  they  are  trained  by  the  example 
of  a  few,  that  are  reclaimed.    Except  in  the  moun- 
tains, flocks  of  sheep  are  rare ;  the  markets  are  sup- 
plied  with  mutton  by  the  farmers,  who  keep  a 
small  number,  or  by  bringing  them  from  the  sheep* 
feeding  counties,  especially  from  Louth,-    In  con- 
sequence of  tlie  small  number  of  sheep,  no  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  attention  is  paid  to  having  very  eaily  lambs^ 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  are  dear, 
and  not  remarkably  good;  the  prices  of  Bel£sst 
might  act  as  a  stimulus  to  farmers  in  the  neigh* 
bourhoody  as  ^reeding  ewes  kept  for  this  purpose, 
under  proper  manageident,  pay  well. 

Smne. 

In  the  breed  of  swine  there  has  been  a  great 
change  for  the  better  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  impor- 
tation of  the  most  approved  kinds  from  England. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  ilev.  Dr.  Percy  first 
brought  the  true  Berkshire  to  Maralin,  and  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Moore,  of  Mount  Panther,  likewise 
about  the  same  period ;  the  advantage  was  so  ap- 
parent, that  very  high  prices  were  given  for  their 
offspring ;  which,  with  other  similar  importations, 
being  diffused  through  the  country,  (he  farmers^ 
who  ke  *:  breeding  sows,  had  recourse  to  them; 
and  this  species,  though  not  unmixed,  is  very 
general  through  die  northern  counties,  and  have 
nearly  superseded  the  old  long-legged,  tottering^ 
flat-sided  animal  hitherto  reared.  In  using  the 
word,  unmixed,  ,1  must  observe,  that  a  cross  of  the 
old  b»eed  is  thought  to  be  of  general  utility ;  for, 

though 
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tlk>ugh  the  animal  produced  majf  not  be  quite  so 
perfeot  in  all  its  shapes,  it  is  found  to  4tuin  a 
larger  size  in  a  given  time ;  the  females  also  are* 
more  prolific,  and  are  belter  prov^ed  vntii  milk 
than  in  the  pure  breed.  Besides  the  Berks  icind, 
we  have  the  Dutch  both  white  and  black,  origi«> 
nally,  I  should  think,  from  China,  and  anoiuer 
sort  very  well  shaped,  with  ears  that  hang  down, 
hut  with  legs  longer,  .  and  backs  not  quite  so 
straight  as  the  Berkshire  with  pricked  ears ;  these 
seem  to  liave  come  to  us  from  the  west  of  Ireland, 
where  more  attention  to  these  objects  has  been 
given  than  in  this  commercial  countiy.  But,' of 
what  consequence  it  must  be  to  have  the  best 
breed  of  swine  in  these  counties,  the  numbers 
sold  during  the  salting  season  at  Belfest  will  shew; 
for  I  am  informed  that,  during  the  period  this 
business  has  continued,  from  its  commence- 
ment in  1810  until  near  the  end  of  it  in  the 
year  1811,  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  pigs 
have  been  brought  there  for  exportatio9i|  which, 
taken  one  with  another,  weighed  at  least  two 
hundred  weight  of  six  score  pounds  each.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  is  prepared  for  bacon, 
and  dried  in  houses  erected  for  the  purpose,  the  ^ 
Bei&st  bacon  having  a  very  high  character  in 
London.  The  feeding  of  these  swine  is  not,  bow- 
even 
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ever,  confined  to  this  oouniy;  they  eotoe  ff^Ml 
many  distant  ones,  even  as  far  at  Mon^[haii  Mid 
Tyrone.  The  pigs  for  fittting  Are  either  laid  is 
when  jmt  weaned,  or  afterwards  at  4  OMMre  ad? 
TSnced  growth,  all  the  nuiiiel^  and  fatfs  offerin|; 
a  regular  supply,  and  scatcely  a^oottage  is  wiiboul 
one  or  more;  the  occupier,  if  not  able  to  give 
the  finishing,  il  at  least  willing  to  gain  part  of 
die  advantage  from  the  growth  of  the  ereatwre 
for  a  few  months,  esp<»cially  at  the  time  his  po* 
tatoes  are  in  plenty,  the  refuse  of  which,  with  die 
little  food  it  can  pick  up  for  itself,  keep  it  in  a 
state  of  growing,  that  leaves  some  profit  for  its  feed- 
ing* Swine  are  not  usually  confined,  whilst  they 
are  fotting;  their  styes  are  not  shut,  wbieb 
gives  them  ail  opportunity  of  taking  rest  or  ex- 
ercise as  they  like ;  this  liberty  preserves  the  ap^ 
petite,  and  makes  tb^  flesh  firm.  Their  food  in 
summer  is  potatoes,  and  grass  or  clover,  which  is 
either  given  to  them  at  home,,  or  gathered  by 
theas  in  the  pastures ;  when  the  time  of  killing  ap* 
proaches,  potatoes  and  oatmeal,  or  oatmeal  seeds  )* 
these  are  the  siftings  of  the  oats  after  they  are 
deprived  of  their  busks  at  the  mill,  and  ground ; 

either 


« thb  to  sldiSUir  f  ifae brail  6r  ivheMMiiM;  ina,  utai 
in  i»«ter,  tim  piodaec  boiof  itimsiei  and  boUed,  dmM  m  jtllf  «sllel 
fluaiinery»  or  gowini. 
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etcher  of  these  are  fiBitounAite  additions  for  their 
tcqmringr^;  but  piftiii  oats,  tiiongh  they  tre  tiot 
so  rapid  in  tlieir  opemtmn,  lay  the  foundatioa 
ibr  pork  or  bacon  of  die  hmt  qttalilies. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  swine  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  are  killed  at  too  early  an  age,  most  of  them 
not  exceeding  a  year  and  a  quarter,  and  scarcely 
any  of  them  reaching  two  years  old;  but,  whilst 
onr  pickled  pork  keeps  up  its  cbaracter  in  fo- 
nifB  AMiliets^  and  that  oar  bacon  has  eredit  in 
fhe  Londem  asarket,  that  objection  seems  not  to 
be  weH  fcvnded ;  and,  as  4ihe  greatest  profit  on  pigs 
if  dioaght  to  be  asade,  whilst  they  are  growing, 
as  well  asfetteening,  h  aeeoM  tbe  general  idea»  that 
they  will  not  pay  adequately  for  their  being  kept 
alive  for  a  mncb  longer  time.  Amongst  the  en- 
couragers  of  the  improved  breed  of  swine,  I  have 
noticed  the  Alarguii  of  JDoneg^I,  Mr.  Stew^ut  of 
WilhMaot^  Mr.  HiiiMr  id  Ballym^anyp  where 
jl  isi^  thu  eeveial  yeams  ag^^  mi  Mr.  Wa^sop  of 
Siook#biy,  mfd  as  these  ^nim^a  bave  yon^g 
«RFiei»  a  yaar,  idie  rapidi^,  wi|b  wbicb  they  spread 
^ftn  thek  ehamcter  is  eslabUshed,  is  great  I 
-mmn  not  emit  tbe  name  of  Wm.  Crooks  near 
'9|>efteer's  bridge,  who  was  early  aware  of  the 
adwDtage  of  the  improved  breed,  and  who  by 
jndieiQW  caosses  bas  esuUished  bis  reputatiqp  as 

a  breeder 
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a  breeder,  having  obtained  from  tbe  Bcrkthires, 
first  imported,  and  the  native  wdl  choien  sows, 
some  of  the  finest  hogs  I  have  3CCO.  however,  he 
still  persists  in  renewing  every  three  or  four  gene^ 
rations  from  %\xe  native  swine,,  for  the  reasons  given 
above. 

Sabdiis. 

There  are  na  regular  warrens  in  this  coalAy, 
little  of  the  soil  being  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
gtpck.^  but  there  are  numbers  scattered.  Over  it 
The  soil,  that  is  fit  for  them,  is  much  better  em- 
ployed, being  under  excelkut  cultivation. 

FauHry. 

m 

To  that  excellent  root;  tbe  potatoe,  may  be 
attributed  the  great  number  of  poultry,  that  aie 
reared  throughout  thU  kingdom.      In  acrtngmg 
the  potatoes  for  use,  the  first  quality  i»  iwenwd 
for  the  diet  of  the  family ;  on  the  leavings  of 
these,  after  they  are  satisfied,  the  (bwls,  the  cat, 
and  dog  are  supported  i  sometimes  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  butter-milk  and  oatmeal;  for,  kt 
the  economy,  with  which  this  root  is  expended, 
be  ever  so  stiict,  there  is  always  something  left 

at 
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at  meaUy  which  is  thus  usefully  employed  in 
bringiD^  on  another  article  of  food  ft>r  man. 

There  ia  scarcely  a  oetta^e^  that  does  nbt  reafr 
one  or  more  hrMds  of  chicketts  or  of  dttcks,  the 
former  of  which  are  geiierally  muoh  earlier,  ttom 
ihe  find  tigualty  fot^stttig  under  the  rodf  with  th# 
family,  as  the  warmth  imported  thus  renders  tte 
hens  sooner  prolifio  in  the  spring;  and,  the  atten* 
tioQ  not  being  called  off  by  a  variety  of  other 
stock,  more  care  is  taken  of  them  thafi  ib  larger 
concerns,  where  ihey  are  also  reared  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  To  the  latter  the  breeding 
of  turkeys  and  geese  is  inostly  limited,  as  they 
require  a  large  range,  which  the  confined  sitaw 
ation  of  the  former  does  net  admit  of. 

In  the  prices,  and  conseqoehtly  in  the  rearing 
of  podltiy,  the  influence  of  the  town  ef  Belfiist 
is  veiy  ettensire,  a  number  of  carriers  being  con-» 
stantly  employed  in  collecting  the  different  kinds 
and  sdling  them  thete  i  these  people  go  to  a  great 
diBianoe  through  the  adjoining  counties  in  the 
commencemeht  of  the  week,  that  they  may  be 
ready  for  market  on  Friday.  The  increased  de«- 
mand  has  certainly  much  encouraged  their  pro* 
pUgation^  and  at  the  same  time  h$s  augmented 
tb6i#  value,  within  the  last  ten  years,  to  double 
what  it  was,  and  in  some  instances  even  more. 
9  Y  Cltickens 
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Chickens,  which  were  some  years  ago  bought  at 
an  early  season  for  oiie  shilliog  a  couple,  are 
now-  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  other  kinds 
in  proportion.  There  is  a.  great  variety  in  the 
breed  ef  the.  commoi]  fowl,  from  the  intermixture 
of  different  varieties  introduped  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  black  .fowl  with  white  tops  are  much 
admired,  from  the  contrast  formed  between  that 
and  the ,  hue  of.  the  rest  of  their  plumage ;  the 
browa  and  yellow  breed  is  also  much  admired 
for  their  beauty,  and  the  size  and  flavour  of  their 
eggs,  but  in. hardiness  and  vigour  the  game-cock 
is  unrivalled;  this  variety. bears  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  climate  better  tlian  any  other;  the  hens  lay 
earlier,  and  continue  to  lay  eggs  longer  than 
most  others,  and  some  ^'arieties .  grow  to  as  great 
a  weight  as  any  imported.  In  the  parish  of  KiU 
lead  they  are  of  a  superior  strength  and  stature, 
probably  from  the  quality  of  the  grain.  Mr. 
Sampson  has  made  the  same  observation,  respect- 
ing the  fowl  in  Myroe  (county  of  Derry).  iifhich  is 
also  a  district  remarkable  for  its  rich  productions.  ^ 
Of  the  turkey  there  are  three  varieties,  the  large 
black  with  black  legs,  the  white  with  white  legs, 
and    the   copper-coloured    with-  red  legs.      The 

first. 

•  Mr.  Siuctatr  of  Belfast  has  lately  got  a  species  of  red  fowl,  wbfch ' 
gtcw  to  a  large  sizt,  one  of  wbicb  I  saw  at^Mr.  Templetoo't^ 
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fint  is  reckoned  to  grow  the  largest,  and  to  be 
bardy^  the  second  more  delicate  in  its  flesh, 
but  more  difficult  to  rear ;  the  third  h  the  Ame- 
rican breed,  formerly  so  numerous  at  Moira,  and 
at  Portmore  park,  and  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lough  Neagh,  though  seldom 
unmixed.  The  legs  of  this  bird  are  shorter,  and 
set  fartlier  back  .than  in  the  others;  its  body  is 
also  shorter  and  more  compact;  the  skin  white/ 
and  the  flesh  delicate;  they  are  great  wanderers, 
and  very  tyrannical  in  their  dispositions  towards 
the  other  fowls  in  the  poultry  yard. 

The  common  ducks,  which  are  but  smalls  are' 
extensively  reared  for  the  market  and  for  keeping, 
as  they  are  easily  supported  and  lay  a  number  of 
eggs ;  the  Rouen  breed  has  been  introduced  and 
IS  much  spread,  and  has  in  soine  degree  cor-* 
rected  the  deficiency  in  the  size  of  tlie  former. 
About  Carrickfergus  they  are  in  great  perfection, 
and  very  numerous;  between  these  and  the  Musi 
covy  duck  a  mule  is  propagated;  it  is  a  very 
fine  and  stately  bird, 'grows  nearly  as  large  as  a 
goose,  and  is  equally  tender  and  well  flavoiircd 
as  the  common  duck. 

Geese  are  kept  by  all  farmers,  the  flocks  nu- 
raeroas  according  to  their  holdings,  for  they  are 
great  consumers  of  grass.     In  the  neighbourhood 

of 


of  Lwgh  Ncuagti  they  •eem  to  ebouiid  Mae  ib$,^ 
ip  a^  odier  puit  I  bav^  he9r4  iiiff^aQeB  q(  the 
Ipogevit;  o(  geeA?^  and  w^lL  ^ttesijfd  iii^^oe^ 
tha^  say  their  ag^  oft^n  r^aphes  to  b^lf  %  o^ntuvy, 
apd  aomqtiip^  l;o  9i9i<e;  frpqa  my  own  e^lFP^^I^c^. 
I  cannot  spealf,  but  I  believe  it  to,  h^  thq  ca^i 
apd  not  unfpequenlily. 

The  pQce  of  poultry  in  Belfast  iparkjeti  wbi^h 
infliiences  al^  the  pnce  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ace-r^fbr  early  chickensfy  from  ^^  64*  to  3i. 
per  couple  y  wjben  the  season  is  f^dvauced.  abo\ja 
U.  ed.  or  \s.  Sd,  per  ditto*  Duck^  are  ^so^ 
eaxly  in  th^  sea,&Qn^  nearly  doable  tbeijr  usual^ 
price^  vihiph  ^  aboijt  lOd.  or  \s.  Ge^se  are  sq14 
Sfx)m  %s,  to.  2s.  ^d.  Turkies  from  3£.  to  ^  6d^ 
h^ge  tDrkey  coqka  are  sometimea  9^  high  as  five 
«bi)lingi;.  This  ri^  in  the  price,,  to  near;  doubly 
of  wJiat  they  were  twenty  yea^  ago^  oomes  aQt 
frQfn  any  deficiency,  in  number,  bi^t  from)  die  in-* 
greased  demand. 

Pigeon^  s^re  vexy  generally  spread  over  tliQ 
Qounty,  bi)t  not  in  large  flpck%  as  there  ^e  ve/ry 
few  pigeon  houses. 

On  the  management  of  bees  I  hav.e  UuIq  to.siiy; 
for  ioformatioa  on  that  subjcsct  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Survey  of,  the  cquqty  of  Dowo^  page  207^ 

where 
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.vliere  dbe  superior  mode  of  treating  them  is  de-^ 
toiled,  as  psaetised  by  a  gentleman  ia  that  coanty. 

Sect,  14.    JRurtU  Ecmomy. 

\fK  tbe  management  of  farms,    by   those  who 
inake  it  their  profession,  alt  the  principal  opera* 
lions  are-  either  performed  by  the  owner  himself, 
as  far  as  be  can  do  it,  or  directed  by  him  in  person ; 
for,  there  are  not   many  holdings  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  enable  the  occupier  to   pay  for  su- 
perintendance.     If  the  farmer  has  sons,  they  con* 
tribute  their  share,   and,  when  the  farm  is  small, 
^ey  are  often  adequate  to  the  whole  work,  and 
employ  tl>emselves,.  in  the  intervals  of  the  farming 
occnpatsons,    in    weaving    or  some   other    trade* 
When  the  farm  is  large,  hired  servants  generally 
are  kept,  who  live  in  the  bouse,  to  assist  in  the 
perftMwance   of   those   works,   that  require  daily 
attention ;   extra  work»  being  usually  shared  with 
cottiers  or  occasional  labourers,   who^   from  some 
circumstance,  are  bound  to  contribute  their  assist- 
ance.    Most'  of  the  farming  servants  are  capable 
of  putting  tlieir  hands  to  every  business:  in  spring 
they  are  ploughmen;  in  a  more  advanced  period 
of'  the  same  season,  they  can  assist  in  setting  po- 
tatoes, if  done  with  the- spade ;  and  in  summer  and 

autumn 
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autumn  they  are  turf^cutten,  hay-makers,  and 
reapers ;  the  reason  of  thU  is,  there  are  few  farms 
so  large  as  to  afford  work  in  any  one  branch  so 
entirely,  that  a  servant  can  be  devoted  during  the 
year  to  it  alone.  In  reality,  a  man  of  this  de- 
scription must  have  considerable  versatility  of 
talents  tp  be  adapted  to  his  situation,  sometimes 
comfortable,  sometimes  otherwise,  accosding  to 
the  master  he  serves,  and  to  his  own  disposition. 
From  this  order  of, men  the  cottier  arises,  and 
sometimes,  when  they  are  industrious,  the  little 
former;  and,  when  well  conducted,  they  are  a. 
valuable  and  a  necessary  denomination  of  persons 
in  the  department  of  rural  economy.  These 
labourers  are  generally  hired  by  the  half  year,  tbe 
winter  half  commencing  at  November,  the  sum- 
mer at  May;  as  the  labour  of  the  latter  is  greater, 
there  is  a  proportional  differepce  in  the  wages; 
the  first  is  about  four  guineas  or  five  pounds, 
the  second  from  five  to  five  and. a  half  guineas, 
with  diet  and  lodging*  Boys  are  often  hired  for 
the  same  periods ;  their  wages  also  vary  according 
to  the  season  and  their  ability.  Cottagers  are 
paid  partly  in  money  and  their  diet,  knd  partly 
by  their  holdings,  which  are  rated  according  to 
the  attendant  advantages — such  as  the  quantity  of 
ground  allotted  for  the  garden,   the  quantity  of 

potatoes 
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potatoes  allowed  to  be  set.     The  rent  of  a  cot- 
tage   and  garden   is   from   two  tov  three  guineas 
per  annum,  of  a  cottage  alone  from  a  guinea  to 
a  guinea  and  a  half;  or  often  of  so  much  money 
and   so   many   days    work  as  are   agreed  upon— 
'  the  work  to  be  performed  at  such  times  as  agreed 
upon.     In  these  cases  the  cottager  generally  gets 
his  diet  the  day  he  warks  for  his  landlord.     Some- 
times  a  cow  is   grazed ;   in  this  case   there  is  a 
separate  bargain  for  her.     A  house,   garden,  &c. 
and  cow's  grass,  are  valued  from  four  to  six  gui- 
neas, the  owner  of  the  cow  keeping  her  in  winter 
food.     The  labourer,  who  is  engaged  in  this  mode, 
often  works  up  his  lent  first— the  difference  his 
employer  pays  in  money. 

The  larger  farmers  also  engage,  where  they  are 
in  the   neighbourliood  of  small  farmers,  some  of 
their  work  in  exchange  for  ploughing;   so  many 
days  work  for  a  day  of  his  horses  and  men ;   this, 
where   constant   employment   is  not  for  them   at 
home,   is  a  very  beneficial  barter  for  the  former. 
W6men  are  also  engaged  to  reap,  by  having  flax- 
seed sown  forthem  ;  the  seed  their  own  ;  the  price 
of  the  ground  paid  by  their  work.     All  the  young 
women   in  the  country  can  reap,   and  at  harvest 
they  turn  out,  which,  in  this  populous  countr}-,  goes 
oa  rapidly,  and  most  of  the  weavers  give  their  as- 
sistance 
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Bistance  at  this  time.  Reaping  is  sometimes  en- 
gaged for,  by  the  stocfk  of  twelve  sheaves,  from 
one  penny  to  three-halfpence  the  stook.  In  the 
farms  of  this  county  there  is  not  much  job  work 
except  ditches,  which  are  made  by  the  perch  of 
seven  yards  long.  The  price  varies  from  U.  6d.  to 
2s,  6d,  according  to  the  depth  and  width,  and 
die  difficuhy  of  the  ground.  The  hours  of  labour 
are  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  the  sam^ 
hour  in  the  evening,  winlst  the  days  are  of  suf- 
ficient length ;  half  an  hour  is  allowed  for  break* 
fast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner;  in  harvest,  unless 
e  very  early  one,  from  the  time  the  grain  is  dry  in 
the  morning  until  son-set ;  at  this  season  a  very 
short  time  is  spent  at  meaU,  especially  if  it  be  a 
late  one.  In  winter,  the  hours  of  work  are  from  sun- 
rise until  it  is  dark ;  breakfast  is  the  only  meal 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  winter^s  day.  There  is 
a  mode  of  jointly  ploughing  in  practice,  wfa^re 
two  small  farmers  keep  each  only  one  horse ;  the  i 

two  form  a  team  when  in  conjunction ;  this  is 
called  neighbouring,  and  is  a  very  convenient  re*  i 

source  to  both  parties. 


Chapter 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GENERAL   SUBJECTS. 

Sect.   l.     Provisions. 

Potatoes  form  the  great  basis  of  food,  it  is 
well  knowD,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of,  this  king- 
dom, and  in  the  county  of  Antrim  they  are  as 
as  much  esteemed  as  in  any  other  part  of  it.  In 
the  gardens  about  Youghall,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  they  were  first  planted.  This  benefit  is 
ascribed  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  with  much 
probability;  fdrthis  was  part  of  that  estate,  which 
he  sold  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  When  the  person, 
to  whom  the  potatoe  was  first  given  to  cultivate, 
attempted  to  eat  the  apple  (for  want  of  proper  in- 
structions) be  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  ad* 
vantages  mankind  were  afterwards  to  receive  from 
the  root.* 

2  z  To 

*  Oldy's  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigb.«iAuUion  di&r  mocfa  at  to 
th€  ooontry,  fivm  whence  the  potatoe  came.  Mr.  Switoger  calls  it 
tlM  Skirret  of  Peru.  Dr.  Hill  affirms  it  to  be  a  Solanum  (certainly 
not  the  solanum  lethale,  deadly  nisht-thade) ;  and  another  gentle- 
nan  cf  great  learning  says,  it  came  from  Mexico.  They  were 
known  hi  IreUnd  a  considerable  time  before  they  crossed  the  chan- 
ael,  and  did  «ot  reach  Scotland  for  near  a  century.  •— •  CamfbeWs 
^oiitkai  Survey. 
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To  potatoes  oatmeal  must  be  added ;  with  these 
two  articles,  and  die  produce  of  the  dairy  in  sum- 
mery and  a  portion  of  salted  beef  or  pork  in  win- 
ter,  the  unfastidious  palate  of  die  occupier  of 
the  soil  is  well  satisfied.  The  very  general  use  of 
potatoes  gives  a  species  of  plentiful  appearance 
to  the  repasts  of  the  lower  orders,  in  Ireland,  that^ 
I  have  heard,  they  do  not  possess  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  where  the  use  of  them  is  less  known.  It 
is  calculated,  that  a  family  of  six  persons  will 
consume  four  bushels  of  potatoes  in  eight  days^ 
if  their  only  food,  which  is  often  the  case  in  tlie 
latter  end  of  summer,  or  in  autumn,  when  the 
stock  of  oatmeal  grows  shorty  At  other  times  they 
are  only  used  for  dinner  and  for  supper.  Potatoes^ 
mixed  with  meal  of  any  Ikind,  make  a  good  and 
wholesome  bread;  but  it  will  not  keep  long,  widiout 
becoming  mouldy  or  sour. 

Oatmeal  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  aod^ 
although  with  justice  esteemed  a  wholesome  foody 
is  not  thought  so  good,  without  a  change^  as  ipo- 
tatoes  are,  those  who  live  entirely  on  it  being  sooner 
cloyed  than  with  the  latter.  Boiling  flesh-meat  is 
accounted  the  most  economical  mode  of  using  it, 
as  in  tliis  way,  widi  die  addition  of  groats,  or  oat- 
meal, and  dhferetit  kinds  of  l)erbs,  particufairly 
cabbage  or  turnfps,  a  small  portion  of  it  will  noake 

a  savoury 
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a  savoury  and  wholesome  meal  for  a  family,  especi- 
ally in  the  chilling,  days  Qf  winter,  when  it  is  most 
frequently  prepared  ;  and  the  comfort  imparted  to 
a  labouring  man,  who  has  for  the  day  been  exposed 
to  the  inclemencies  of  that  season,  by  sharing  in  a 
good  mess  of  this  kind,  is  very  great,  as  notiiing 
90  much  contributes  to  the  restoring  of  the  human 
Inme  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  if  it  has  by 
any  means  beeh  deprived  of  it,  as  the  tmbibiag  of 
a  warm  liquid.     The  quantity  of  animal  food,  that 
is  consumed  by  each  family,  is  regulated  by  tbeift 
circumstances;  but  in  the  bouses  of  farmers  tbey 
seMom  sit  down  to  dinner  without  some  proportion 
of  ]^  and,  fn  prosperous  seasons  for  work,   few 
tradesmen  are  without  their  salted  beef  or  bacon. 
Saked  fish  do  not  often  find  their  way  to  the  Imt* 
Bier's  table,  herrings  excepted,  unless  on  the  co^t 
of   Lough  Neagh,   where  the  trqut  and  eel  are 
saved,  and  on  the  sea  shore,  where  they  are  to 
be  procured   cheap,   and   without    difficulty.     As 
gardening    gains    ground,    many  vegetables  are 
added  to  the  diet  of  the  farmer ;  thestf  may  con- 
tribute to  vary  the  general  uniformity  of  it;  but, 
whilst  the  potatoe  remains,    it  continues  the  un- 
rivalled occupier  of  dbe  farmer's  board. 


Sect. 
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Sect.    2.  Fud, 

To  the  north  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  Six-mile 
river,   this  county  is  well  supplied  with    turf-bog, 
few  situations  being  at  any  great  distance  from  it; 
in   the   more   southern   parts  it  is  much   scarcer, 
being    in   many  places    entirely  confined   to  the 
mountains,   where   the   fuel    prepared   from  it   is 
certainly  of  excellent  quality,  but  difficult  to  be 
procured ;  in  some  places,  the  peaty  substance  is 
only  the  depth  of  one  turf;  in  cutting  this,   the 
sod  is  carefully  taken  off,   the  turf  cut,   and  the 
sod  restored  to  its  place,  which,  from  the  moisture 
underneath,  soon  resumes  its  verdure;  when  the 
depth  is  greater,    thesis   bogs  are  treated  in  the 
usual  way.     Fifty  years  ago  there  were  numerous 
bogs  in   the  barony  of  Masserene ;   they  are  now 
reduced  to  few,   of  which  that  on  the  shore   of 
Lough   Neagh,   called   the   Nuntagh,  is  the  only 
one  of  any  extent  remaining.     Though  the  quality 
of  the  fuel  obtained  from  it  is  very  light,  it  is  car- 
ried, from  necessity,   to  a  great  distance,    the  in- 
liabltants,  from  custom,  preferring  it  to  cpals,  which 
upon  the  whole  might  be  cheaper.     On  the  nor- 
thern coast  the  Ballycastle  collieries  give  a  supply 

of 
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of  fuel ;  and  they  are  carried  a  great  way  inland 
for  the  supply  of  the  black-smitlis  shops,  &c. ;  not 
as  many  of  them  are  carried  to  Belfast,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood 
being  supplied  mostly  from  England  and  Scotland; 
the  salt-works  and  Hme-kilns  on  the  coast  are, 
nevertheless,  furnished  with  fuel  from  them,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  is  regularly  conveyed  on 
cars  to  Coleraine — these  coals  are  pleasant,  but 
swift. . 

Sect.   3.     Soads  and  Bridges. 

Amongst  the  many  improvements,  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  country  within  the  last  half  cenr 
tury,  none  have  added  more  to  the  comforts  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  nor  have  contributed 
more  to  give  them  an  increased  degree  of  civili* 
zation,  than  the  attention  paid  to  the  making  of 
new  roads,  and  rendering  the  old  roads  more  pas- 
sable. If  some  generations  were  supine  upon  this 
subject,  the  present  is  making  ample  atdtiement 
for  it.  This  subject  is  now  so  well  understood,  as 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  saying  much  upon  it; 
but  some  objects  seem  to  require  notice.  When 
roads  are  made  to  slant  along  the  sides  of  steep 
mountains,    they  are   liable  to  much  injury  from 

the 
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th«  tOFrwtSf  which  x\^\^  ^Qw^l  a^  pfnifi^lar  (iffi^f ; 

f^Q4  «ffi^mi^l»  Qn  t^e  »oi|D|ai«  b^tw^e^  SAllyr 
9^)e  »nd  tbQ  Glynns :  rm— »  larg^  ^in  but 
hi^QB  eit  abpye  the  road,  ai  aome  ^laoise  ftwa 
il;  ibi9  intercepts  tbo  waters  in  their  eeuoNi^ 
mUoh  %m  Qonvieyedt  by  mean*  af  tbift  (^it»  tp.  » 
bfidg^,  w  Uirg^  pqpte,  wbicb  cftrrie^  tbem  0ff  witbr 
out  4Ry  injifry  49  the  fo%d»  whiUtt  ia  other  aueh 
situations,  where  this  precaution  has  not  been  at* 
tended  to,  the  roads  have  either  been  in  part  car- 
ried away,  or  si^cb  cli^ams  have  been  formed  in 
the  sides,  as  to  threaten  their  total  overthrow^ 
siml,  whil^  they  stanjd>  render  them  e^treo^iely 
d^ngerpus. 

Thi?  rmd^,  whijch  run  through  the  niipnecouf 
mrf-bogs,  offer  ^mother  object  for  coiisider^tioa. 
In  most  parts*  where  they  have  been  xnade ;  for  aqy 
length  of  time,  they  are  grown  very  daiigerous ; 
for,  h^vipg  6rst  been  laid  out  too  narrow^  th^y 
are  made  more  so  b}'  tlie  depr^da^tion^  committed 
on  tlieir  ?idesj  from  drawing  the  turf  out  of  the 
bog  on  e^ch  hand,  sj^nk  many  feet  below  its 
syrface,  so  tbfit  ppthing  is  left  but  a  ns.rrow  stripe 
with  a  doiiblp  precipice.  To  ^pyead  these  roa^ds, 
and  gF^yei  ih^Qi  afresh,  has  in  some  instances 
been  done^  biit  the  most  effectual  method  seems 

to 
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lo\  b«,  €be  making  a  «»<#  toad  aloii^  thb  side  of 
the  dd^  )iTt>baMy  ttii3  tvbuld  be  ad  ^^ei^  att  ^x^ 
pecHeat  -as  the  other^  aiid  would  bate  tbe  advahtage 
^  not  inteitupting  die  coihilitrtVical»6n.  Ih  tmMtig 
roads  diroiigh  bogt^  )a  sdficiMt  bl^c^adth  should  be 
left  te  aitxm  of  a  bMit  bei¥ig  tliit>\^  ^  toiViitiAs 
the  road;  this  woii^ld  be  as  coto^lete  4  ftecutfty 
as  tbe  filling  up  the  CMwehefi  on  oiber  rdiad^,  i^hidh 
undoubtedly  18  iBunotig  the  greatest  ttiotteiid  itfi- 
provcmeiHs  in  out  bigbi««kys>  whether  conndeteA 
ID  |xmit  of  safety  to  the  travelletr,  <^  aa  a  (ircser*- 
vtLt^  to  the  roadV)  Which  every  year  being  iti 
part  trodden  ioto  the  Aitcfhes^  tbe  #Mer  i^a^  danitned 
upf  and  tbe  road  either  overflowed,  or  so  moch 
aeftflsM  by  the  vioisture  as  lo  be  soon  worked 
into  a  sioiigh.  Springs^  bfeakrng  out  era  ^  hilly 
purls  of  roads,  require  attentiofi ;  these  getierally 
lAiew  themselves  in  frosty  weather;  the  water,  being 
pcht  up  by  the  hatdi^ess  of  the  surface,  raises  the ' 
earth  to  a  distafice  round,  whkh,  when  tlie  thaw 
coines,  tft^mediately  «Ma  4nto  a  deep  hole,  for 
which  the  only  effectiial  remedy  is  a  covered 
drain,  nade  above  the  apring,  and  sunk  suffici- 
eiitly  to  prevent  it  frpm  rising  to  a  level  with  tbe 
covering  of  the  noad;  where  the  subsoil  is  a  stiff 
day,  on  tyceurrence  of  this  kind  wiH  often  render 
a  road,  in  the  course  of  one  winter,  nearly  xtn^ 
passable. 

Tbe 
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The  materials  for  making  or  repairing  roads 
are  whynstone  (basalt)  iit  all  its  various  stages 
of  hardness,  and  gravel  from  the  gentle  swells, 
that  abound  in  several  districts.  The  harder 
sorts  of  the  whynstone  are  excellently  adapted  to 
those  roadsy  which  are  greatly  frequented,  as  from 
their  composition  they  are  neither  so  convertible 
to  mud  in  winter,  nor  in  summer  to  dust.  On  the 
great  road  between  Belfast  and  Lisburn  the  advan- 
tage of  repairing  with  this  substance  is  most  evi-^ 
denX,  when  compared  with  the  slaty  substance 
brought  from  the  county  of  Down.  Near  Lisburn, 
where  the  whynstone  is  used,  the  road  is  always 
in  A  good  state  for  the  passenger ;  but  near  Belfast, 
where  the  slate  (schist)  is  employed,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  drowned  in  mud  at  one  season,  or  of  being 
cboaked  with  dust  at  another.  It  is  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  from  Drum*bridge  to  Belfast  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  and  expense  in  procuring  the 
former ;  but,  when  once  procured,  and  properly  ap- 
plied, its  duration  is  so  much  greater,  that  in  the 
end  it  would  make  up  for  the  additional  cost, 
which  might  not  so  much  exceed  the  other  as  it  is 
supposed  to  do ;  for  a  much  smaller  quantity  will 
suffice  than  of  any  other  material,  as  it  has,  when 
broken  small,  and  reduced  to  an  equal  size,  an  ex- 
traordioary  quality  of  resisting  the  attrition  of  the 

wheel. 
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Mfiieel.  For/ where  materials  not  equal  in  size  are, 
employed,  they  never  can  make  a. good  surface, 
fpr  any  length  of  time,  owing  tQ  that  agitation,^ 
wliich  is  caused  by  the  passing  -of  the  wheel  over 
hard  substances  of  different  magnitudej^. 

Since  <the  est^blishmeot  of  m^il-qoaches,  and  so. 
many  other  public  vehicles^  a  degree  of  attention^ ' 
unknown  till  lately,  Iv^  been. paid  to  the  great- 
ro/^ds,  which  ar^  now  carrying  on  in  Ireland  with 
sgch  magDi.f>ccoce.  ,  Hit^ierto^  frq^i.  its  situation,, 
the  county  of  Antrim  has  had  littl^.sb^e  in  it,  onjy.. 
p^rt  of  the  distance ^be|\veen  Belfast,  and  Lishur^. 
to  repair,  and  that  done  hy  the  turnjjike  receip^^, 
of  late,  however,  plans  have  been ;  proposed  |6r 
shortening  the  distance  between  fhese  toxyng.  and 
for  avoiding  the  hills  which  occur.  One  pf  jhc. 
proposed  plans  is,  to  shorten  the  road  by  fcecp,-, 
ing  on  towards  Dnnmurry,.  in  going  soy th,  insteat} 
of  turning  xowards  Druni-bridgpj  this,  on  viewiugj 
i^,  certainly  appears  the  uhprtpst  )inp,  ^od  the. 
hills  at  Drum-bridge  and  Lambeg  would  be  avoided, 
by  it.  The  oth^r  plan  is,  still  to  pass  overDfum- 
bridgi?,  but,  a  little  way  from  it,  to  strike. to  thq 
left  through  Lambeg  bog;  iq  this  way  the  re- 
maining hills  would  be  aybided^  but^  two  new. 
bridges  wojild  be  required,  of  cqn^idt^rable  di- 
|nc(;sions,  one  over  the  canal,  and  another  over 
3  A  the 
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the  river  Xagaa  near  George^s  weir;  but  in  point 
of  new  road  there  woald  be  a  saving.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  enter  the  town  of  Lisburn  to  the 
southward,  in  coming  from  DubTin,  to  avoid  se- 
veral bills;  this  would  require  another  bridge  over 
the  Lagan  betweeti  the  Union  locks  and  Lisburn ; 
by  it  the  hill  in  Bridge-street  would  also  be  avoided. 
The  new  mail-coach  road  iVom  Belfast  to  London* 
deny,  by  Coleraine,  will  traverse  a  great  propor* 
tton  of  the  county,  in  a  direction  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west,  and,  by  &cilitating  the. 
communicationv  b^ween  those  commercial  towns, 
will  be  of  essential  service. 

From  observing  the  disadvantages,  which  the  oc« 
cupiers  of  districts  bordering  on  the. mountains  ex- 
perience during  the  winter,  and  much  of  the 
other  seasons,  in  gaining  access  to  the^public  roads, 
it  must  appear  evident,'  that  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  to  those,  who  are  thus  situated, 
tlian  roads  made  to  run  parallel  to  the  bases  of 
the  mountains,  and  as  high  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of; — ^these  ro^ds,  by  cutung  the 
wretched  ways,  on  wl^ich  they  are  now  forced  to 
travel,  often  very  far,  would  relieve  these  people 
fron^  the  distress  they  must  experience,  whenever 
their  necessary  business  calls  thpm  from  home. 

The 
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I 
The  advantages  of  a  road,  made  upoa  this  priiw 

eiple,  are  fully  shewn  by  that,  which  is  made  along 

part  of  tlie  base  of  the  Black  mountain  to  die 

west  of  Belfast,  laid  out  by  Mr.  Smyth ;  and  Che 

disadvantages  a  «milar  district  labours  under  may 

be  perceived    by  viewing  die  tract  of  countryt 

which  lies   between  the  Cave*hUl   aind  Carrick-* 

fergtts,  to  the  west  of  the  road  which  i^oa  along 

the  shore.     Many  .other  parts  labour  under  similair^ 

or  even  greater  disadvantages ;   but  to  relieve  all 

must  be  a  work  of  much  time,  as  the  means  of 

doing  so  are  limited  by  the  money,  that  can  be 

raised.     It  is  scarcely  necessafy  to  say,  tliat  the 

roads  are    made   and    repaired    by  presentment, 

which    seems  the    best   mode   that   caa  be  de** 

▼isedj   as   the   grand  juries,  which  present,    are 

composed  of  gentlemen  acquainted  with  the  couq*^ 

try,  who  take  care  of  those  in  their  owa  neig;hbottiw 

hood. 

Bridges. 

The  old  bridges  in  this  county  are  narrow, 
adapted  to  the  ideas  that  prevailed  respecting 
the  roads,  which  were  also  narrow.  The  modern 
•tnictures  of  this  kind  have  kept  pace  with  other 

improvtpents, 
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imprpvcmciitS)  beings  lircmiler  and  less  elevateJ 
tban  foltnerlyy  and  iti  every  particular  morcf  fa- 
rourable  to  tlie  passertgL'r,  though,  iii  the  diira- 
biliiy  of  the  work,  they  have  not  the  appearance 
of  superiority. 

•  Of  tlie  ancient  bridges,  that  of  Belfast  over 
the  Lag^n,  and  which  joins  tlic  counties  of  Dowir 
and  Antrinv,  deserves  particular  mention;  the  whole, 
including  the  dead  worh,  is  25G2  feet  in  lengthy 
of  tills,  the  twenty-one  arches,  of  which  it  is 
composed,  take  up  840  feet;  it  was  built  at  the 
jofnt  expense  of  the  two  counties,  and  cost  about 
SbOO/.  some  say  12000/.;  probably^  in  the  lattei* 
Was  included  the  expense  of  building  up  seven 
of  the  arches,  which  fell  in  1C92,  having  been 
wcakeiled  by  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's  drawing 
his  heavy  cannon  over  it,  as  well  as  b}'  a  ship 
driving. against  it.  The  foundation  of  it  was  laid 
in  1682,  and  it  was  not  completely  finished  for 
eight  years  after.  The  breadth  of  the  arched  part 
is  only  22  feet,  that  of  the  dead  \\<ork  was  origi- 
nally only  19.  I'his  latter  part  has  been  widened, 
and  is  now  become  a  spacious  passage,  and  will, 
probabJy,  soon  be  a  street,  several  houses  being 
built  on  it,  and  embankments  made  on  both 
sides.  ■  *^ 

Tb9  most  remarkable  modern  bridge  is  that  at 

Toome, 
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l^oDine,  built  by'  the  late  Lord  O'Neil  over  tbe 
Baon,  where  the  ferrjr  pljed,  between  Antrim  and 
Londonderry*  By  an  act  of  parliament,  the  tolls 
of  the  ferry  were  granted  to  his  Lordship^  to' 
whose  menior}*  every  passenger  must  prove  grate- 
My  for  clmnging  his  mode  of  crossing  the  river 
from  a  ci*azy  boat  to  a  solid  bridge, 

;  From  the  number  of  mountain  fivers,  whic\\  this 
county  contains,  a  considerable  expense  is  every 
year  incyrred  by  tbe  county  at  large  in  building 
and  repairing  bridges;  this,  joined' to  the  other 
equally  necessary  expenditures,  amounts  to  a  large 
sum  annually,  .  which,  though  levied  from  the 
4>ccupiers  of  the  land,  is  nearly  alt  laid  out 
amongst  them.  * 

Sect.  4.     Canals. 

In  the  original  plan  for  making  a  canal  from 
Belfast  to  Lough  Neagh,  there  were  two  material 
defects ;  in  t(ie  first  part,  which  was  executed  be* 
tween  Lisburn  and  Belfast,  the  error  arose  from 
an  idea  in  the  projector  of  saving  expense,  by 
making  tlie  river  Lagan  serve  for  part  of  the  na- 
vigation, which,  having  a  fall  of  eighty  feet  be- 
tween those  towns,   is  very  unfit  for  the  purpose, 

the 
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the  banks,  firom  iu  rapidity^  being  freqficiiU/'' 
carried  SrWay,  to  as  to  interrupt  tbe  passage^, 
to  tlie  bss  of  tbe  proprieto»»  and  to  tbe  deferi- 
ment  of  ttie  public.  In  tlie  other  parts^ .  hora, 
Lisburn  to  Lough  Neagh,  the  error  arose  from  aoa 
having  a  sufficient  provision  of  water  for  the  head 
levely  from  whence  tbe  fall  to  Lisburn  is  36  feet^ 
to  Lough  Neagh  70,  and  making  the  whole  of  it  so 
large,  as  to  require  an  unnecessaiy  snpply  of  water.. 
The  plan  for  remedying  the  first  error  is^  to  pre- 
serve as  much  of  tbe  navigation  between  Lifbura 
and  Belfast  as  is  independent  of  the  river,  makisg 
new  cuts  wherever  they  diall  be  esquired,  and  only 
touching  on  the  river  in  two  i^ac^,  where  it  must 

be  crossedj  at  Drum  and  Nave  bridges.-: ^That 

proposed  for  correcting  the  second  error  is,  to 
turn  the  whole  of  tlie  river  Lagan,  taking  it  up 
at  Magberalin  intQ  the  head  level.  Both  of  these 
schemes,  if  executed,  seem  fully  adequate  to  tbe 
proposed,  ends;  but,  unfortunately,  tliey  clash  with 
tl)e  interests  of  a  body  of  men  (the  bleachers) 
which  iire  so  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the 
community,  that  to  them  tbe  utmost  attention  is 
due,  as  they  carry  on  the  bleaching  business  to 
an  immense  amount  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lagaii,  by  whose  waters  their  machinery  is  worked, 
and  which  would  be  much  injured  by  directing 

them 
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diem  iutift  the  head  level,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
mills  that  lie  oh  tlie  same  water,  amoonting  to    , 
eighteen  in  number.     Mucli  injury,  it  is  said,  will 
also  be  sustained  by  them,  even   in  making,  tlie 
new  cuts  from  Lisburn  to  Belfast. 

The  whole  of  this  canal,  until  of  late,  was  die 
property  of  the  Donegall  family,  wlio  completed 
it  from  Lisburn  to  Lough  Neagh.  It  is  now  pur- 
chased by  a  company,  who  are  very  anxious  to 
perfect  a  work  so  usehil  in  such  a  trading  country 
as  this ;  but  there  are  so  many  different  interests 
concerned  In  the  different  plans  proposed,  that 
nothing  for  the  present  has  been  resolved  on,  ex- 
cept the  repairing  of  those  damages,  that  admit  of 
no  controversy. 

Besides  the  plan  above-mentioned  of  supplying 
the'  bead  level  from  the  Lagan,  Mr.  Whitworth 
proposed  to  take  the  rivulet,  which  runs  into  that 
river  at  Costley*s-bridge,  by  means  of  a  cut  into 
the  head  level,  which  could  without  great  expense 
be  done,  his  estimate  of  the  cutting  and  sluices 
necessary  being  in  the  year  1768  not  more  tliaa 
316Z.*  Tlie  supply,  which  this  stream  affords  in 
summer  to  the  mills  below  it,  is  not  great,  and 
could  onljr  be  ieffectual  to  die  navigation,  by  dam- 
ming 

•  It  wottM  oowf  probsbi/,  be  double  that  turn. 
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aiing  up  certain  lakes,  supposed  to  contain  about 
?CX)  acTcS|  from,  which  tliis  stream  fiow9|  aud  which> 
by  mcau$  of  cuts  aud  shiices,  cpuld  be  drawn  off 
When  required,  From  ilie  ground  these  lakes  cover, 
at  present,  a  great  supply. might  be  obtained  .by 
proper  management^  but,  by  overflowing  more  sur- 
face, tb^t  supply  might  be  made  .permanent.  Ideas 
Lave  also  beeo  started,  of  supplying  the  canal  by 
pumping  from  the  riv^r  with  ^  steam  engine,  or 
fv^n  from  Lough  Neiigh,.  0/  its  efficiency  to  per- 
form so  great  ^  work  I  cannot  form  a  judgment ; 
tut,  Loujjli  Neagh  being  seventy  feet  below  tlie 
level,  one  pump  could  qot  perform  the  operation. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
desired,  tliat  some  plan  could  be  fixed  on,  which, 
without  much  private  injury,  could  make  this  na- 
vigation more  certain,,  so  tliat  it  should  not,  ijt 
suipmer,  be  interrupted  b^  droujjht,  nor  in  winte^f 
by  floods. 

In  the  Armagh  Survey  it  i^-  said  an  estimate 
bas  been  madei  and  is  under  consideration,  for 
making  another  canal,  from  Lough  Neagh  to  tli^ 
^ca,  by  the  lower  Bann,  and  th^  valley  through 
ivhich  it  runs,  Col^raine  to  be  the  port ;  but  the 
bar  at  the  entrance  of.  the  rivejr,  always  difficult? 
and  often  dangerous,  seems  to  be  a  strong  ob- 
^t'lcle;  yet  a  canal  in  this  direction,  to  distri- 
bute 
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Lute  the  importations  of  Belfast  and  Newiy  to  the 
distant  parts  of  Antrim^ ,  and  tp  the  county  of 
Deny  (even  upon  the  supposition,  of  the  other 
port  not  answering)  would  certainly  be  beneficial; 
but,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  adequate  to  the 
expense,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 


As  the  following  papers  refer  to  navigations,  that 
were  in  contemplation  at  the  period  of  the  Union, 
and  which,  if  ever  carried  into  execution,  would 
connect  this  county  with  the  more  inland  parts  of 
Ireland,  by  means  of  Lough  Neagh,  it  seems 
proper  to  give  them  a  place  here. 

proposal  for  making  a  Line  of  I^avigaiion  from 
Dublin  to  Lough  Ncagh. 

It  is  proposed  by  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  of  the  manufacturing 
counties  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  River  Boyne 
company,  with  several  mercliants  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  aad  of  the  commercial  towns  of  the  North, 
to  complete  by  private  subscription,  together  with 
■uch  aid  as  Parliameht  may  be  pleased  to  grant,  a 
3  b         ^      .  .navigable 
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iikri^blb  cteal^  frdtn  tlie  lloyal  canal  at  Blandt^ 
kirdstbWn,  n^i^  Ca^tleltftoek,  ih  the  county  of  Dub- 
Kiiy  to  f^av&Hy  Keife^  Baiiieboroilkgfay  Mooaghati^ 
Arhiagb^  irtd  Ldugh  Neagh. 

i^^h^  \^j^t  of  tliis  und^ftakidg   if^  to  open  a 
direct  intercourse  betivee^  the  teetropoliB  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  North ;   and  it  is  con- 
ceived by  the  pro()osers  for  this  undertaking,  that 
a  canal  large  enough  to  navigate  t\venty*iive  tea 
boats  on  would  answer  the  trade ;  and,  in  conse* 
quence  of  many  locks  being  already  made,  rising 
jfrom  the  city  of  Dublin  to  Castleknock,  they  think 
such  a  canal  could    be  carried  on   very  cheaply 
from  thence  to  Navan,  where  another  ascent  takes 
place  throiigli  the  locks  of  the  fioyne  navigatioa 
to  the  level  of  the  town  of  Kells,  and  the  river 
Black  water,  at  C  levin's  bridge,  three  miles  north 
of  that  town.      The   country   northwards  appears 
so  fit  for  inland  navigation,  that  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained   of   being   able  to  cut  cheap  canals 
through  ft.     It  is  therefore  most  humbly  hoped,  if 
a  line   for  a  canal   in   this  direction    should    be 
found   to  answer  the  expectation,  that  Parliament 
will  be  pleased  to  allow  the  undertalcing  to  become 
a  part  of  the  intended  system  of  inland  nstvigatiou 
of   this  kingdom,    and  to  a   share    of   whatever 
bounty   Parliament  ma^  grant  to  accomplish    the 
same. 

The 
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The  adrantegesy  fcliat  would  ar^e  to  the  nation 
from  this  und^rtakiag,  are  too  qbnoua  to  take  op 
the  time  of  ti^is  bonourafote  boose  with  any  com* 
oient  on  theip. 


A  Proposal  for  making  a  canal  from  the  city  of 
\    Armagh  to  the  river  Blackwater^   near  the  town 
of  Mo\f. 

In  order  to  shew,  that  carrying  into  effect  the 
annexed  sketch  of  a  line,  for  opening  a  navigable 
communication  from  Armagh  to  the  river  Black- 
water,  would  be  a  work  of  public  utility,  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  are  most  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  Right  Honourable  s^nd  Honourable  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  Armagh  being  tlie  most  considerable 
market  in  the  kingdom  for  the  sale  of  brown  li- 
nens, the  manufacture  of  tliat  staple  article  is  Car- 
ried on  to  a  very  great  extent  in  its  neighbourhood; 
but  this  manufacture  is  in  danger  of  being  most 
materially  injured,  from  the  great  scarcity  of  fuel, 
which  is  such  as  to  oblige  the  opulent  inliabi- 
tants  to  use  English  coal,  at  a  great  expense  of 
land  carriage;  ahd  they  have  latterly,  at  inclement 
seasons,   been  under  the  necessity  of  subscribing 

*  *  large 
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large  sums,  to  ptxx:are  that  article  at  a  low  price 
for  the  poor,  to  prevent  them  from  perishing. 

Should  a  navigation  be  opened  to  Lough  Neagh, 
it  would  give  the  means  of  a  supply  of  turf  from 
the  extensive  bogs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  I — would  open  a  communication  witli  the  col- 
lieries at  Coal  Ulandi  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
and  bring  English  or  Scotch  coal  considerably 
under  the  prices,  at  which  they  can  now  be  pro- 
cured. 

An  extensive  trade  in  general  articles  of  mer« 
chandize  being  carried  on  from  Armagh,  not  only 
to  its  own  ni^ighbourhood,  but  to  a  consiiderable 
part  of  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone, 
by  opening  a  navigation  through  Lough  Neagh 
to  the  ports  of  Pelfast  and  Newry  this  trade 
would  be  very  considerably  extended,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Armagh  and  all  those  places,  to 
which  its  trade  extends,  and  ^ouid  tend  much  to 
improve  the  public  revenue. 

To  the  great  number  of  bleach-greens  and  flour- 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh  water-car- 
riage would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  as  well 
for  tlie  conveyance  of  bleaching  stuffs,  coals,  grain, 
and  flour,  as  of  timber,  slates,  and  other  heavy  ar- 
ticles used  in  erecting  and  repairing  the  necessary 

buildings,  machinery,  &c. 

In 
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In  a  large  tract  of  cotmtfy,  from  Blackwater- 
town  to  Lough  Neagb,  and  from  thence  up  the 
river  Batin,  and  along  the  eanal  to  Newry,  {an 
extent  of  nearly  thirty  mile»]  there  is  no  lim^ 
stone  whatever ;  so  that  lime  can  only  be  pro* 
cared  by  land  carriagei  from  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  which  prevents  its  beitig  at  all  used  in  that 
important  national  object,  Agriculture. 

Was  a  canal  opened  from  Armagh,  it  must  oe^* 
cessarily  go  through  lands  in  tliat  vicinity,  contain- 
ing inexhaustible  quantities  of  limestone,  which 
could  be  conveyed  by  boats  returning  from  Ar- 
magh, at  a  very  inconsiderable  expense,  to  all 
that  part  of  the   country  above-mentioned. 

The  cut,  as  laid  down  in  the  plan,  would  ex- 
tend about  five  and  a  half  miles,  and,  according 
to  the  estimate,  would,  when  completed,  cost  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  about  one* 
third  of  which  could   be  raised  by  subscription. 

To  keep  the  works  in  repair,  and  pay  interest 
to  the  subscribers,  would  require  a  toll  of  about 
six-pence  per  ton  on  all  boats  carrying  coals,  or 
jtny  species  of  merchandize;  but  boats,  laden 
merely  with  turf  or  limestone,  might  be  charged 
only  2i  per  ton. 

The 
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The  number  of  horses  constantly  employed  in 
bringing  coals,  turf,  and  other  necessaries  to 
Armagh,  amount  to  some  hundreds;  two-thirds 
of  these  would,  from  a  canal,  become  unneces- 
sary, and  consequently  make  a  saving  to  the  pouu- 
try  of  their  keeping,  attendance,  &c.  to  a  very 
large  amount* 

Should  the  Armagh  navigation  be  carried  into 
•execution,  it  would  be  necessary  tp  give  the  com- 
nissaoneiB  of  it  a  power  of  laying  on  a  very  small 
toU  on  vessels  coming  into  the  Blackwater  from 
Lough  Neagh,  to  enable  them  to  clear,  and  ke^ 
in  order,  a  cut  which  vfBs  ma&»uiany  years  i^o, 
(as  marked  in  the  plan)  to  avoid  a  sand  bank  IP 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Blackwater. 

Junt20th,  1800. 


Sect.  is. 
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SxcTt  5.     Manufactures. 
Zdnen. 

Though  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  ^e 
linen  manufacture  in  this  kingdom  may  be  deemed 
rather  curious  than  useful,  and  consequently  fo- 
reign to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  yet  a  fevr 
introductory  reinarks  may  be  made  respecting  its 
claims  to  a  remote  antiquity,  without  encroaching 
much  on  the  reader^s  time. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  manufacture 
ct  linen  originated  in  the  East,  as  well  as  most 
other  arts  and  sciences ;  that  the  Phenicians,  who 
carried  it  on  at  an  early  period,  (and  who  might 
have  learned  it  in  their  trading  intercourse  with 
India),  first  planted  colonies  at  Cartha'ge,  and  in 
Spain ;  and,  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  Irish  historians, 
passing  from  thence  into  Ireland,  they  brought 
vriih  tliem  the  knowledge  of  this  art,  and  with  it 
those  useful  inventions,  the  spindle  and  the 
loom.  *  As  a  further  presumption  of  this  eastern 
origin,  die  word/ncfiV,  ^hich  (according  to  Cor- 

oiac's 

«  Dr.  Stephenson's  Etey  on  the  Koea  manafactnre,  in  tiiePtipert 
«r  the  Uterary  society  of  Bcltet ;  t  tt  fascicdtts,  of  which  die  writer 
bBft  lande  a  free  osei 
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mac's  glossary]  signifies  linen  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, is.  adduced  to  .shew,  from  its  similarity 
to  the  appellation,  India,  that  part  of  the  world, 
from  which  it  was  ultimately  derived ;  and,  among 
the  many  arguments  brought  fonvard  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  Irish  to  an  eastern  descent,  the 
early  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  cultivation 
of  flax  and  the  making  of  lin'on  are,  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  descent,  thought  not  to  be  the 
least  strong.  But,  not  to  intrude  farther  upon  so 
difficult  a  subject,  it  is  most  evident,  from  the 
very  first  English  writers  upon  Ireland,  that  linen 
made  in  their  own  country  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish  pople 
at  the  time  of  their  wriUng,  and  consequently 
that  it  must  at  that  time  have  been  a  general 
manufacture,  which  could  only  be  eflfecled  by  a 
long  lapse  of  time. 

In  all  their  descriptions  of  the  ancient  Irish 
dress,  mention  is  made  of  the  long  Cota  univer- 
sally worn  by  them ;  this  was  a  kind  of  shirt 
dyed  yellow,  open  before,  and  falling  below  the 
waist,  so  far  as  to  admit  of  being  occasionally 
folded  about  the  body,  and  made  fast  by  a  girdle 
round  the  middle;  of  some  the  sleeves  were  short, 
of  others  long,  coming  down  to  the  wrist;  even 
the  custom  of  dyeing  yellow,  Spencer  thinks,  came 

from 
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Srom  the  east :  **  it  was  devised,  (says  he),  in  those 
hot  countries,  where  saffron  is  very  common  and 
ia  *  rife,  for  avoiding ,  that  evil,  which  cometh 
of  much  sweating,  and  long  wearing  of  linen.** 
Lord  Bacon  assigns  a  more  delicate,  and  peiiiaps 
as  sound  a  reason  for  the  universal  use  of  linen 
shirts  dyed  with  saffron  among  the  Irish.  '^  The 
Irish  wear  saffroned  linen  shirts,  which  continue 
long  clean,  and  lengthen  life^  for,  saffron  being 
a  great  binder,  oily,  and  hot  without  sharpness^ 
is  very  comfortable  to  the  skin'',  f  %  But  the  late 
Countess  of  Moira  thought,  that  the  Irish  rather 
dyed  their  linen  with  a  species  of  moss,  (lichen) 
than  with  saffron,  which  indeed  is  very  probable, 
as  they  would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
it  in  the  early  ages,  while  navigation  was  in  its  in* 
fancy,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  grew  here; 
a^d  that  the  saffroned  coloured  linen,  in  which 
Cambden  mentions  that  O'Neil  and  his  followers 
were  clad  when  they  visited  Elizabeth,  was  dyed 
with  that  kind  of  lichen,  that  grew  upon  rocks, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  Irish  in  archil ;  and  it  re- 
sembles in  the  mass  that  shade  of  yellow,  which 

borders  on  brown. 

3  c  To 

♦  In  prevalence. — f  Bacon's  essays,  yol.   11.  449.  J — Archaeologta, 

and  Walker's  Essay  on  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish.    IV  researches' 

of  thii  iUugtvloas  female,  .which  have  appeared  on  this  and  other 

■tttjeetSy   leave  much  to  re|:ret,    that  more  from  her  pen  has  not 

met  the  public  eye. 
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To  ^diQie  MuhorkioBy  wbiek  are  cil^d  to  -pfor^ 
»  iveiy  anoiout  ottablisbneot  of  a  linen  *fiibric, 
lifimU  add  -oiheiis  e?en  of  gpealer  weight;  for,  in 
an  sot  of  Kemy  the  ^Sth  to  prevent  forestelltng, 
Uoeo  ^d  yacn  are  'fMirttculafly  specified,  ^ad  the 
Irish  mentioned  as  ^siponers  of  ibem  for  an  fann- 
died  yesLW;*  and^  in  tlie  reign  of  EligabetU, 
aaodier  act  vwui  passed  against  laying  flax  and 
hpmp  in  vivere  to  sleep ;  this  alone  shews  ihe 
gneat  qii4|ntity  of  these  materiak,  which  must  haye 
been  raised,  even  at  a  timd  when  Ireland  was  in 
the  midst  of  civil  war,  and  -torn  by  all  those  con* 
pulsions  that  follow  siioh  a  state.  Morryson  also^ 
who  w^  secretary  to  Lord  Mountjoy,  observes, 
dmt.  Ireland  yields  much  flax,  which  the  inha- 
bitants work  into  yam,  and  export;  and  there  is 
still  extaikt  another  act  restricting  the  higher 
orders  from  wearing  an  extravagant  quantity  of 
linen  in  their  shirto.  What  has  been  said  may 
suffice  to  shew  -the  l>igh  antiquity  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Iceland ;  for,  of  its  introduclien 
there  are  no  further  traces  than  what  has  been  said 
in  the  first  part  ef  tliis  section.     I  sliall,  thesefoie, 

«ow 

*  Ip  3M<n*J  History  of  Ihe  EjtpfwquQr,  tbe.  first  potice  is  found  of 
Ifiib  lipcn  ia  JSng1and.in  12!72,  Qenry  the  3d*s  reigo,  upon  occMmof 
»  qpsmd  Mwfen  tvo  ti^temfih  siIm>  stole  some  of  it  at  W<oclic«trT 
a«wpf  <iU»9r  goo(|p.*<^W»»l^0«»'s  AbquIs  qf  Cotm^tet 
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now  proceed  to  give  a  concise  view  of  its  progress 
since  it  becafne  a  great  national  object 

In  tbe  reign  of  Charles  the  1st  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Lord  Strafford,  who  adopted  ttie  most 
effectaal  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  it;  and, 
in  1673,  Sir  William  Temple  asselts  that,  if  the 
spinning  of  flax  was  encouraged,  we  should  soon 
beat  the  French  and  Dntch  out  of  the  market, 
though  in  that  year  England  imported  from  France 
to  the  amount  of  507,000/.  including  2S20  pair  of 
old  sheets.  In  1G78,  by  an  act  for  the  advancetnent 
of  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  this  traflRc  was  pro- 
Iiibited ;  but,  ih  1685,  James  the  2d  was  so  much  in 
Ae  French  interest,  that  he  obtained  a  repeal  of 
the  prohibitory  act  At  the  revolution,  however, 
the  importation  of  French  linen  was  declared  a 
nuisance  by  the  parliaments  of  the  thre6  king* 
doms,  and  finally  suppressed. 

Itk  the  year  1698,  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
was  excited  to  such  a  degree  by  the  prosperity  of 
the  woollen  ni^anufi^cture  in  Ireland,  that  bbth 
houses  of  parliament  addressed  the  king  to  dis- 
courage it,  promismg  at  the  same  time  eVery  en- 
couragement to  the  linen  trade.  This  stipulation 
was  announced  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland  by 
the  lords  justices,  in  which  both  houses  readily 
acquiesced;  and  tbe  transaction  has  ever  since 
A  been 
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been  considered  by  the  Irish  as  a  solemn  compacC 
between  the  two  countries ;   but  the  circumstance^ 
which  operated  more  than   any  other  to  gi-ve  that 
high  degree  of   perfection  to   our  fabrics,   which 
they  have   attained  since    the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  arose  from  the  rqpeal  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz^  which   drore  so   many  pro- 
testants   of    all  denominations   from  Fntnce,   and 
amongst  them  many  of  the  most  industrious  ma^ 
nufacturers   in   every  branch  of  the  Unen   trade 
•from    the   northern   provinces   of   that   kiugdom. 
Many  of  these   people,  from  their  attachment  to 
William  the  third,  were  attracted  to  these  king* 
doms,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  evils  that  awaited 
them  at  home,  and  were  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Ireland  by  the  measures,  that  had  been  taken  in 
favour  of  the  linen  trade.*    The  principal  of  these 
was  Mr.  Lewis  Cromelin,  who  obtained  a  patent 
for  carrying  on  and  improving   the   linen  manu- 
facture,  accompanied  with  a  grant  of  SOO/.  per 
annum   as  interest  of  10,000/.  to  be  advanced  by 
him,  aft  a  capital  for  carrying  on  the  same;  200/.  per 
annum    for    his  trouble;     120/.  per    annum    for 
three  assistants  ;  aud   60/.   a  year  for  the  support 
of   a  French   minister    in   the  town    of   Lisburo, 
where  many  of  them  settled.     Mr.  Cromelin'  was 
a  native  of  St.  Qulntin,  where  bis  ancestors  had 

.  carried 

*  The  act  for  Uieir  naturallzatioo  passed  id  1708. 
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carried  on  this  business  witli  great  success  for 
many  generations.  In  1705,  this  gentleman,  in  a 
work  writlen  on  this  subject,  successfully  com- 
bated the  prejudices,  which  prevailed  against  the 
culture  of  flax  and  the  making  of  linen.  It  con- 
sbted  of  six  chapters  on  the  following  subjects : — 
1st,  preparing  ground,  sowing,  weeding,  pulling, 
watering,  grassing  flax;  2d,  dressing  the  same; 
3d,  on  hemp;  4th,  spinning  and  spinning-wheels; 
5th,  preparing  the ' yarn,  and  on  looms;  6tb,  on 
bleaching. 

Preyiotts  to  Mr.  Cromelin's  time,  no  web  finer 
than  a  fourteen^'hundred*  had  been  made  in  Ire* 
land;  but  he  imported  a  thousand  looms  from 
Holland,  and  spinning  wheels  on  an  improved 
construction,  and  had  the  happiness,  before  he 
died,  of  seeing  his  exertions  for  the  improvement 
of  this  trade  crowned  with  success.  .  Though  ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  seem,  linen  was  not  ex« 
ported  free  of  duty  until  the  fourth  of  Anne; 
but  in  the  9th  of  that  reign  an  event  took  place, 
winch  is  justly  considered  as  of  great  importance 
in  the  history. of  this  business.  lo  that  year  was 
established  a  Board  of  trustees  of  the  linen  and 
hempen  manufactures;  and,  on  the  sixth  of  Oc- 
tober in  the.  same  year,  the  Duke  ^f  Ormond 
nominated  an  equal  number  of  trustees  for  each 

province. 

*  That  namWr  of  threadi  ki  the  breadth  of  the  weh. 
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province.  Id  the  eighth  year  of  Geoige  die  1st, 
1500/.  was  granted  to  them  to  build  a  linen-baU  ia 
Dublin,  for  the  more  regular  sale  of  white  liaen  ; 
and  in  the  tenth  of  the  same  reign  2fi00i.  was 
also  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
of  flax  and  hemp.  It  would  be  too  minute  for 
this  report  to  enter  into  a  detailed  accoont  of 
all  the  laws  passed,  and  regulatiofls  entered  into 
for  the  government  of  this  importaot  branch  of 
our  national  industry,  which  since  that  period  has 
rapidly  increased,  and  is  now  become  not  only 
the  staple  of  all  the  counties  of  Ulster^  but  haa 
spread  in  one  or  other  of  its  branches  &f  to  the 
west. 

PreTious  to  the  year  1728^  bleached  lineti  was 
sold  in  fairs ;  the  same  person,  who  manafactoTed 
it,  bleached  it  also.  Public  lappers  had  been  aj^ 
pointed  in  1719,  to  examine  and  measare  aM 
webs  brought  to  them;  for  it  was  found  incon- 
venient, when  the  manufactura  extended,  and 
brought  buyers  frOn  Dublin  aud  distant  parts, 
to  measure  each  piece  oo  the  afternoon  of  the  hk 
day.  These  lappers  were  fnmished  with-  a  sta« 
tutable  yard,  and  %vere  obl^^ed  to  pu«  their  nanea 
and  plaees  of  ^  abode,  which  was  done  with  a  seal 
on  every  webby  as  they  weve  answerable  for  the 
^uaatifty    and*  cpiaiity.     Since  the  separation  of 

maouiacturing 
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manufacturing  and  bleaching,  brown  linen  alone 
is  sold  in  the  markets  and  feirs ;  every  web,  that 
is  exposed  for  sale,  must  be  marked  by  a  brown 
seal  master,  who  gives  security  for  the  faithful 
^iiacharge  of  his  duty,  and  is  intttled  by  law  to 
cue  shilling  per  piece,  after  having  measured 
and  examined  it.  Inspectors  are  also  appointed 
as  well  as  seal  masters  hy  the  Linen  board;  the 
duty  of  these  inspectors  is  to  see,  that  there  is  no 
fraudulent  collusion  between  the  former  and  the 
weaver,  and  to  prevent  forestalling,  &c. 

When  this  manufacture  extended,  bleaching 
became  a  separate  business.  The  bleacher  bought, 
or  caused  to  be  bought  for  him,  the  brown  linen 
in  the  markets,  as  it  came  from  the  loom,  bleach- 
ing as  mnch  as  he  could  buy  on  his  own  account, 
and,  if  his  machinery  was  capable  of  it,  performing 
diis  operation  for  others,  who  did  not  possess  tliat 
conveniency  themselves.  The  old  utensils  tvere 
found  totally  inadequate  to  the  rising  trade;  and 
extensive  machinery,  which  of  late  years  has  un- 
dergone considerable  improvements,  now  supplies 
wieir  place. 

In  this  age  of  chemistry,  when  the  nature  of 
bodies,  so  far  as  they  affect  other  bodies,  is  so 
-well  understood,  the  art  of  using  the  materials, 
employed  for  whitening  linen,  must  also  be  much 

improved; 
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improved ;  consequently  a  less  portion  of  time  is 
now  taken  up  in  obtaining  that  pure  white,  which 
it  is  the  pride  and  profit  of  each  bleacher  tp 
bring  to  market ;  and,  apon  the  whole,  this  is  now 
accomplished  with  fewer  accidents,  and  more  ge« 
neral  safety^  than  in  the  infancy  of  the  art. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  white  linen-hall 
in  Dublin,  most  of  the  linen,  that  is  finished,  is 
sent  there,  where  drapers  or  factors  are  accom^ 
modated  with  rooms  for  exposing  ther  goods  to 
sale ;  or  they  are  consigned  to  correspondents  io 
different  parts  of  England.  The  Dublin  markets 
are  regulated,  in  point  of  time,  by  th6  Bristol  and 
Chester  fairs ;  and  a  general  assortment  of  linen 
is  presented  three  times  every  y^ar  to  buyers,  who 
resort  to  Dublin  from  ail  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

About  the  year  1785  an  attempt  was  made  to 
remove  the  sale  of  white  linen  from  Dublin  to 
the  manufacturiug  country ;  two  halls  were  built 
by  subscription,  one  at  Belfast,  the  other  at  Newry« 
The  latter  has  been  diverted  to  other  purposes; 
the  former,  although  it  does  not  rival  Dublin, 
and  has  ceased  to  hold  regular  markets,  possesses 
considerable  trade,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  en- 
abling merchants  to  assort  cargoes  for  exports- 
Uon. 

Having 
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Haying  given  this  general  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  liaeo  trade  of  Ireland,  I  shall  now  la)^ 
before  the  Ireader  the  most  authentic  documents 
of  its  progress  for  more  than  a  century  to  the 
present  time;  observing  that  what  is  here  said 
respects  the  whole  trade,*  and  not  that  of  any  par- 
ticular district  To  treat  of  it  locally  would  have 
been  most  difficult,  and  could  not  have  answered 
the  end  in  view,  that  of  impressing  the  vast  con- 
sequence of  this  staple  manufacture  to  the  ge* 
neral  interests  of  the  empire,  and  of  shewing  that, 
if  it  has  been  fostered  by  the  hand  of  power,  it 
bas  amply  repaid  every  degree  of  partiality  towards 
it;  and  that  the  wealth  it  brings  in,  and  the  num- 
bers it  maintains,  form  no,  small  support  to  thi» 
^reat  political  body. 


3d  In 
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.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  tb<i 
thirds  the  value,  of  linen  exported  wa& 
only  to  the  amount  of  ^6000.*  Not  quite 
twenty  years  after,  it  had  increased  to  so  great 
a  degree,  that  in  the  year 

% 

1710  1,688,574    yards  were  sent  abroad. 

1720  2,437,984 

1730  4,136,203 

1740  6,627.771 

17iO  11,200,771 

1760  13,375,456     These  two  years  it  had  declined  firm 

1761  12,048,881     what  it  was  in  1759. 

1762  15,550,676 

1763  16,013,105 

1764  15,101,085 

1765  14,355,205 

1766  17,892,102 

1767  20,148,170 
1763  18,490,019 

1769  17,796,705 

1770  20,560,750 

1771  25,376,808 

1772  20,599,178 

1773  13,551,700 

1774  16.916,674 

1775  *2:,502,000 

1776  20,502,587 

*  Mt»fherscT^t  Annals  qf  Commerce^ 
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Ymr,  Ydu  Linen  exported, 

11'^''  19,714,638        So  far  ai  1778,  I  have  extracted  from 

1778  21,945,729  Macpbenon'i  Annals  of  Commerce,  who 

1779  I  have  no  rHurn  far  these  observes  that,  by  the  bounty  on  coipor- 

1780  tvo  years,  tation  of  Irish  linens  from  England,  th« 

1781  March  25.     14,947,265  exportation  increased  from  40,907  yards, 

1782  24,970,303  which  it  was  in  1743,  to  3,450,284  yards, 

1783  16,039,705  which  it  was  in  1771.    For  the  first  sixty 

1784  24,961,893  years,  the  amount  is  given  only  ereiy  ten 

1785  26,677,647  years. 

1786  28,168.666        Wliat  follows,  from  1778  to  the  present 

1787  30,728j728  year,  I  owe  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Corry 

1788  35,487,691  of  the  Linen  Board,   who  applied  for  it 

1789  29,344,633  to    the    Inspector   General    of  Exports, 

1790  37,322,125  through  whose   Office  I   have  been  fur- 

1791  39,718,706  nisbed  with  it,  with  the  greatest  liberality. 

1792  45,581,667 

1793  43,312,657 

1794  43,259,764 

1795  42,780,340 


Yards,  Value,      Total  value, 

per  yd. 
s.    d,  £, 


179^ 

46,705,319 

7 

3,697.503 

From  1781,  to  this 

1797 

36,559,T46 

54 

2,665,814 

time,  all  the  linen  was 

1798 

33,497,171 

5i 

2,442,489 

computed  at  Is.  4d. 

1799 

38,466,289 

5* 

2,804,833 

per  yard;    since  this 

1800   ^ 

35,676,908 

7 

2,884,421 

date    the  real  value 

From  Martsh  25, 

has  been  put  on  them. 

1800,  to 

5  Jan. 

and  returned  to  the 

1801 

25,0V1,516 

1 

7 

1,982,473 

Inspector  Geiv ral. 

One 
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Yvii.      Vahe 

Total  vahe. 

p^fd. 

dtteyau'toita.. 

S 

£' 

#80f 

37,767,077    t    0 

3,779,707 

180:^ 

35,491,131    2    0 

3,549,113 

1804 

3T,432,365    no  value  gjnen. 

1805 

48,988,691     8    0 

4,298,862 

180^ 

43,534,971     1.17 

4,172,101 

186Y 

39,049,727    3    4 

4,555,801 

1608 

40,901,442    2    4 

4.771,834 

18dP 

43,904,382    2    8 

5,853,917 

1810 

37,061,859    2    6 

4,632,732 

Of  the   qnantitjr 

IMt 

36,8l6,971    2    4^ 

4,375,577 

made    in   the   yetr 
1810,  165,400iMceff 
werebleu:hed  in  the 
County  of  iUitrim,  or 
finished  brown;  TaJoe 
S39,820^ONm/y/»- 
ifeeior*i  Report,  ghm 
h  Mr.  Cany. 

Am  the  geiwral  srvrage  here  gifen  may  Appear  fmall,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  thai  a  considerable  <|aantity  of  ooane  linen  if 
flocported,  and  moch  of  it  as  it  oomes  firom  (he  loom;  oonseqnsntly 
it,  from  its  cheapness,  keeps  down  v6ry  much  the  price  of  the 
vhde. 


In 
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In  this  accouBt  of  the  progr^a  pf  the  li&^ii 
trade,  from  the  begifiDiag  of  the  laat  century, 
it  appears  to  have  made  regular  and  steady  ad- 
vances, until  the  check  it  received  during  the  war 
with  America;  from  that  time  it  declined  until 
peace  was.  established,  when  it  once  more  revived, 
and  seems  to  have  been  at  its  greatest  heiglit  from 
1792  to  1796;  from  tlxis  period  there  was  a  great 
falling  off,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  cotton 
business  then  established,  which  employed  so  nfianjr 
bands  formerly  attached  to  the  \veaving  of  linen. 
Jrom  1796  to  1304,  it  appears  to  liave  been  very 
steady  as  to  quantity,  though  much  advanced  in 
price.  In  1805,  there  was  an  increase  of  esporta- 
ti6n  in  yards  of  above  five  millions  and  a  half, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  return  of  so  many  linen- 
weavers  to  their  former  business ;  and  in  1 S09, 
though  the  average  price  was  higher  than  ever 
known  before,  the  quantity  exported  was  nearly 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  1 796  ;  at  that  time  the  cot- 
ton trade  received  such  a  shock,  that  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  those  concerned  in  it  to  discharge  the 
greatest  portion  of  their  workmen,  who  of  course, 
frooi  necessity,  were  obliged  once  more  to  return 
to  the  old  established  fabric.  In  the  years  ending 
in  1810  and  1811,  there  has  been  a  considerable 

falling 
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falling  off,  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  high  price 
of  flax,  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  cotton  trade 
in  a  certain  degree,  but  more  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  politics. 

From  this  short  survey,  some  pleasing  reflections 
must  arise  upon  the  general  steadiness  of  this  ma- 
nufacture, which,  though  subject  to  fluctuations, 
has  never  at  any  time  been  so  far  reduced  as  to  be 
threatened  with  a  total  overthrow.  This  may  be 
attrib^ted  to  mapy  causes;  those,  which  appear 
most  obvious,  are  the  general  and  necessary  de- 
mand for  the  article  itself,  and  the  difficulty  of 
transplanting  a  trade,  which,  Arom  its  nature,  re- 
quires such  a  multitude  of  hands ;  for  every  trial 
yet  made  in  this  inventive  age,  to  spin  flax  into 
fine  yarn  by  machinery,  has  hitherto  proved 
abortive. 

The  varieties  of  our  linen  fabrics  are  cambrics,* 
some  of  them  made  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness 
and  perfection,  so  as  to  equal  the  best  foreign  ; 
tickens;  broad  and  narrow  sheeting;  twilled  and 
plain  chequer,   with  a  number  of  coarser   articles. 

To 

^  Cloth  of  this  description,  under  fire  sbillingi  pecyard,  is  called 
hvn;  above  that  price,  cambric.  The  great  markets  for  ibis  are 
Li.-.lnirn  and  Lurg^n.  In  that  neijibbourbood  cambric  has  becD 
nade,  that  sold  for  1/.  2s.  9</.  per  yard,  unbleached.  In  the  ex- 
ports of  linrn  cambrics  are  included. 
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To  these  must  be  added,  dadaask,  damask-diaper, 
and  diaper; — ^these  require  particular  notice.     It 
appei^rs  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Linen  Board, 
that  these  manufactures  were  general  in  the  north 
of   Ireland  before   1712.      In   1728,    Mr.  James 
Bradshaw  presented  a  paper  to  the  Linen  Board, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  diaper  trade,  and  the 
committee  sent  him  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  to 
inform  himself  of  the  metliod  of  making  diapers. 
In   consequence  of  Mr.  Bradshaw's  observations, 
the  trustees  appointed   him  to  provide  all  mate^- 
rials    necessary,    and    to    carry  on    the  business 
after  the  Dutch  method.     In   1730,  John  Holdea 
was  appointed  to   try  experiments  relative  to  his 
inventions    in    the    manufacture   of    diapers;     a 
loom   and  money  were  provided  for  him  to  carry 
on  the  work.     But  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture   of  damask,  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in 
a  degree  of  perfection    hitherto  unequalled,   was 
reserved  for  the  late  Mr.  William  Coulson,  father 
of  the  present  prdprietors  of  the  manufactory,  who 
established  it  at  Lisburn,  in  the  year  1766,  where 
this  beautiful  branch  of  the  linen  business  is  now 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  John  and  William  Coulson, 
who,  by  their  attention,  have  brought  it  to  vie  with 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.     Foreign  courts. 


( 
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w  weU  u  tbtl  of  St.  Jai9€t%  have  been  snpplied 
with  uUe-lmen  from  liieir  mamifcctory. 

Tbe  nscbioery  of  the  looms,  on  which  this  cloth 
u  wrought,  (some  of  which  are  fomished  with  five 
thousand  sets  of  puliies)  is  of  so  complicated  a  na- 
ture as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  such 
a  deicription,  aa  could  convey  an  adequately  clear 
idea  to  a  person,  that  has  never  seen  it,  and  of 
the  method  made  use  of  to  shew  a  pattern  or  pic- 
ture upoiT  a  ground,  where  both  ground  and  pat- 
,  tern  are  equally  colourless ; — ^yet,  though  the  weft 
and  tbe  warp  are  alike  white,  the  pattern,  when 
worked  into  cloth,  assumes  quite  a  different  degree 
of  shade  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  web.  The 
patterns  are  extensive  and  varied.  Rich  centre- 
pieces are  in  many  of  the  cloths  ornamented  with 
borders  of  fruit  ^nd  flowers ;  coats  of  arms,  crests, 
and  mottoes  are  introduced  into  others. 

These  cloths  are  made  of  yarn,  of  different  de- 
grees of  fineness,  so  high  as  to  fifteen  hanks  in 
the  pound,  and  are  from  1^  to  3^  yards  wide; 
i(Mne  have  been  made  so  long  as  20  yards.  The 
napkins  are  from  |  to  |  wide,  and  are,  as  well  as 
tbe  lay-overs  and  slips,  of  correspondent  patterns 
with  tl>e  cloths,  and,  when  made  to  suit  those  witli 
anus,  have  generally  a  crest  or  cypher  inserted  on 

each 
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«ttdi.  Some  of  these  patterns  ate  so  eztensivei 
as  to  require  from  four,  to  sixteen  persons  to  at- 
tend the  loom,  in  which  they  are  produced. 

There  is  a  newly  invented  draw-loom,  in  which 
the  pattern  is  worked  without  an  assistant;*  it  is 
used  for  the  more  common  kinds  of  table-linen, 
but  is  not  much  approved  of,  and  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  limited  and  common  patterns.  In 
the  manufisctory  at  home  about  fifty  looms  are 
employed  for  damask,  and  damask-diaper,  which 
require  about  two  hundred  hands. 

Diaper  is  mostly  wove  by  the  journeymen  at 
home,  and  some  damask-diaper  also.  Besides  what 
is  made  for  this  establishment,  there  is  a  great 
deal  manufactured  in  the  country,  both  by  those 
who  employ  weavers,  and  by  weavers. upon  their 
own  account;  but  thii  establishment  alone  employs^ 
in  and  out  of  the  factory,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  looms,  giving  employment,  one  with  tlie  otber^ 
to  two  hands  each,  making  the  whole  number  about 
five  hundred. 

The  earnings  in  this  trade  are  but  small  in  the 

beginning;  the  apprentices  have  from  four  to  six 

shillings  per  week;   finished  workmen  have  earned 

so  high  as  .thirty  shillings  per  week ;.  but,  between 

3  E  this 

*  Called  a  djrnB-Apy.-^For  this  sUtement  I  am  indebted  to  the  at- 
IMtioii  of  Mr.  Walter  Ooaltcm,  of  the  hoose  of  Cottlsoo,  JLisbum. 


tliU  utit  the  fim-meotiotfed  stim^i  the  gmdatiohi 
al«  fdttoixs  aee^ding  to  AM  inti  di^eii^ce. 
Where  tU<i  worirtnan  weicves  upbo  his  O^n  accoant; 
h\u  pro6t  spends  not  only  oh  hf6  0#ir  exertionsp 
bbtoiTbitfsldn,  oft  g^Od'-fytiiiM  itfp\itth^ng  hU 
Hiat^ti^'.  IF  thi&  yUrri  is  laid  in  tiieitp,  the  {Profit 
tit  iiM  is  add^  to  the  n^rk ;  if  deAr,  it  is  often 
h  diminution  Of  it; — «o  it  itf  in  etery  branch  of 
fhe  ISrtfen  Utde,  where  the  weater  is  the  proprietor 
6t  hh  yttrn,  which  is  either  bought,  or  spun  in  his 
own  family.  When  the  yarn  belonjg;!  to  another,  he 
is  then  paid  a  fixed  price  for  weaving  th&  web^  bis 
^atnid^gs  are  then  certain,  und  depend  entirely 
lipcm  bimielf,  ^  there  are  stated  wliges  for  every 
degree  of  fineness,  by  the  yard  or  pi^ce*  Without 
tfnt^tiiig  into  the  particulars  of  each  web,  of  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  fineness,  the  Weekly  eafnhig  of  a 
^obd  linen-weaver,  who  works  for  to  employer, 
inay  aVeiige  about  sev^en,  and  sometimes  eight 
shilKngs.  Inferior  wofl^men  do  not  make  Within 
one  third  of  that  sum,  Many  weavers  have  small 
^rms,  aiid  only  employ  them^Wes  in  this  way  du- 
rhtg  the  intevvals  of  their  farming  ocoopations, 
lifany  of  them  are  the  60ns  of  farmets,  who  assist 
in  the  tioA  of  the  Und,  at)d  then  return  to  the 
looih;  and  most  of  those,  who  follow  this  trade^ 
and  live  in  the  country,  have  gardens  and  ground 

allawed 
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allowed  for  setting,  potatofsj  -so. -that  few  ane  Widi^ 
Qtil^  some  additiDavto  their  ostensible  chilling*-— «- 
These  people,  tbik  liiring'  diqiersed  ia4l|e  country, 
are,  ifi  generai^olP  a  better  desoriiptioa  ^a  4ibose 
#fae  fiveJatowns;  they  are  oKye  out,of  the  way* 
of  teioptidori  affjl  of  •  bad  exaipple. 


The  spinning  of  flax  being,  fii^  M^SfflV^kf:: 
diffused  than  even  the  weaving  of  linen,  and  much 
more  b^ing  prgdui^d  than  can  be^(figIoyed  in  (Iiat 
way,  tlje  ^urpl^s  yarn  has  l^itherU)  been  exported 
in  l^rgp  quantitie3.  to  England  .|^l4.  fo  S{:^Qt|ii(nd. 
This  .d^m^d  has  proved  a  great  r^pifj^^e,  ijpti^ly 
to  tl\e^i^jmpers..qf  ^he  north  of  Ir^ao^,  by^ke^p- 
ing  up  th^  price,  but  to  those  in  Jdi^  j^est^  y(bfsre 
yamjs  qn^de  in  \^ge  quantities,  ^pd.wber/e  tt}ere 
are  ppt  h^nds  tP  ^eave  it.  For..9opfe.  yeafs  4)ast, 
however,  .(his  byaipess  has  been  qh^^  on  the  .de* 
cline,  and  of  late  lias  been  ne^rl^  .f^  low  a^  in 
the  beginning  of  ^  the  last  century.  This  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  waqt  of  demand,  in  fh^  fii^st  yi- 
stai^,  from. the  west  of  En^ls^nd,  vfjl^^ij^  9^^ 
quantities  were  usjsd  in  tljie  .ftronger  cottpiv 
branches,  which  are  now  made  entirely  of  cqi^ 
ton.    The  exportation  to  Scotland  still  continues, 

but 
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but  is  not  80  great,  though  much  of  it  is  used  m 
the  making  of  thread.  But  what  I  understand  haa 
given  the  great  bttokef  is  the  taking  off  the  dutiea 
aa  the  importation  of  foreign  yam  to  England. 
With  what  good  policy  that  has  been  done,  I  will 
not  presume  to.  say ;  but  certainly  this  blanch  haa 
suffered  much  by  it. 

To  this  I  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the  num* 
bers  of  £Wis.  taken  from .  1710,  up  to  January, 
1811,  at  different  periods,  which  will  shew  the 
matter  at  one  view : 


reaf. 

Cwts, 

rear. 

Cuts. 

17X0 

7,975 

1764 

31,715 

1720 

15,122 

1765 

26,127 

1730 

10,083 

1766 

35,018 

1740 

18,542 

1767 

30,274 

i7io 

22,373 

1768 

32,590 

1760 

8i,'842 

1769 

37,037 

1761 

39,699 

1770 

33,417 

1762 

35,950 

1771 

34,166 

1763 

34,498 

• 

'  So  far  I  have  taken  from  Macpher9on*s  History 
of  Commerce^  who  goes  no  lower  down.  What 
follows,  is  from  the  Ihspector-Generars  Office,  to 
this  yearj  from  1802, 

Year. 
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Tear.       CwU.  Year.      Cwts. 


1802 

22,492 

1807 

8,705 

laos 

9,315 

1808 

18,448 

t«04 

7,8*7 

1809 

25,392 

J  805 

8>967 

18l<> 

13,701 

1806 

7,075 

l&Il 

6,049 

Ending  5ch  Jan.  ISll. 

A  odeulation,  .  tolerably  accurate,  may  be  made 
of  the  nuDdbers  annually  employed  in  weaving  for 
exportatioTiy  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  yards 
of  linen,  which  a  weaver,  on  an  average,  can  woHl 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  For  this  purpose  I  shall 
calculate  upon  a  seventeen-bundred  web,  which  is 
about  the  medium  fineness ;  of  tliese,  a  tolerably 
good  workman  can  weave  one  of  twenty-five  yards 
in  length  every  three  weeks,  provided  be  meets 
with  no  interruption ;  this  would  be  seventeen  in 
the  year,  or  fi>nr  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards, 
allowing  one  week  for  recreation,  or  other  avo- 
cations. But,  as  the  majority  of  linen-weavers  have 
some  other  calling,  which  takes  a  part  of  their 
.time  from  tlie  trade,  and,  as  many  of  them  only 
work  occasionally  on  it,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  say,  that  more  than  the  fourth  of  the  quantity 
af  yards  may  be  deducted  firom  what  is  suted' 

above 
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above  as  a  full  yearns  work^  which  leaves  twelve 
webs,  or  about  316  yards,  to  fouDd  the  calculatioa 
upon.  Taking,  therefore,  the  average  exp^itfttioii 
of  yards  fbr  the  last  seven  yeavs,  vniiich  is  found 
to  be '40,612,567,  and  dividing  it  by  316  yards, 
the  average  annual  weaving  of  one  man,  it  will 
give  nearly  the  number  annually  employed  in  the 
supply  of  tt^  e^$p9tt  of  linen,  wliich  by  this  pro- 
cess is  found  to  be  128,584. 

1]hp  numbl^r  of  weavers  beiog  .  aacertatoe^,  it 
^iU  not  be  di$cjuU  to  ascertain  the  tpropornioa  of 
spinners   i^ecf^^^^y  to   keep   ttieoi  sopQlied  witk* 
yarn ;  for  this  ,piutpQ^  r^pur^e  mm%  he  bad  to 
the  qiiaotity  pf  yArn  con^mned  by  a  weaver  of 
lipe^  10    jbb^.  yeao.   and  to  tb$^  .produced  by  a 
spipppr  in.  tjie  ;itMne.ti|iie.    A. web  of  seventeen- 
hiiD^red  thready  in  bres^dtb,  and  ^vy^nty-five  ^ds 
ia,iwgth,  sjuch^  tfas.  already  betin  mentioned,  rer 
quires  .fifty- four  huok^  of  .yarn,  qf  fyt^r  hanks  to 
the  pouofl.    Twelve  of  these  w^bs.(t|)f  ,workof  a 
year)  wlU  therefoiie  r^c^uire  648  ha^k$.     iioyr  a 
common-rate   spinnpr   cafi  in  a  week  make  fiv^ 
hanks  of  yam  of  tbi^t  fin^ii^ss   (which  is  the.  i^- 
gulft^ed  quantity) ;  thi3  in  a  ypv  .i^  2^P ;  the  pisp- 
portion,  therefore,  b^twi^ep  64^^  hai^^   tbe  con-^ 
Symplon  of  tlie  wpavier,  aud  2W  the  prpduce  of 
the  spinner^  b^ii^g  pejurly  ^  fi^e  to  fflro^    gtveji 

two 
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two  tod  ft  half  spinners  to  one  weaver;  tlie  total 
of  weavers  then  being  128,5849  that  of  spinnersr 
0iust  be  321,460..  In  this  account  of  die  trade^ 
nothing  is  said  of  the  weavef^  and  spinners  em- 
ployed in  the  home  consumption ;  what  Uiat  is  I 
cannot  take  iipon  me  ^ven  to  ford)  a  conjecture.  But 
to  supply  a  couutry  which,  contains  more  than  four 
millions  of   inhabitants,    all  of  wboift  wear  linen 
more  or  less  fine,  with  this  necessai-y  article  of  com^ 
fort  and  of  dress,  must  require  a  great   additional 
number  of  hands,  thut  cannot  here  be  brought 
forward,  nor  computed.     Ttie  other  occupations, 
i^hich  depend  upon    this,    also   require    a  great 
accession  of  numbers — the  farmer  for  raising  the 
material ;  the  miller  who  scutches  it ;   the  hackler 
who  dresses  it ;  the  bleacher;  the  lapper ;  the  mill 
and  wheelwright ;  the  carpenter;  the  manufacturer 
of  soap,  of  vitriol,  and  of  kelp — in  fact  every  in- 
dividual, from  the  highest  to  tl>e  lowest,  in  some 
degree  affected  by  its  influence. 

Spinning  of  flax  by  machinery  has  been  some 
time  ago  added  to  our  manufactures ;  for  certain 
kinds  of  fabrics  the  yarn  produced  in  this  way 
is  well  adapted ;  but  they  are  of  the  coarser  kinds. 
From  ^e  inequality  of  length  and  thickness  in  the 
raw  material  (arising  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
collected,  being  the  produce  of  such  a  variety  of 

grounds! 
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grounds)  the  difficulty  of  making  fine  yum  in  this 
way  has  not  ye^  been  overcome;  what  is  iilad« 
musty  however,  be  good,  as  tlie  flax  i^ould,  in 
general,  afford  to  be  much  finer  spun  than  it  is* 
There  are  two  mills  erected  for  this  purpose,  I  am 
informed;  one  at  Crumlin,  by  Mr.  J.  Ferguson^ 
the  other  near  Bally mena,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bryan; 
what  number  of  hands  are  employed  I  have  not 
heardy  nor  their  earnings. 

CaUon. 

*'  So  early  as  the  year  1777,  on  a  tour  through 

North  Britain,  the   late  Robert  Joy  conceived  the 

scheme  of  introducing  into  this  then  desponding 

kingdom  the  more  intricate  branches  of  the  cottpD 

manufacture,  .which  had  proved  unfailing  sources 

of   industry  and   opulence  to  the  sister  country. 

To  this  he  was  principally  prompted  by  a  desire 

to  render  service  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  workiDg 

poor,     particularly    linen-* weavers    and    spinnersy 

whose  livelihoods  are  often  rendered    precarious, 

when  a  nation  depends,  as  ours  then  did,  almost 

solely  on  a  single  manufacture,  sometimes  as  much 

depressed  as  at  others  prosperous.^'  * 

Having 

*  Extract  from  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Roliert 
Joy,  Dublin  Evening  Post,  April,  17S5>  when  the  geoenl  &cts  co». 
taincd  in  thii  paper  were  recent 
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HaviQg^.  in  cmj^nctioD  with  Thomas  M^Cabe, 
jsQggested,  that  ^ihe  spinning  of  cotton -yam 
mighl,,  as  an  iatroductory  step,  be  a  fit  and 
profitable,  employmenit  .for  children'  in  the  Belfast 
Poor-boase»  .  seveval ,  of  tltem  were  accordingly 
set  to.  work  on  the  common  wheel;  bnt,  the  va- 
.riQUs  macbinery  in  England  giving  that  countiy 
so  gr^t  a  sMperiority,.it  was  found  tlmt  no  be- 
nefit could  be  gained  without  the  .introduction/of 
it  here* 

A  spinning  i  machine  ..was  thereCare  '  made  in 
Belfast,  at  tluir  instance  and  expense,  under  the 
direction  of  N.  Gidmshaw^  cotton  and  limdn  printer, 
froim  EJnglandy.  who  had  some  time  Iiefore  settled 
in,  diis  (Country;  and  shortly  after  an  experienced 
jspinoer  was  brought  oyer  by  Mr.  Joy  from  Soob- 
landj  to  .ins^ttOt  the  children. in  the; houses  Akp 
under  (he  sam^-  direction,  and. at  the  expense  of 
the  gentlemen  mentioned,  a  carding  machine  vras 
erected,  to  go  by  water,  at  Mr.  Grimshaw^s,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the .  Poor-house,  and 
wrought  by  |iand.    .... 

Aftpr)  Me^rs.  Joy  and  M^Ct^be  ;had  in  vain  sor 
licited  the  co-op^mtion  and  pecuniary  .aid  of 
others,,  in  ]pp;Q9eoutifig  a  spb^suie  fraught  with  sueb 
^ation^^l  advaiUtikge^  they  .p^iposed  sa  ttausfer  .of 
^beir  m^hinery  at  $.rst.  cost  to  theinana(g:eirs  of 
the  9hariUbIe  institutipi^,  promising  as  strict  at* 
3  F  tention 
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teDttoa  te  *be  sucoces  «f  the  meaiure^  as  if  the 
«aioliimeot  vms  to  be  their  onrii. 

On.  the  vifusel  of  the  cooMiitliel^  to  nm  tMe 

risk  of  m  new  ttodehakii)^,  «he  ociginet  preprieccnis 

Imaed  theimetves  inid  a  eempany,    wiA  addi- 

lienal  pacttiers,  under  the  firm  of  Joy,  SfGabe, 

B,wA  M^rteken,    end  cooimolttd  mA  thfe  same 

ehkkikahle  itikitrnfon  fbr  a  ntmlber  of  Rs  chiMretiy 

raB  wdi  as  ibr  the    use  of  their  Tacaiit  roonra. 

rhey  dispatched  a  skilful  mechanic  to  England^ 

Hfho  at'  peraonal  risk,  and  considemble^^cpensey 

'pjocured  a  -mioHte  knowledge  of  ihe  most  kn- 

proved   British   madHnesy,   wbieh   the  inventofa 

land  ^pmprietoM  vntended  40   hste  'kept  a  secret 

%ollr  fbMpi  tUs  wid  foreign  cotfntriety.    On  fiis  re^ 

•msm,  tkey  4ni»cted  a  new  earding  nhehSne,  ^  aa^ 

qp^or  structttw  to'  the  Jfivst  *  ittipeMM:t  one,  and  m 

^immig^noy  '«f  n  ifdndtes,  then  reckoned  « 

iarge  ode^  drfiering  maiertaUy  In' its  constmciion 

>fixMh  tbe«thec. 

In  a  nemorial  %  the  Dafelin  Soetety,  piaying^ 
for  aid,  from  which  the  substancte  -of  ihts  states 
tnent  of  facUs  i;^  prltieii^ly  ekraiCted,  tkey  in- 
.formed  the  (Boaf^  -ihwt,  so^r^frDm  eoefining>Aieir 
iketpes  of  gsjin  «o  chemseiii^s,  ^thc^  kad'iencoufaged 
4he  pcA^Kc  to  «v«ll  it^lf  of  lAiek  discoveries 
ffhey  had  exffosed  ^fk^t  «ia£kiaery    to    public 

•riew; 
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"^iem;  peiMitt€d  Mmbera^  even  fnMn  dtstant  p8rt% 
to  be  uught  in  their  mpuptmeiits»  wiihoot  any 
oliBrge  for  sudi  iadalgenee;  and  pronftoled  the 
piogreM  of  the  nkatniftLcmre  of  cottonsi  4imitiea^ 
and  MarNiUcs  qiiilti^g^  equally  by  eJcample  and 
insiraecion.* 

The  magnitude  of  thosD  iMprovetileDtfl  at  the 
time  it  noir  to  be  estimated  by  comparidon.  Prior 
lo  tbii^  from  eigbt  to  ten  oiic«  per  dny  were  the 
aoanty  prodace  of  the  moft  laborfons  spihner  oft 
tlie  commoa  eibeely  while  in  the  same  time 
not  more  than  a  single  pound  could  be  carded 
by  hand.  On  their  jenny  ei  72  spindtes,  72 
Irish  hanka  were  spun  weekly^  $n  increase  of 
fbmrteeii  tt>  one.  These  exerdons  were  in  time 
fpHewed,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  by  Messrs.  If  at.  Wil-- 
ton  and  Niohoiss  Grimshaw,  both  since  deceased. 
To  the  talens%  property,  and  adfi^htunnis  spirit 
ef  tke  former  of  these  tw^  gentlemen,  and  to 
the  practical  knowledge,  genius,  and  industry  of 
the  latter,  diis  country  sounds  very  highly  in- 
debted. 

The  first  mill  for  spinouig  twist  by  water  in 
Iceland  was  buik^by  thein  hi  tbe  year  1784,  from 

which 

*  Wboerer  wtibet  to  inquira  fiiilher  into  this  niliject  it  re« 
Smed  to  tht  meatorial  itteir,  to  th«^  tXiblm  Society,  aiMl  to  minutes 
aa  Um  looks  o:  tiM  Bdflut  ChariUblo  Society.. 
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which  date  the  Irish  cotton  dBnanufActures  were 
considered  imply  established. 
.  Id  tiie  year  1800,  only  twenly-tbree  years  from 
the  origin  of  the  enterprize  by  Joy  and  M*Cabe» 
It  appeared  in  evidence  before  parliament,  thai 
the  cotton  manufactures,  wliich  they  had  thus  itt« 
troduced,  gave  employment  to  13,500  working 
people,,  and,  including. all  manner  of  persons  oc- 
cupied in  various  ways,  to  twenty-seisen  thousand, 
within  a  circuit  of  only  ten  miles^  but  compre^ 
bending  within  its  bounds  the  towns  of  Belfast 
and  Lisbqrn, 

It  deserves  remajrk«  that,  as  iar  as  machinery  is 
epncerned,  a  poqr-house  was  die  cradii^  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  Irdand ;  and  that  the  detail  now 
given  should  be  a  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  every 
individual,  as  it  demonstrates  bow  much  may  be 
effected  by  aJimited  ci^iul  and  ardent  £eai. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  early  iniroductioD 
of  a  manufacture,  already  of  immense  and  in* 
creasing  importance,  has  been  traced  to  the  per- 
severance of  two  members  of  society,  actuated 
by  a  wish  to  create  useful  employment  for  un- 
fprtunate  infants,  to  assist  the  working  classes  at 
a  timei  when  the  linen  manufacture  was  in  its  naost 
depressed  state,  and  to  render  a  permanent  be* 
ueiit  to  the  community  at  large. 

Ta 
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To  the  above  interesting  and  authentic  detail 
of  the  establidiment  of  the  cotton  mantifactare  in 
the  neighboarbood  of  Belfast,  I  shall  add  the 
present  state  of  the  business  as  furnished  to  me 
by  Mr.  John  M^Craoken.  It  appears,  by  the  weekly 
lists  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of  Belfast, 
that,  for  the  year  ending  1811,  there  were  im* 
ported  14,320  bags  of  cotton  wool,  of  which  were 
exported  3,007,  leaving  for  home  conaomption 
11,313  bags,  which,  at  20L  per  bag,  comes  to 
226,260/.,  which  raw  material,  when  manufactured, 
is  estimated  at  one  million  sterling. 

Since  the  union^  the  number  of  steam-engine^ 

erected   in   a  circuit  of  about  ten  -miles  around 

Belfast,  is  1 5^  equal  to  212  horse  power,  driving 

99,000   sptttdtes ;  the  cost  of  these  works  above 

120,000/  ;*  besides  these  there  are  six  factories,  die 

machinery  of  which  is  wrought  by  horses,   or  by 

hand,  and  twelve  spinning- mills  driven   by  water, 

containing  above  50,000  spindles,  so  that  the  total 

maybe  stated  at  150,000  spindles.  Mr. M'Cracken^s 

mill,  containing     14,000    spindles,    employs    20o 

persons  within  the  walls,  so  that,  according  to  this 

proportion,  the  whole  number  of  spindles  may  be 

computed  /to  employ  near  22,000  persons  in  tlic 

first  instance. 

The 
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The  groM  w«g^ of  a  fl|itDaer  are  SU.ls.  per  week ; 
ent  of  this  three  diUdven  ave  to  be  paid  from  three 
to  tit  shilhiigi  per  week;  say  the  ivhole  13#.  which 
leevet  toe  good  jouroeyaMii  1/.  14*.  set  wagea 
per  week«  Eaeb  ^indle  k  capable  of  fcpiMiiig 
one  end  a  half  ba&k  per  day,  wfaieb  mahe^  ior 
150,000  spiflrdle^  2S^,000  banks;  the  ttanber 
of  working  days  being  313  in  the  jeat,  the 
total  nuBiber  of  haaks  spun  in  that  period  are 
70,iS5vOOOv 

Caleulaliog  therefore  upon  70  miilioiis  of  hanks 
or  skeins  of  yam,  each  skein  eonaistiog  of  SO 
ibreads^  and  18  of  these  taken  as  a  spangle ;  the 
average  number  of  weavers^  necessary  in  ode  year 
to  work  up  this  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  the  same 
time  is  found  to  be  nearly  eleven  thousand;  6361 
skeins  being  equal  to  the  work  of  one  weaver 
for  that  period,  as  extracted  from  the  books  of^ 
a  considerable  muslin  manufacturer  in  the  town 
of  Belfast.  In  addition  so  this,  the  quanti^  of 
imported  yarn  must  be  taken  ilito  coasldolltion) 
which  may  come  to  one-half  6(  what  is  spun  at 
home,  which  will,  make  the  total  number  of  those^ 
employed  in  weaving,  sixteen  thousand  fivehuodred. 
If  to  these  again  afe  added  the  attendants  upon 
the  looms,  who,  taken  at  a  low  calculation,  are 
as  one  to  two  looms^   the  numbers  will  be  nearly 

twenty-ftve 
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URnhy-fiKf^  ihfmmni^  and  tiM  total  numbef  i$, 
fipen  tlw  bc»t  gpoiuMlsy  aveited  to  be  inerMtedi 
at  l^istQlie-^UUifaora^  by  those  who  are  occti- 
|Me4ft  aa  4lr8a()y  jsieadooed  in  the  spinning  Ae* 
pantBQKenty  ia  bleaiclMiig^  caibroideringy  maUng  of 
lopoil^  raedib  aiid  a.  long  etoetero  of*  o|her  tfade?, 
wUcb  d^p0)d  iit>on  k,  besides  the  artists  and 
persons  of  difierent  descriptioosy  who  are  engaged 
in  the  oaJ^co  printieg  bnainesa,  wbich  is  ao  -ex- 
teosiirelj  4:i|med  i>n  a(-4be  dMkrent  greens.* 
Upon  these  ^lata  k  is  ^t^maedj  that  mat  less  than 
90^000  iadividnaJn  denve  a  ^aad  siippisvt  fram 
the  muslin  4wd  calj^o  bvdiihes  .of  diis  tmde^ 
taking  in  all  the  diffeiireot  departooients. 

The  machinery  of  Mr.  M^Cnaoken's'eotton-'weiles 
lequirea -600  twis  (Of  coals  per  omiaai,  in  wfaich 
ptop^MoUf  in  the  eiscuit  .of  ten  /siles  sound  iBel* 
fast,  6000  tpns  ase  j»quittd  for  one  }^car*s  coir- 
aunpyptioD.  This  e^npioys  ten  vessels,  of  lOO  tens, 
in  thecQi4  Vf^l^  the  caals  everaf^ng  about  twenly* 
five  shillings  per  ton,  Belhie  the  eBsction  of  ma» 
chinery  all  the  ^sottpo-yacn,  used  in  die  different 
fabncsy  was  import^ii  and,  Ibougb  tbece  is  smll  an 

importation, 

*  Thcte  greent  belong  to  Menn.  Orimshawt,  Aarrow,  Staotca 
and  Co.  E^glifh  and  Sbclairy  and  Stewart  Dono.  The  beauty  and 
tancftjFoC tMr  psltwsi,  Jm.  sre  4oo  «sD  ^K^^-.-n  to  rtqnire  a  pa«> 
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impoctfttion,'  the  advantage  mast  be  great  indeed, 
when  it  is  leat  by  seventy  mtUioDs  and  a  half  of 
hanksi  which  gives  eaiployneDt  in  this  braodi 
alone  (as  is  seen  above)  to  such  a  nunlber  of 
persons,  merely  on  this  one  operation^  befidea 
the  activity  imparted  to  the  many  trades^  that  are 
connected*  with  it,  which,  until  lately,  was  lost  to 
this  country. 

.  The  yarn,  thos  prodaced,  is  made  into  all  the 
varieties  of  cotton  goods>*  that  are  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country,  ALt  of  which, 
until  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  indnstiy, 
were  imported.  The  home  consumption  is  in 
ittelf  so  great,  that,  to  supply  it,  a  most  important 
object  is  gained,  wre  we  never  to  go  farther;  and 
it  is  the  most  sure  market,  though  probably  not 
the  most  extensive  ;*  and  certainly  Uiis  business 
has  answered  the  end  of  giving  to  the  industrious 
inhabitants  of  this  and'  the  neighbouring  counties 
a  second  source  of  support,  of  which  they  hare 
fortunately  availed  themselves. 

From  this  general  and  concise  view  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  cotton  trade,  compared  with  its 
humble  beginning,  we  cannot  avoid  being  struck 
with  the  rapid  progress  it  has  made  within  little 

more 

*  In  1810»  mtttlio»  to  tbe  amount  of  60501.  cMtoat  and  oottoo^ 
irarn  bare  been  exported  from  Betfaft,  amoaathig  to  S0,57SA 
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more  than  thirty  years  (from  the  time  the  idea  was 
first  adopted  by  the  benevolent  mind  of  him,  who  - 
was  the  primary  mover  in  this  matter)  in  a  county, . 
where  it  was  hitherto  nearly  unknown.  But  froiit 
a  country  used  to  habits  of  industry,  where  the 
spinning-wheel  is  in  the  hands  of  every  female, 
and  the  shuttle  ii^  those  of  most  of  the  males, 
every  thing  may  be  expected,  when  an  object  is 
crffered  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  out  its  ex- 
ertions. Thus  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  17th, 
and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries;  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Ireland^ 
industrious  even  at  that  day,  as  soon  as  encourage-* 
ment  was  given  to  the  linen  trade,  saw,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  with  avidity,  and  n^tde  a  progress, 
not  inferior  (the  times  considered)  to  what  the 
cotton  has  done  of  late,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  and  which  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  prosperity,  which  their  descendants 
enjoy. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  cottoa 
business,  from  the  idea  of  its  injuring  our  staple 
^lanufacture ;  but  this  idea  does  not  appear  to  be 
just ;  though  taking  hands  from  it  makes  the  sup« 
ply  for  exportation  smaller,  that  supply  is  more 
easily  disposed  of;  and  those  hands,  thus  employed, 
give  us  Mt  home  what  we  should .  otherwise  be 
9  Q  ebliged 
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obliged  to  seek  for  abroad ; — and  as  to  its  spoiling 
the  linen  ^weavers,  by  using  tbera  to  a  lighter  kind 
of  work,  in  case  they  should  be  entirely  bred  t& 
the  cotton  at  the  beginning,  and  afterwards  have 
recourse  to  tbtf  other,  for  want  of  employtneat 
in  it,  certainly  it  is  not  more  difficult  for  a  man, 
who  knows  how  to  weave  cotton  well,  to  leata 
to  weave  linen  well,  than  for  a  person  wbt>  has 
never  learned  either.  It  seems  to  me,  that  these 
trades  naturally  assist  each  other;  and  tfaat^  in  a 
stagnation  of  either,  the  prosperous  one  c«i  always 
help  that,  which  for  the  time  u  not  so  much  so. 
There  are  in  all  manufacturing  countries  calami* 
tons  times,  which  may  be  foreseen,  but  cannot 
be  guarded  against,  and  which  probably  arise  fiXMa 
overdoing  any  particular  branch.  What  reoiedy 
could  be  proposed  for  this,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know ; 
for,  whilst  the  employer  and  employed  find  tbmr 
advantage,  they  will  go  on. 

The  remarkable  depression  of  the  linen  trade 
daring  the  American  war,  of  near  five  milKons  of 
yards,  sliewed  that  even  our  staple  manufacture 
was^  not  fre0  from  fluctuation ;  and  the  fluctuation 
of  the  cotton  trade  in  1809,  is  another  proof  of 
the  temporary  instability  of  such  things;  for  in 
that  year,  in  Bel&st,  and  the  country  round,  two 
thousand  calioo  looms    wer^  struck  idle,   in  five 

weeks. 


y 
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^N»du,  daring  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
The  usual  produce  of  diese  looms  was  two  thou* 
tand  pieces  every  week,  of  forty  yards  in  length,  ^ 
which  wrought  up  fifqr  bales  of  raw  cptton.  Of 
240/^.  each,  averaging  12,000  pounds  weight.  On 
such  distressing  subjects  as  these,  to  which  every 
commercial  and  manu&cturing  country  is  subject, 
iJhe  reader  mast  be  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

From  the  high  wages  given  in  the  first  estiablish- 
meot  of  the  cotton,  there  has  been  a  general  rise 
ia  other  brabches,  something  having  been  added 
to  the  price  of  weaving  Unen  also.  The  wages 
Qi  cotton«weavers  are  now  a  little  reduced,  bnt^ 
still  sufficiently  high,  to  enable  a  good  ^  workman, 
with  go6d  yarn,  to  make  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
shillings  per  wei^k,  if  he  was  to  woik  without 
inletruption ;  but  time  is  consumed  in  going  to 
ware-rooms  for  yarn,  in  putting  in  the  webs,  Jke. 
■o  that  it  does  not,  upon  die  whole,  eome  to  so 
much. 

In  addition  to  the  weaving  <^  muslins,  ^nghams, 
and  calicoes,  there  are  many  other  varietfes  of  the 
cotton  business  carried  on.  About  300  persons  are 
eoiployed  in  the  various  kinds  of  cords  and  fustians, 
Ac.  all  of  which,  until  of  late,  were  imported. 
Their  earnings  are»  in  this  branch,  from  nine  to 
fifieen  shillings  per  weekt  in  the  weaving^  cutting, 

and 
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and  dyeing. A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton- 
chequer  is  also  made^  wfaicb,  from  its  cheapnesi^ 
has  encroached  much  on  the  linen  article  of  this 
•name  so  much  used  formerly. 

Canvas  manufacture^ 

This  manufacture  was  established  in  Belfast  by 
the  old  Rope<«walk  company,  in  1784,  with  six 
'.looms.  At  that  time  there  was  a  bounty  upon  the 
:H&portation  of  canvas  from  England,  and  no  duty 
iin  Ireland;  and  on  England  we  were  dependant 
'^  for  every  yard,  .that  was  required ;  the  boun^  has 
,  since  been  taken  oiF  in  England. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  factories  for  this 
article  in  Belfast,  that  employ  above  twenty  long- 
shed  wheels,  and  thirty  looms.  There  is  also  at  Lame 
.  one  factory  of  six  looms,  and  four  long-slied  wheels. 
TbQse  looms  wXX  give  employment  to,  at  least,  90O 
female  spinners.  The  earnings  are  good  in  this 
trade,  from  twenty-;Qne  tq  seven  shillings  per^eek. 

Bopt-'making. 

This    business    was    established     about     sixty 
years  ago;  before. that  time  all  cordage  w^  im* 
ported  frpm  England.     The  consiumption  of  Rus- 
sian 
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«an  hemp  in  Belfast  is  about  two  hundred  tons 
per  annuro,  and  gives  employment  to  one  hun- 
dred people  in  the  different  rope-walks.  Their 
earnings  are  from  three  shillings  per  week  to  one 
guinea. 

Paper. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  was  first  introduced, 
'in  the  county  of  Antrim,  at  Dunmurry  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  M'Manus,  who  had  for  some  time 
resided  in  France ;  this  was  the  primary  establish- 
ment in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  which  there 
are  now  sixteen  paper-mills,  seven  of  which  are 
in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  first  attempt  to 
make  paper  was  very  imperfect  in  this  county, 
being  only  of  the  most  inferior  kinds,  and  the 
rags  were  reduced  to  pulp,  in  a  very  insuflBcient 
manner,  in  mortars  by  what  was  called  a 
hammer  mill.**  One  of  the  earliest  engines,  that 
vras  erected,  was  by  a  Scotchman,  William  Bell, 
vbo  had  been  brought  from  Scotland  by  Messrs. 
James  and  Daniel  Blow,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving 

*  |o  1749,  Uiera  vwa  parliameoUry  grant  to  Francis  Joy,  of 
dOOI.  MM.  A  regard  for  bit  improvenents  in  the  paper  manafiuitare 
in  tbe  north  of  Ireland.  He  iotroilaced  the  first  paper  engine  inte 
pster. 
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proving  the  machioery  in  their  paper^ntHi  nesr 
Belfast  Papers  of  different  kinds  are  now  inade^ 
and,  in  some  of  the  mills,  of  the  best  qnali^.  Tlie 
nomber  of  persons  employed  varies,  according  as 
they  are  engaged  in  making  brown  or  white  papers. 
In  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Blow,  Ward,  and  company 
there  are  sixty  persons  at  work.  Ten  mana£Bic- 
tories  of  paper  have  at  different  periods  been 
erected  in  this  county;  of  these,  only  seven  are 
now  employed ;  not  that  the  business  is  decreasing, 
for,  since  the  mill  at  Cromac  was  built,  four  have 
'  ^een  added ;  tliat  at  Lambeg,  long  since  erecle4 
by  Mr«Wolfenden9'  lasted  but  a  ^hort  time.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  at  no  very  distant  time  we  sbaUi  by 
proper  attei^iUon,  be  able  to  supply  our  pwo  de- 
mand with  papery  of  tlie  best  qualities.  In  this 
populous  county  there  must  always  be  a  great  supply 
of  materials,  which,  though  increased  in  price, 
must  be  manufactured  much  cheaper  at  home,  than 
when  sent  abroad  and  returued  to  us,  though  we 
still  send  rags  abroad^f 

Wcollen 


f  WonM  it  not  te  irorth  tritl,    wliethep  Ibe  r«|l|ai  of   tk  iu. 
mills  couU  be  wv^lfitA  ipto  a  palp,    fiist  we^mntiag  H  lirtHa  tli» 

italks  i 
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Woollen. 

The  only  branch  of  this  budness,  carried  on  in 
the  county  of  Antrim  to  any  degree  of  perfection, 
is  the 'making  of  blankets,  which  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Lambeg  by  the  Wolfendeo  family,  who 
settled  in  this  country  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  are  well  known  for  the  excellence  of  their  ma* 
nufacture ;  every  article  in  that  line  is  made  with  a 
lightness  and  warmth  equal  to  the  best  English 
goods  of  the  same  kind.  This  county  not  growing 
■inch  wool,  it  is  purchased  at  a  distance,  prepared 
and  wrought  up,  at  hit  own  place,  into  blankets 
of  various  sizes  and  prices,  from  three  quarters 
mde  to  fourteen  quarters,  and  from  eighteen  shil- 
lings to  six  guineas  per  pair. 

Soooe  coarse  woollens  are  also  made  by  the  far- 
mers, for  their  own  use.  The  wool  is  spun  at 
home>  the  weaving  done  by  persons  bred  to  the 
business,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  yard.  In 
the  Lower  glens  a  woollen,  cloth  is  made,  very 
strong  and  thick,  which  is  a  most  comfortable 
kind  of  outside  cloathing,  as,  from  its  thickness 
and  texture,'  it  is  capable  of  resisting  wet  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  is  remarkably  well  calcu- 
lated 
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lated  for  that  district,  which  is  both  mountainous, 
and  exposed  to  the  penetrating  blasts  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

Stockings  are  wove  in  the  different  towns.  In 
Belfest  about  two  hundred  persons  are  employed  ; 
but  the  finer  kinds  are  imported.  The  earnings  ia 
this  trade  are  from  nine  to  sixteen  shillings  per 
week. 

Salt. 

Common  salt  is  made  in  large  quantities  at 
Belfast,  at  Lafne,  and  in  most  of  the  little  ports 
on  the  coast.  The  process  is  carried  on  in  the 
usual  way  of  boiling  the  salt  rock,  which  is  im«- 
portedt  in  sea-water.  In  some  cases  the  salt-pans 
have  lime-kilvB  situated  under  them,  the  same  fire 
thus  carrying  on  the  two  operations. 

Soap  and  Candles, 

it  appears  by  the  list  of  Exports,  are  made  for 
sending  abroad.  In  the  year  1810,  to  the  amount 
of  i^6478  of  the  former,  and  «£' 3344  of  the 
latter,   was  exported. 


VitrioL 
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Vitriol. 

A  pianufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  long 
carried  on  near  Lisbum;  U  was  first  established 
by  Mr.  Gregg,  of  Bel&st,  but  is  now  possessed 
by  Dr.  Crawford,  of  Lisbum.  In  this  bleaching 
country  there  is  a  great  demand  for  this  material, 
which  is  found,  when  managed  with  judgment, 
to  be  the  safest  acid.  Bleaching  salts  (oxigenated 
mnriatic  acid)  are  made  in  this  laboratory,  marine 
acid,  and  aquafortis  sometimes,  and  Glauber  salts 
in  large  quantities.  The  sulphur  for  this  manu- 
facture is  imported  from  Sicily,  tlie  salt-petre 
from  the  sales  of  the  East  India  company;  of 
die  former  about  240  tons  are  used  annually,  of 
the  latter  about  25.  The  metals,  lead,  and  iron, 
that  are  employed,  as  well  as  the  glass,,  in  which 
the  operation  of  making  is  performed,  and  that 
required  to  contain  it,  is  a  heavy  expense  in  the 
business,  which  requires  from  400  to  500  tons  of 
coals  in  the  year,  at  the  price  of  30j.  per  ton  at 
least.  The  general  number  of  hands  employed  is 
about  thirty;  their  earnings  from  seven  shillings 
to  a  guinea  per  week.  There  is  also  another  ma- 
nufacture  of  vitriol   near  Belfast ;    but  still  there 

3  H  is 
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is  not  a  sufficieQt  <^uantity  made  to  preveiit  ini'' 
portation. 

In  Belfast,  the  cabinet-making  bufi^ess  is  caf* 
ried  on  very  extensively,  and  brought  to  a  con* 
siderable  degree  of  perfection.  In  other  tarnmi^ 
this  branch  is  likewise  established ;  and  the  making 
of  all  the  improved  instruments  of  agriculture 
has  been  rapidly  progressive  within  the  last  tea 
years ;  for  it  is  not  more  than  that  space  of  time, 
since  every  thing  in  that  line  was  imported*  In  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  a  manufacture  of  this 
sort  was  mentioned  at  Lisburn;  it  must  now  b^ 
added,  that  several  likewise  exist  at  Belfast. 


£eath€K 

A  great  falling  off  in  this  business  has  taken 
place  of  late  yeara;  tlierewas  scarcely  a  town,  in 
which  one  or  more  tan-yards  were  not  employed ; 
and  our  leather,  especially  that  unoed  in  Belfast, 
was  much  esteemed,  apd  a  considerable  quantity 
exported.  The  Baltic  trade  was  the  best,  but  that 
being  now  nearly  shut  against  us  has  reduced  this 
manufacture,  it  is  said,  above  one-third.  ^  Belfast 
now  makes  less  than  it  formerly  did,  by  near  2,000- 
hides,  and  the  other  places  are  proportionally  di- 

mini^ed 
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niinished.  BuV  when  leather  is  cheaper  here  than 
in  England,  some  is  sent  there.  The  interruption 
in  this  trade  is  unfprtunate ;  for  great  attention  had 
been  paid  to  its  improvement,  and  a  great  progress 
bad  been  made;  calf-skins  are  well  prepared  in 
all  ways,  both  for  shqes  and  boot-legs ;  and,  not- 
mthstanding  the  high  price  of  bark,  the  business 
was  in  a  progressive  state. 

If  the  cultivation  of  the  willow  tribe,  whose  bark 
contains  so  much  of  the  principle  of  tanning  was 
attended  to,  a  considerable  change  might  be  brought 
Hbout  in  a  few  years  in  this  business,  to  which  the 
deamess  of  the  bark  forms  so  strong  an  obstacle ;~ 
our  hides  are  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of  any 
country;  all  we  want' therefore  is  the  material  ne-* 
cessary  to  convert  them  into  leather ;  and  there  is 
not  any  plant,  which  can  be  brought  so  speedily  to 
profit  that  way  as  the  sallow;  but  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  some  scientific  person  to  ascertain  that 
species,  which  affords  what  is  best  fitted  for  the 
purpose ;  after  that  was  done,  encouragement  might 
be  given  for  propagating  the  plant,  and,  as  the 
iretum  of  profit  in  the  crop  itself  would  not  be 
very  dista^x^^g^od  effects  would  probably  be  the 
result. 

Castinff 
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Casting  of  Iron. 

This  business  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
established  at  Belfast;    but  of  late  it  has  beea 
improved,  and  carried  on  with  great  spirit.     In  the 
Lagan  foundery,  and  in  another  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river,'  joined   to  that  in   Donegall-street, 
there  are  about  ninety  persons  Engaged  at  these 
manufactories;  besides  all  the  usual  and  common 
utensils  that  are  made,  a  great  variety  of  machinery 
is  cast  and  finished ;  and,  by  the  skill  and  inge* 
nuity  of  the  fabricators,  cast-iron   is   now  substi- 
tuted in  many  instances  for  wood.      As  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
the  changes  that  occur  in  one  business,  firom  the 
obstacles  which  arise  in  another,  I  shall  mention 
some  of  the  most  material  articles,  that  are  now 
formed    of    iron,    which    were    (whilst  wood   was 
cheap,  and  the  iron  trade  not  so  far  advanced  as  it 
is)  thoujght  incapable  of  being  made  of  the  latter. 
In  the  first  place  water-wheels,  as  well   as  otliers^ 
for  mills,    are    made  of    this   metal   in   all   their 
parts,    which  are  found  as  easy  to  be  worked  as 
those  made  of  wood;   and,  though  the  first  cost 
may  be  rnore  than  when  made  of  that  material, 
riieir  superior  duration    makes  them  in    the    end 

much 
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much  more  desirable ;  and  in  another  insunce  they 
have  a  great  advantage^  that,  in  case  of  accidents, 
the  metal  inay  be  cast  again ;  whereas  a  wooden 
wheel  once  damaged  is  useless.  Also  car-wheels, 
and  barrow-wheels,  the  former  made  open,  and 
turning  on  die  axletree  nearly  as  light  as  when 
made  of  wood,  and  shod  with  iron  ;  to  these  may 
be  added  spouts  for  the  eaves  of  houses,  of  any 
dimensions,  which  are  a  continual  source  of  ex- 
pense when  made  of  wood  y  and  ridge-tiles,  not 
so  heavy  as  stone  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
All  kinds  of  roofing  may  be  added,  and  wall-plates 
to  receive  the  same;  besides  window-sashes  and 
door-cases,  hot-bed  frames,  kiln-tiles  and  bearers, 
widi  numerous  other  articles. 

At  the  Lagan  foundery,  there  is  now  fitting  up 
a  steam-engine  made  there  ;^  and  the  grates,  stoves, 
and  chimney-pieces  are  well  and  neatly  finished. 
To  enumerate  all  would  be  unnecessary;  it  is 
sufficient  to  add,  that  every  pattern  given  can  be 
executed,  even  of  the  most  complicated  kind. 
The  price  of  manufactured  goods  is  from  sixteen 
shillings  per  hundred  weight  to  forty,  according 
to  the  difficulty,  filing  and  dressing  forming  se- 
parate charges. 

The  earnings  in  the  trade  are  in^  the  beginning 
\mm9ll9  not  more  thaa  three  or  four  shillings  per 

week ; 
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week ;  but,  as  those  engaged  increase  in  skill,  tbeir 
wages  are  increased,  some  having  6s.  8<L  per  day, 
and  the  very  best  405.  per  week.  Upon  the  whole 
Ais  seems  to  be  a  prosperoa^  business^  as,  within 
a  year,  the  foundery  in  Donegall-street  has  been 
erected,  and  there  seems  to  be  sofficient  business 
for  the  whole.  A  very  heavy  expense  in  this  es- 
tablishment is  the  quantity  of  coals  used,  the 
amount  of  which,  at  the  Lagan  foundery,  is  about 
four  hundred  tons  per  annum. 

Glass. 

Many  years  ago  a  manufacture  of  window'glass 
and  bottles  was  on  foot  at  Ballymacaret  (which 
may  be  considered  part  of  Belftist);  it  has  been 
for  sometime  laid  aside;  but  the  making  of  flint- 
glass  is  still  carried  on  in  that  place,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  one  has  been  erected  in  Belfast,  on 
PeterVhill;  every  thing  in  this  line  of  business 
is  executed  in  these  houses,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  prevent  importation.  The  number 
employed  at  the  former  is  about  thirty,  in  all 
branches;  in  the  latter  about  twenty-five-  The 
apprentices  earn  from  five  to  six  shillings  per 
week,  finished  workmen  as  much  per  day. 

Turning 
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Turning  and  Fluting  of  Iron. 


A  manufactory  for  this  purpose  has  been  set  up 
lately  near  Lisburn  for  turning  rollers,  spindles, 
and  bobbins  for  cotton  and  other  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery; the  lathes  are  moved  by  water;  the 
work  performed  in  other  particulars,  as  in  the 
tisnal  mode  of  turning.  All  kinds  of  axletrees 
can  be  made,  and  other  heavy  work  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  same  process,  in  a  more  complete 
manner^  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by  the 
forge.  Crane  chains,  and  otlier  work  of  that 
nature,  are  also  manufactured  at  the  same  place ; 
ifae  manufacturer,  name  G.  Hodson,  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  but  just  from  Birmingham;  he  has 
already  about  ten  bands  engaged  in  this  business, 
who  earn  from  thriee  to  seven  shillings  per  day. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  drst  establishment  of  the 
sort  in  the  kingdom,  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  modern  times 
for  the  abridgment  of  labour,  the  forge  and 
hammer  being  only  necessary  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  labour  of  the  file  being  scarcely  re- 
•quired,  from  the  accuracy  with  which  the  work  is 
done,    and  the  polish   given   both  by  the   chizel 

used 
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used  in  turning,  and  by  the  instrument  applied  19 
making  the  flutes  or  grooves. 

Potteries. 

There  has  been  a  very  ancient  establishment  of 
this  kind  at  Lambeg,  and  one  near  the  Maze^ 
but  they  have  never  made  any  great  progress 
towards  improvement,  being  confined  to  the 
coarser  wares;  at  Ballycastle  a  manufacture  has 
been  set  on  foot,  which,  though  in  its  infancy, 
promises '  to  do  well ;  and  all  kinds  of  common 
crockery-ware  are  now  procured  at  that  place,  at 
the  Liverpool  prices.  The  clay  is  found  equa^ 
to  any  in  England. — On  this  subject  remarks  have 
been  made  before. 

Kelp, 

Along  the  northern  coast  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  kelp  is  manufactured ;  the  purest  and  beat 
19  that  from  the  rocky  shore  of  the  Giants  Cause- 
\vay,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Rathlin 
(Raghery).  In  those  places  the  wrack  is  free  from 
sand,  with  which  all  other  parts  of  the  coast 
abound ;  this,  by  adhering  to  the  sea-weed,  renders 
the  kelp  of  an  inferior   quality.     In   some  cases 
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the  manufacturers  are  suspected  of  mixing  it  with 
the  weed  to  increase  the  weight.     In  Rathlin  the 
quantity  made  is  so  great,  that  the  rents  are  paid 
by  it.     That  in  quality   superior  is  formed   from 
weeds  cut  from  the  rocks,  at  a  considerable  depths 
which    afford    a    good   crop    every   second  year. 
The  sort  produced  from  what  is  thrown  on  shore 
is  not  so  good.     May  is  the  best  time  for  making 
this  substance.     It  is  generally  cut  and  carried  by 
women,  who  with  creels,  (a 'kind  of  basket  fastened 
on  the  back)  bring  as  much  out  of  the  sea  in  a 
day,  as  will  make  two  hundred  weight ;  if  a  horse 
can  be  employed,  double  that  quantity  will  be  ob- 
tained.     When   spread    and  dried,    six  or  eight 
days  of  favourable  weather  will  fit  it  for  burning. 
It  is  computed  that  a  ton  of  kelp  can  be  manu- 
factured, provided  the  wrack  is  furnished,  and  a 
field  to  spread  it  on,  for  about  forty  shillings  or 
two  guineas.     It  is  frequently  made  by  giving  two- 
thirds  of  the  quantity  manufactured;  the  proprietor 
receives  the  other  third.     The  greatest  part  of  the 
kelp,  made    on    the  northern  coast,  "^is    sold    at 
Coleraine; — the   price  varies  from  six  to  fifteen 
shillings  per  hundred  weight,  of  120lb.     Kelp  is 
also  made  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  as  well 
as  at  the  port  mentioned ;  but  in  wlmt  quantity  t 
have  not  learned. 

.11  Scjfih€ 
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SctfthC'Stones. 

At  Ballycastle  there  is  a  considerable  business 
carried  on  in  making  scythe-stones,  the  sand^stone 
there  being  particularly  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  dispersed  over  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  are  sold  by  the  dozen  ;  all  the  hardware  shops, 
and  many  others,  where  scythes  are  sold,  retail 
them — the  price  in  tiiat  way  is  about  four*pence  a 
piece. 

To  the  foregoing  catalogue  of  manufactures, 
which  the  county  of  Antrim  affords,  might  be 
added,  probably  with  propiiety,  several  ptbers,  as 
those  made  of  leather  for  home  consumption,  and 
sometimes  for  exportation ;  as  at  different  periods 
considerable  quantities  of  shoes  have  been  sent 
abroad,  with  saddles  and  various  other  articles; 
but  suiBcient  has  been  said  to  shew  the  highly 
respectable  situation  it  holds,  in  common  with  the 
neighbouring  counties,  in  the  scale  of  industry  and 
enterprize,  and  how  various  are  the  modes,  by 
which  those,  who  are  endowed  with  those  qualities, 
may  maintain  themselves,  or  improve  their  coq- 
dition  of  life. 

Commerce,  which  is  founded  on  the  interchange 
•f  the  production  of  different  countries,  depends 

so 
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§o  much  on  manufactures,  tliat  its  natural  place 
would  be  to  follow  them ;  but,  the  commerce  of 
this  county  being  so  intimately  connected  with' 
the  town  of  Bel&st,  what  is  to  be  said  on  that 
subject  must  be  reserved  until  that  town,  which 
merits  such  particular  consideration,  comes^  to  be 
qpoken  of. 

Sect.  6.    Fairs  and  Markets. 

In  a  country,  where  the  population  is  so  great, 
and  where,  from  its  manufactures,  there  must  na- 
turally be  such  an  exchange  of  different  articles, 
fairs  and  markets  must  be  much  frequented ;  con- 
sequently fairs  are  held  in  all  the  towns  at  stated 
times,  and  in  many  places,  where  there  are  no 
towns,  a  few  houses  alone  affording  refreshment  to 
those,  who  resort  to  them ;  and  in  some  cases  tents 
are  erected  for  this  purpose.  In  all  these  fairs 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  to  be  disposed 
of;  in  many  of  tliem  cloth  and  yarn,  with  a  variety 
of  other  things,  as  hawkers  and  pedlars,  travelling 
about  the  country,  make  their  arrangements  so  as 
to  attend  there.  On  some  of  the  great  horse  fairs, 
dealers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Dublin,  are 
regular  attendants,  and  circulate  a  gieat  deal  of 
money;    horses  of'i^"  yety  good   description   are 

brought 
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brought  to  theoi;  the  most  celebrated  are  Bally- 
clare,  Mount-hilly  Holestone^  &c.  The  fairs  of  Bel- 
fast and  Lisburn  are  very  large,  horses,  black 
cattle,  awine,  sheep  and  iambs,  ia  the  season,  be- 
ing sent  from  considerable  distances;  though  for 
the  first  they  hare  not  the  same  character  as  those 
already  mentioned.  To  t)ie  fairs  come  numbers 
of  people  for  amusement  from  the  vicinity,  whose 
dress  and  appearance  strqngly  indicate  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  and  the  increased  civiliza- 
tion of  i(  is  shewn  by  the  absence  of  those  ri- 
otous tun^ults,  which  forn^erly  disgraced  them. 

The  markets  are  either  weekly  or  monthly ;  in 
the$e  the^disposal  of  linfsn  and  yarn  a^re  the  prin- 
cipal objects,  but  many  other  things  are  also  dis- 
posed of;  and  in  al}  the  towns  of  tolerable  mag- 
nitude bu teller's  meat,  fowl,  eggs,  &c,  are  sold, 
besides  o^tnieab  ^nd  potatoes.  Efqtter  markets 
have  been  lately  established  in  Ballymoney,  Bal- 
lymeqa,  and  Brqughshane,  where  it  is  disposed 
of  in  casks  fqr  exportation  to  buyers,  who  attend, 
and  who  take  it  to  Belfast,  there  to  sell  it  on 
^heir  owi)  account. 

This  arrangement  is  a  great  convenience  to 
those  little  farmers,  who,  having  but  one  or 
two  casks  to  dispose  of  are  well  satisfied,  that  a 
profit  should  accrue  to  tbosey<|fho  save  them  the 

trouble 
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trouble  and  expence  of  travelling  many  miles  fdr 
a  small  object*  On  tliis  subject  it  is  sufficient  to 
add,  tliat  these  markets  are  supplied  with  every 
article,  for  which  there  is  a  regular  demand,  dealers 
having  sufficient  sagacity  to  find  out  where  their 
goods  are  likely  to  be  advantageously  disposed 
of. 

Sect.  7.     Population. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  thd  county  of  Antrim  are 
sprung  from  different  sources,  and  still  preserve 
the  characteristics  of  those,  from  whom  they  have 
derived  their  origin  (though  among  themselves  few 
traces  of  their  history  now  remain)  I  shall  mention, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  different  races,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  present  population.  The  ancient 
Irish,  the  possessors  of  the  soil,  who  inhabited 
the  coast,  appear  to  have  had  a  very  early  inter- 
course with  the  Scots,  who  inhabited  the  oppo- 
sitjs  shores,  as  well  as  with  the  islanders  that  were 
subjects  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,*  ii^bo  were  nearly 
independent  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  until  the 
reign  of  James  I.     The  distance  between  the  two 

countries 

•  Tbeir  title  was  Earl  of  Rofs;  they  were  Londe  of  iht  Wetteni 
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couiurics  was  so  small,  ibat  only  part  of  a  day  was 
necessary  for  the  passage,  and,  under  favourable 
circamstances,  their  return  was  ofteo  accoaiptished 
ID  t\venty-four  hoursw  The  consequences'  of  this 
intercourse  were  frequent  quarrels,  &c.  alliances 
bj  intermarriages  and  otherwise,  and  the  settle* 
vient  of  many  Scotch  on  the  Irish  ground.  By 
one  of  these  intermarriages  with  the  Irish  family 
of  McQuillan,*  a  McDonald,  or  McDonnell,  de- 
scended from  one  branch  of  tlie  Lords  of  the  Isles, 
gained  a  footing  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county,  and  at  length  established  himself,  by  the 
powerful  aid  he  received  from  his  country,  over  a 
tract  of  many  miles  in  extent,  though  not  without 
a  considerable  struggle,  in  which  the  natives  suf- 
fered severely,  and  in  the  end  transported  them- 
selves, with  their  chief,  to  other  parts,  near  Lough 
Neagh  and  the  Bann,  and  left  the  Scots  possessors 
of  the  soil.  In  the  last  resort,  however,  McQuillan 
appealed  to  England,  and  James  I.  then  on  the 
throne  confirmed  his  countrymen,  the  M'Donalds^ 

in 

*  Cambdes  mentioDS  the  M'WiUiet  (M^QatUans),  and  the  circum- 
0Cance  of  their  being  pent  up  in  a  narrow  corner  by  tbe  outrage  ao4 
^predations  of  the  Island  Scota.  A  lineal  descendant  of  M'Qu'Han 
li^ess  on  tbe  road  between  Belfast  and  Garrickfergns,  near  the  S.lTer 
stream,  and  probably  enjoys  more  happiness  as  a  respectable  farsKr» 
Ihaa  his  ancestor  did  as  a  prince  in  those  turhulent  limes. 
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in  the  possession,  giving  McQuillan  Enishowen^  in 
the  county  of  Donegal!,  as  an  equivalent.  But  of 
that  also  lie  was  soon  deprived  by  his  own  improvi- 
dence, in  a  bargain  with  Lord  Chichester,  whose 
family  still  hold  tlie  barony  of  that  name. 

A  considerable  number  from  the  same  countrv 
also  settled  about  Lame,  under  the  family  of  tlie 
Bessets,  one  of  whom  fled  from  Scotland  for  the 
murder  of  a  Duke  of  Athol ;  and  at  different  times 
under  various  leaders,  the  whole  coast  was  occupied 
by  them,  and  a  part  of  Carrickfergus,  which  still 
is  called  the  Scotch  quarter  from  having  been  long 
their  place  of  abode. 

A  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language  has  been  long 
used  among  these  people  (though  all  can  speak 
English) ;  it  is  not  pure,  and  with  difficulty  can  be 
understood  by  those  Scots,  who  speak  that  language 
in  its  purity.  It  is  probably  a  compound  of  the 
language  they  brought  with  them,  and  the  dialect 
of  the  same,  which  tliey  found  in  the  parts  where 
they  settled.  The  descendants  of  these  people  are 
active,  frugral,  and  industrious ;  those,  who  inhabit 
tlie  parts  of  the  glens  and  mountains  bordering  on 
the  sea,  combining  the  sailor  and  fisherman  with 
the  fanner,  &c.  Those,  who  live  in  the  Scotch 
4{uarter  at  Carrickfergus^  are  all  fishermen,    Upoa 

ihrn 
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the  whole,  they  form  a  most  valuable  part  of  the 
community,,  though  in  their  manners  they  may  not 
be  so  smooth  as  some  of  their  neighbours. 

The  earliest  English  settlers^  of  whom  any  thing 
is  known  here^  were  tliose  who  came  over  to  Car- 
fickfergus  on   the   first  invasion,   in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.;   but  what  attended  their  descendants^  if 
they  left  any,   we  are  ignorant  of;  their  number 
wa^- small,  and,  as  they  were  soldiers,  probably  few 
survived.     But  from  that  time  there  were  many  ar- 
rivals in  the  different  reigns,  until  the  numerous 
colonies  came  in  the    reigns    of   Queen    Eliza- 
beth^ and  of  James  I.     Tbose^  who  settled  about 
Carrickfergus^  were  in  tlie  latter  reign,  and  brought 
from  Devonshire  by   Sir  Arthur  Chichester;  their 
descendants  retained  some  of  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors,    within    the    memory  of    persons    stiff 
alive ;  amongst  these  was  the  Devonshire  mode  of 
conveying  grain  in  the  straw  and  hay,  in  bundles, 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  instead  of  carriages ;  these 
loads  were  supported  by  crooks  of  wood,  whose 
natural  bendings  favoured  the  operation ;  two  werft 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  horse ;  they  were  tamed 
otitwards,  and  fastened  to  a  kind  of  pack-saddle^ 
tightly  tied  on  by  ropes^  the  one  just  behind  the 
shoulder,  the  other  near  the  flanl ; — and  this  cu»* 
•  torn   originating  in  Devonshire,  where  the  roads 

are 
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are  proverbially  bad,  was  preserved  until  of  late 
years  near  Carrickfergus,  and  the  celerity,  with 
which  hay  and  grain  were  conveyed,  can  only  be 
credited  by  those,  who  have  seen  it.  The  load  or 
bundles  of  bay  were  called  trusses,  and  Kay  is  there 
still  computed  by  that  name.  The  narrow  cause- 
ways, and  immense  divisional  ditches,  are  also 
supposed  to  have  had  a  Devonshire  origin.  Ano- 
ther part  of  this  colony  settled  in  the  district  of 
Malone,  or  Milone,  adjoining  to  Belfast,  where 
their  descendants  are  still  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  looks  and  ^manners,  but  particularly  by  the 
air  of  comfort  about  their  dwellings,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  gardens  and  orchards.  Near  Belfast  was 
likewise  a  colony  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  men, 
settled  there,  as  it  is  said,  by  Sir  Moyses  Hill ;  but 
from  Malone  to  Lisburn,  and  thence  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  barony  of  Masserene,  and 
the  south  part  of  the  barony  of  Antrim,  but  espe-» 
cially  towards  the  west,  the  country  is  mostly  pccu-r 
pied  by  the  descendants  of  English  settlers,  and 
some  Welch,  who  came  over  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
tieth,  in  great  numbers,  and  also  in  the  beginning 
"^^f  James  I.  with  the  different  great  families,  that  at 
xliiFerent .  times  obtained  grants  of  lands  here. — 
Upper  Masserene  was  colonized  by  the  Seymours, 
]Lords  Conway,  and  Sir  George  Rawdon  i  part  of 
3  K  Lower 
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Lower  Masser^ne  also^  the  remainder}  9!;Q4  Ff^  9^ 
the  barony  of  Antrim  by  the  Skeffiogt^ns^  h^^" 
fords,  and  Nortons,  which  la^t  caa|e  in.  di^e  Xf^fft^ 
of  Elizabeth.*  Great  civilizatiopj  apd  a  ayperjipjif 
degree  of  culture^  were  the;  cQi)^<^.uenceft|  W^V^k 
followjBd  the  bringing  in  of  tbe^ie  differ^n^  cql^n^ 
wbici)  tp  thi$  day  ip^  be  trap^d  af  &r  bs  tJ^ 
extend;  their  de3cendafxts  being  distingi|ishe4  ^y 
their  comfortable  bsibitations^  apd.  if/^U  j^lant^ 
farms,  as  also  by  their  manoer9»  wl^j:h  b||9e  a 
great  deal  of  natural  ciYilitj  a,nd  a^ntio^vu  Tbpjr 
are  very  iodustrions^  but  are  mucl^  ipcUned  to 
enjoy  pfit  of  the  effipcts  of  th^ir  indu$^y  i^  tbf^ 
society  of  their  acqumntauces  aiid  friends. 

The  next  ein  19  the  cpjojo^iz^tiop  of  0^.  coip* 
ty  (in  which  th(^  CQunty  of  Doyfn  v^yi^  a^  be 
comprehended)  was  the  ii^trpdiupti^j^i  of  tfa#  Loiyjam} 
Scots.  This  likewise  took  pla9e  in  t)ie  reign  of 
James  I. 

Im  the  34th  of  Philip  and  Mary  a  tew;  ^vaa 
p^sse^^  *^  against  bringbg  ioi  of  Scots^  retainio^ 
or  intermarrying  with  them."  But  such  wa^  the 
state,  of  this  country^  it  wa9  nepessary  to  repeal 
that  law;    fr^m  which  repeal  may  be  dated  tbe 

firttt 

*  I  find,  among  tiie  names  of  Englith  origin,  ifaat  <»f  Becket  aai 
Wickliff. 
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first  successful  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  those 
people  idto  the  tionh  of  Irelatid  by  King  James. 
Their  first  minister,  EdWard  Brice,  settled  at  Broad 
Island,  hear  Carrickfergusi  in,l€tly  irnd  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cunningham  at  Hollywood;  at  the  same 
time  t^e  loWland  Scots  were  brought  into  the 
eounty.df  Down  lindi^r  the  Hamiltons  and  Mont- 
gomeries.  Tbis  division  extenUed  from  Donagh- 
adcNe  to  Portaferry,  penetrating  into  the  country 
^Aithin  half  a  mile  of  Belfast,  and  stretching  to 
die  very  centre  of  it.  Three  other  ministers  from 
England  settled  aboat  the  same  time ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Ridges,  at  Antrim,  broaght  by  the  CiotwOrthies, 
who  were  themselves  presbyterians,  artd  Henr^ 
Calvert,  and  Mr.  Hothard,  at  Carrickfergus,  whicli 
last  c&me  over  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chi- 
chester. With  these  came  a  suiBcient  number 
of  their  people  to  form  their  congregations.  About 
the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  Josias  Walsli 
was  settled  at  Templepatrick ;  he  was  grandson 
to  the  famobs  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer. 

At  different  times  the  population  of  Ulster  was 
much  forwarded  by  the  severities  exercised  against 
the  presbyterians  both  in  £ngland  and  Scotland; 
and  their  conduct  in  Ireland,  in  1633,  had  been 
sdch  as  to  induce  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to 
pass  an  act  for  the  naturalization  of  all  the  Scotch 
^  -  natives 
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natives  born  before  the  accession  of  Jame»  h^*^ 
And  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641^ 
the  government  of  Ireland  proposed,  as  also  the 
governments  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  10,000 
Scots  sould  be  ^ent  over ;  numbers  accordingly  ar-» 
rived,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Carrick* 
fergus,  and  brought  over  their  ministers  with  them* 
The  presbytery,  first  established  in  1642,  discovered 
their  predilection  for  the  principles  of  the  consti* 
tution,  by  framing  a  protest  against  the  murder  of 
Charles  the  first  by  the  English  republicans;  which 
protest  drew  upon  them  the  indignant  pen  of  MiU 
ton,*  and,  in  1648,  the  sword  of  General  Monk^ 
who  surprized  them  at  Carrickfergus,  and  took 
their  General,  Munroe,  prisoner,  whom  he  sent  to 
England.  After  this  period,  peace  being  shortly 
established,  the  industry,  attention,  and  numbers 
of  this  body  were  so  great,  that  by  their  exer- 
tions they  possessed  themselves  almost  exclusively 
of  the  linen,  and  other  branches  of  trade,  after 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  lost  to  Ireland  by 
the  compact  between  the  two  countries,  which 
established  the  linen  as  the  staple  of  one,  and 
the  woollen  trade  as  that  of  the  other. 
.This  settlement  of  a  great  body  of  men,  such 

as 

•  Tliis  tract  is  prescired  in  Milton's  prose  worki 
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AS  the  Scots  were,  took   place  at  a  most  critical' 
time;  and  their  exertions,  joined  to  tiiose  of  the 
English  colonists,  whose  principles  and  habits,  as 
well  as  theirs,  were  in  total  opposition  to  tliat  of 
the  natives,  proved  such  a  counterpoise  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  latter,  as  must  ever  be  considered  as 
an  event  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  history 
of  this  country  ;   and,  if  it  was  brought  about  with 
that  view,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  stroke 
in  state  policy — -  Probably  to  it  the  existiug  con- 
nection between  Ireland  and  England  at  this  day 
may  be  attributed.     Numerous  as  the  weaknesses 
may  have  been  of  the  monarch,  under  whose  reign 
it  occurred,  the  measure  was  founded  in  profound 
wisdom,   insomucii    that  it  leaves  room  for    con- 
jecture, that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  genius  of 
Lord  Verulara.     Besides  its  preserving  the  British 
and  Irish  crowns  at  that  time  on  one  head  (with- 
out which  both  countries  would  probably  have  falleii 
a  prey  to  other  powers)   it  introduced  a  spirit  of 
active  industiy  and  sober  manners,  which  place  the 
inhld>itants  of  Antrim  and  Down  nearly  on  an  equa- 
lity with  the  Dutch  in  their  first  period.     These 

happy  consequences  were  early  predicted  by  Sir 
John  Davis,  the  Attorney  General,  who  saw  in  it 

the  salvation  of  both  countries. 

KOTE. 
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KOTE. 


Erroneoas  accodnts  have  been  at  difikrent  times  circti- 
lated,  and  very  recently  revived,*  of  the  massacre  at  Isle 
Magee,  in  1 64 1,  by  Scotch  soldiers  from  the  garrison  of 
Carrickfergas.  By  the  grossest  exaggeration^  the  number, 
that  perished^  has  by  one  party  been  stated  at  tkree  thou^ 
iond,  but  reduced  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  his  History  of  Ireland^ 
to  thirty  families.  The  benevolent  readet  will  haVe  pleasure 
to  being  informed,  that  the  «;tiial  siifierers  did  not  )ext%^ 
ikirtjf  rcMOifs.  It  has  also  bten  propagated^  in  Extenuation 
of  divers  scenes  which  ensued,  thsci  the  atrocions  deed  in 
question  preceded  the  breaking  oat  of  the  rebellion.  That^ 
also,  is  palpably  wrong*  It  did  not  take  place  for  nearly 
three  months  qfter  it :  viz.  on  Sunday*  the  8th  of  the  sue* 
ceeding  January. 

The  detection  of  both  these  errors  is  found  in  the  depo- 
sitions in  Trinity  College,  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
by  persons,  ii^bose  feelings  were  naturally  irritated  by  tKto 
loss  of  their  friends,  and  consequently  well  inclined  to 
publish  the  evil  in  its  utmost  magnitude.f  LoAd  CUsen* 
don's  name  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  ihe  assertion « 
that  the  atrocity  at  Isle  Magee  to6fc  the  ]e«Ui  if  the  r^U 

Hob. 

•  By  Mr.  Plowdeo  and  Dr.  Miluer. 

f  Vol.  Depoftitioiu,  lettered  "  Coonty  Antrim,"  page  8716,  Jte. 
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lion.  I4.r*  Flowden,  by  tunung  to  bis  lordship's  hittory, 
which  he  o^ght  to  hare  done  in  treating,  himselC  on  the 
subject,  would  have  found,  that  his  lordship,  in  direct 
termSy  declared  the  contrary :  for,  the  rebellion,  he  says, 
broke  out  "  without  so  much  as  the  least  pretence  of  a 
quarrel,  or  hostility  so  much  as  apprehended  by  the  Pro- 
teatants/'.  Annalists,  in  the  present  enlightened  age,  ought 
ift.tjia^fie.lhefwiQdatkKi  of  any  se?ere  reflections,  before 
^j  mi^lce  ifieia;  they  lyoul^  t^i^n  find,  that  the  noble 
\af4f  aUnd^  to,  never  countenanced  the  report,  of  which 
they  wof^ld  xiiakc^  him  the  authpr.  Thf y  would  disQO.ver, 
thfit,  in  li62,  i%  fint  made  its  appearance  as'  a  London 
anonymoos  pampfaletjt  "  prinud  for  its  author,  under  the 
ioiUals  "  R.  S;**  and  that,  ffty -eight  yean  qfier^  in  1720, 
it  was  subtily  bound  up  at  the  end  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
work»  wider  the  specious  name  of  An  Appendix,  when  hk 
hrdMp  was  foTty^iix  years  dead. 


The  foregoing  note,  furnished  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  accuracy  and  research,  is  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  an  imputation,  not  for  re« 
crimination,  which  the  writer  disclaims — thinking, 
that  every  thing,  which  in  any  degree  tends  to 
keep  up  ^animosities  of  any  kind  in  this  kingdom, 
must  ultimately  serve  our  common  enemy. 

The 
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The  descendants  of  these  people,  who  now 
occupy  nearly,  three-fourths  of  the  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Down,  are,  in  their  manners  decent^ 
in  their  conversation  cbearfiil,  and,  for  their  sta- 
tions, well  informed,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
possess  much  constitutional  vivacity.  From  their 
constant  intercourse  in  so  populous  a  country,  and 
from  the  habits  of  dealing,  in  consequence  of  their 
frequenting  markets  for  the  disposal  of  their  manu- 
facture, and  the  produce  of  their  lands,  they  are 
acute  in  making  bargains  of  all  kinds;  and  in 
their  mode  of  living  they  are  frugal,  but  not  too 
parsimonious.  They  still  retain  the  ideas  of  re- 
ligious independence,  which  they  derive  from  their 
forefathers,  and  with  it  their  dialect,  which  in  some 
degree  prevails  in  all  that  tract  of  country  inha- 
bited hy  them.  They  are  neither  so  fond  of  plant- 
ing nor  of  gardening  as  the  descendants  of  the 
English,  though  of  late  years  they  have  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  both,  and  in  all  the 
necessary  steps  towards  improvement,  which  their 
various  means  can   enable  them  to  arrive  at* 

As  the  times  have  become  more  enlightened, 
and  individuals  consequently  better  iofornied,  and 
moce  enterprizingy  there  are  numerous  instaDces> 
where  the  descendants  of  the  several  colonists, 
having  turned  themselves  to  different  professions 

and 
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and  occopationsy  by  their  exertions  hi^ve  now  raised 
themselves  or  their  children  to  stations,  which, 
half  a  century  ago,  would  not  have  been  thought 
attainable ;  -<--  but,  with  such  opportunities  as  this 
country  affords,  there  is  nothing  reasonable,  to 
which  well-directed  enterprise,  persevering  in- 
dustry, and  proper  attention  to  economy  may  no^ 
aspire. 

In  speaking  of  the  total  number  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  countv,  the  most  authentic  general 
account  to  go  upon  is  that  published  about  1790, 
and  taken  about  t%vo  years  before,  in  1788,  by 
Mr.  Bushe,  from  the  return  of  the  hearth-money 
collectors.  Though  it  may  liave  errors,  this  report 
has  as  fair  a  chance  of  being  correct  as  any 
other;  by  it,  the  population  is  made  at  that  pe-» 
iriod  to  be  160,000,  inhabiting  29122  houses,  thir- 
teen acres  and  three  roods  to  a  house,  and  260 
persons  to  a  square  mile. 

Mr.  Newenham,  a  late  writer,  speaking  of  the 
population  of  Ireland,  says,  that  it  doubles  ia 
forty-six  years;  that  being  the  case,  if  it  in- 
creases proportionably  in  any  given  number  of 
years,  twenty-three  years  having  now  elapsed  since 
the' numbers  given  were  made  out,  the  increase 
must  then  be  one  half  of  160,000,  which,  added 
3  L  to 
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to  ft,  makes  tbe  iahole  at  present  amount  to 
240y000.  From  tlie  rapid  increase  of  faonsesi 
which  have  been  built  in  this  oountiy  within  the 
time  mentioned,  and  firom  the  proportion  that  the 
new  houses  bear  to  the  old,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
linnk  the  above  addition  not  to  be  more  than  the 
4ruth.  To  this  view  of  the  population  I  shall  add 
some  curious  particulars,  which,  having  been  takeA 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  county,  will  give  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  distribittion  of  land  throughout  it. 
That  furnished  \>y  the  Rev.  Robert  Trail,  of  his  own 
^^rish,  is  an  inviduable  document.  The.  account 
of  the  stock,  &c.  in  tbe  baronies  of  Carey  and 
Dunluce^  given  to  me  by  the  same  gentleman,  will 
be  found  worthy  of  attention. 

The  distribution  of  farms,  also,  on  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford's  estate,  shews  jdie  state  of  forming  popu^ 
lotion  in  tbe  half-barony  of  Masserene^  though 
it  does  not  contain  the  general  population  of  that 
district ;  and  the  statement  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Glenavy,  Camlent,  and  TuUyrusk,  on  die  same 
estate,  gives  a  curious  picture  of  the  furming  pro« 
)>erty  contained  in  a  tract  of  «bout  10,600  Irish,  or 
47,000  English  acres. 


AbHract 
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Hn^hymentSt  Kc.  in  the  Parish  of  BaUtnU^^ 
Apritf  1803. 


Bastards 

4» 

Mlll-carpenter     - 

1 

Blasters  of  stone 

5 

Millers           -    - 

5 

Blind 

10 

Mowers          •    - 

7 

Boat-carpenters 

2 

Poor     -        -     - 

33 

Breeches-makei-s 

2 

Rabbit-hunters  - 

5 

Butchers 

6 

Reed-makers 

2 

Carpenters 

11 

Sailors           -     - 

8 

Coopers 

$ 

Salmon-fishers     ^: 

21 

Dumb 

2 

School -masters    - 

8 

Fidlers  or  Pipers 

4 

Sealer  of  linen  - 

I 

Fish-carriers     - 

It) 

Male  servants 

32 

Fishers     - 

82 

Female  servants  - 

60 

Flax-dressers    - 

3 

Shoe-makers 

25 

Flax-scutchers 

7 

Slater         r 

1 

Glazier 

1 

Smiths            -    - 

17 

Huxters 

16 

Taylors          -     - 

20 

Insane 

9 

Truggers        -    - 

8 

Letters  of  blood 

3 

Thatchers       -     - 

5 

licenced  for  spirits 

3 

Weavers        -     - 

288 

Mantua-makers 

2 

Wheel-wrights     - 

7 

Masons    - 

13 

Yarn-buyers  -     - 

3 

Midwiyes 

2 

Yeomen         -    -* 

118 

Live 
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JLnv  Slock  i(c.  Kc  in  the  parish  of  JBaJliintay, 
4prU  7,   1803, 


Bee-hiv^s 

'  r 

24 

Boiits 

ai 

<;!*lyei» 

r 

493 

Cai^ 

r  '       426 

Cows 

r 

2312 

Clocks 

u 

Dogs 

r 

367 

Crow*iroQS 

61 

Fp^U 

- 

S 

Harrows 

397 

Qeese 

r 

297 

Ploughs 

198 

Goats 

T 

2 

Looms 

256 

Horses 

r 

62^ 

Reels 

664 

Sli^p 

T 

1221 

SpinniJig-wheeis  11^2^ 

Smne 

r 

495 

Sledges     . 

3^ 

Turkeys 

r 

9q 

'   W^ches 

ai 

Beium 
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Mctum  of  Stock,  Kc.  /or  the  baronies  of  Carey^ 
llppery  and  Lower  Dunluce, 

Thew  butmiet  run  far  into  iBe  moun^aini^  alUMugh  in  nany  parts 
tlM  Iftndi  are-of  equal  qn^ty  with  any  in  the  county,  especially  o» 
the  eea  coaet^  about  Bad  jmonoy  and  other  placet. 


Ovan  and  bulls*    924 

Leather,  cwt 

10691 

Cow» 

13289 

Wool,  cwt. 

72i 

Young  cattle 

6689 

Loads,  fuel 

281869 

8lie^  aod  goata 

;   8684 

Yards,  linen 

61745 

Pig. 

4400 

Yards,  woollen 

14662 

Hones 

4961 

Salt,  cwt. 

1606J 

Caiu 

48 

Spirits,  gallons 

7750 

Cars 

3715 

Iron,  cwt. 

538 

Barrels,  wheat 

1506 

Axes 

2527 

Barrels,  oats 

64675 

Picks 

306 

Barrels,  barley 

7040  i 

Spades 

5920 

l^ads,  bay 

21651 

Shovels 

4146 

l^oads,  straw, 

57424 

BiU-hooks 

.        115 

Flour,  cwt. 

685; 

Saws 

.       968 

Qaten-meal,  cwt.  468  i  ^ 

Crow*irons 

531 

Butter,     cwt 

260 

Sledges 

-        236 

Cheese,  cwt 

in 

Ladders 

935 

Flax,  cwt 

1500  J 

Hand-barrows 

656 

Box-barrows, 
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Box-barrowt 

39 1 

Drivers 

1131 

I>eal-4>oards 

2U87 

Refusals 

82t 

VoIoDteert 

2692 

Boats 

160 

PioDeen 

346 

Pilots 

3 

The  abore-oieiitioDed  baronies  comprehtod  the 
following    parishes,    and    contain    101,680    Irish 


Romoan, 

Dunluce, 

Coulfeigbuin, 

Ballyrasbane, 

Billy, 

Ballywellan, 

Armoy, 

Loughgeel, 

Rathlin, 

Kilraughts, 

Ballintoy, 

Ballymoney. 

Derrykeighan, 

Extracted  from  the  returns  of  the  different  constables; 

16  January,  1804. 

RoBEftT  Trail. 


The 
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The  Marquis  of  Hertford's  estste  contains  about 
44y500  Irish  acr^  i  of  tenants,  who  have  leases 
firom  bis  lordship,  I  understand  there  wte  ab6ut 
3,600,  which  gives  to  each  tenant  about  twelve  and 
a  half  Irish  acres,  or  twenty  English ;  but  many 
farms  on  it  contain  one  hundred  acres,  and  some 
much  more ;  the  above  is  supposed  the  medium  of 
acres  to  a  farming  family;  but  besides  this  tben& 
are  on  the  same  the  town  of  Lisburn,  the  villages 
of  Stoneyford,  Glenavy,  Upper  and  Lower  Bai- 
linderry* 

On  the  same  estate,  in  the  parishes  of  Glenavy, 
Camlent,  andTullyrusk,  there  are  481  farms.  These 
parishes  contain  about  10600  Irish,  or  17000 
English  acres,  which  gives  something  more  than 
21  and  a  half  Irish  acres  to  a  family;  some  of  the 
largest  farms  on  the  estate  lie  in  this  tract.  Many 
rf  these^  however,  are  sub-divided. 

The  particulars  of  the  stock  on  the  same,  in  the 
year  1303^  were  on  these  481  farms,  42  saddle 
horses^  420  draft  ditto,  55  oxen,  1121  cows,  920' 
young  cattle  and  colts,  228  sheep  and  goats, 
755  pi^rs.  As  there  are  many  grazing  farms  in 
those  parishes,  the  cattle  on  them  are  not  reckoned, 
as,  at  the  time  of  the  year  (November)  this  ac- 
count was  taken,  they  were  removed  or  sold.    The 

remaining 
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remaining  stock  at  the  same  time  was  computed 
at  S73  *  cars,  491  boles  f  of  wheat,  4176  boles  of 
oatSj  105  boles  of  barley,  6037  loads  of  hay,  8398 
sacks  pf  potatoes,  14c\vt  of  flour,  403  cwt.  of  oat- 
mcaK 

From  this  view  of  the  division  of  lands  in  this 
county,  which  also  extends  into  those  bordering 
upon  it,  and  from  considering  the  number  who 
do  not  occupy  any  land,  a  supposition  might 
arise,  that  this  part  of  Ireland  was  insufficient 
to  maintain  its  own  population ;  but  hajppily  the 
case  is  quite  the  reverse;  for  the  state  pf  agricul* 
ture  and  industry  are  such,  that  an  exportation  of 
grain  and  provisions  takes  place  annually;  and 
that  this  country,  which,  when  more  thinly  inha- 
bited, required  assismnce,  is  now  able  to  afford  it 
Co  others. 

3  M  Island 

^  This  ^iMm  how  taiftll  -foine  of  tlie  fiunt  u%  not  admitting  the 
owners  to  keep  a  bone  nod  car,  but  depeniliog  on  ojtbeni  for  tbeir 
drawing  work— 481  UndMi  only  373  cart. 

f  A  bole  of  any  grain  ia  abopt  tea  bosheli;   of  potatoes  abont 
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Island  of  Rdghay\ 

To  the  population  of  the  county  of  Antrim  niiist 
be  added,  that  of  the  Island  of  Ratblin  or  Raghery. 
The  best  view  of  this  detached  spot  being  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Hamilton's  Letters  on  the  Coast  of 
Antrim,  I  have  extracted  from  them  what  seems 
necessary  to  say  respecting   it.     It  is  about  five 
miles  in  lengtli,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  being  bent  in  an  angle  towards  the  middle. 
It  lies  opposite  to  Ballycastle,  and  forms  a  tolerable 
bay ;  but  in  a  westerly  wind,  though  the  anchorage 
is  gobd,  few  vessels  can  ride  tt  out,  from  the  swell 
along  the  coast.    By  a  return  given  to  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Gage,   the  owner,  in   1758,  it  appears  to 
contain  about  2000   plantation   acres,    and   then 
had  ,130  families .  living  on  it,    which,  at  5\  to 
each  house,  would  produce  a  population  of  715. 
In  an  account  taken,  I  should  thinks  9QXot  time 
previous  to  1790,  by  the  priest  of  the  island,  die 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  at  1100,  which,  for  140 
houses,   (the  number  at  that  time)  would  be  near 
eight  to  a  house.      Dn  Hamilton   thinks  they  ara 
about  1200,  but  does  not  mention  the  houses. 
The  cultivated  land  is  kindly  enough,  and  pro* 

duces 
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duces  excellent  barley.  Id  a  good  year  this  has 
Been  (exported  to  the  Taliie  of  600/.  But  kelp 
is  the  gt-ieat  source  of  wealth  to  this  island,  one 
Imbdred  tbii^  of  whicli  have  been  exported  from 
it  in  onfe  yeir.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Hamilton's 
ivnting,  the  price  was  5/.  5s.  per  tonj — now,  it 
is  mor^  than  double. 

'the  horses,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  are  small,  but 
^rviceable;  and  the  blacK  cattle  are  not  large, 
though  tney  do  well,  wbeh  brought  to  the  main  land 
and  better  soil.  This  island  contains  ncl  i^tiire 
quadruped  except  rats,  and  the  little  straw  mouse, 
which  is  sometimes  found.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
simple,  laborious,  and  honest  race  of  people,  and 
possess  a  great  degree  o^  affection  for  their  own 
country,  always  speaking  of  Ireland  as  of  a  foreign 
land.  A  common  and  heavy  curse  among  them  is, 
^  May  Ireland  be  your  latter  end,"  with  which  they 
have  not  much  intercourse,  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  passage,  except  in  the  way  of  their  trade; 
in  tins  line  the  town  of  Ballycastle  is  much  fre- 
quented ^by  them  on  the  fair-days,  wHere  from 
their  small  boats  they  are  seen  landing  their  cat- 
ile,  and  other  productions  of  the'ir  island,  for  sale. 
Dr.  Hamilton  observes  traces  of  different  characters 
among  the  inhabitants,  the  effect  of  their  situations. 
On  the  western  end  they  are  remarkable  for  ac- 
tivity * 
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tivity  and  bodily  strc^ngth,  A  single  native  » 
here  known  to  fix  bis  rope  to  a  stake,  driven  into 
the  summit  of  the  precfjpice,  and  from  thence^ 
alone  and  unassisted,  to  swing  down  the  face  <A 
the  rock  in  quest  of  ^  the  nests  of  se^-fowl ;  and, 
from  the  want  of  intercourse  with  othensi  these 
Kenramer  men  have  many  particularities^  and  th^ 
use  of  the  Irish  language  is  universal  among  tbem. 
On  the  Ushet  end,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
harbours,  they  are  fishermen^  accustomed  to  little 
voyages  and  to  barter.  Many  of  their  particu- 
larities are  lost,  and  they  all  speak  the  English 
language. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  are  small  tumuli ; 
when  opened,  a  stone  cofBn  was  found  in  bne  of 
them ;  and  beside  him,  who  was  interred  there,  an 
earthen  vessel  stood,  and  the  residuum,  still  visible  ^ 
seemed  to  contain  blood.  Within  the  tumuli  lay 
a  considerable  number  of  human  bones,  which 
might  have  been  the  remains  of  more  ignoble  men 
than  the  person,  whose  remains  the  coffin  covered. 
Brazen  swor()s,  and  spear  heads,  were  found  in  the 
little  plain  where  these  tumuli  are  placed,  and  a 
large  fibula,  of  no  mean  workmanship,  which  is 
deposited  in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

The 
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.  The  remains  of  a  fortress  are  yet  visible  oa  the 
northern  angle  of  the  island,  celebrated  for  the 
defence  iDa:de  »in  it  by  Robert  Bruce,  and.  still 
known  by  the  name  of  that  hero.  The  antiquity 
of  this  building  is  therefore  not  much  less  than 
five  hundred  years ;  it  itaay  be  older,  as  the  time 
Bruce  spent  in  Raghery  was  scarcely  sufficient  for 
building  i^* 

Militia  and  Feomanty. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  detailed  respecting 
ibe  population  of  the  county,  the  return  of  per- 
sons liable  to  serve  in  the  militia  is  here  given, 
at  the  tivo  periods  of  1793,  and  1810,  as  furnished 
by  the  constables,  and  corrected  by  the  Deputy- 
governors  after  hearing  objections.  At  the  former 
of  these  periods  the  numbers  were  f  21,079,  at 
the  latter,  24,425.  But  the  yeomanry  having  been 
established  since  1793,  and  being  exempted  from 
serving  in  the  militia,  and,  consequently,  not  being 
letumed  by  the  constables,  their  numbers  must  be 

added 

f  In  Hery*B  History  of  Eogland  it  ii  nkl,  Bruoe  took  refbge  in 
the  tiqall  itland  of  Ruerin,  one  of  the  Weitmi  Isletb  Raeriu  is  an 
-nncjent  name  for  Raghery. 

f  To  Uie  Rer.  Robert  Trail  1  owe  the  retaraa  of  1793  i  to  the 
Jber,  Philip  Johnson  those  of  ISIO. 
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mddtd  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  county ;  the 
vmottot  of  the  yeomanry^  tberefbre,  being  5220, 
diit  number,  when  added  to  the  above  return  of 
f4)425,  makes  the  total  29,645,  being  an  increase 
€f  nearly  one  half  in  seventeen  years.  It  is  out 
of  this  corrected  return  that  800  men  (the  nutn-* 
ber,  of  which  the  Antrim  militia  consists)  are 
drawn,  which  is  nearly  one  man  out  of  thirty. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  acreable  population 
of  the  different  baronie»  may  be  formed,  from 
the  number  of  men  each  barony  was  obliged  to 
furoisk  in  ntaktog  up  i04  recruits,  who  were 
required  at  a  particular  time  to  complete  die 
militia. 

Tkierefore,  the  number  of  acres  in  each  is  gitaft 
below,  and  its  quota-  of  men  : 


Baronies.    Acres.  . 

Men. 

Thus,    for    example^ 

Belfast        65920 

23 

Masserene  48910 

15 

50240  acres,  gives  only 

Antrim        67520 

1'6 

six  men;  whilst  Toome, 

Toome        48160 

19 

only  48160,  gives  19;  of 

GUnarm     50240 

6 

consequence,  the  popu- 

Dunluce      56320 

10 

latioQ  of  the  latter  is  more 

KilcoiTway  58569 

7 

than  three  times  that  of 

Carey          45360 

8 

the  former,  though  it  is 

2000.acres  less. 

The 
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The  yeoofftnrjr.ase  forty-nfDa  coinpanies  or  caq)#> 
of  infantry,  and  nine  troops  off  horso;  the  numbers  ^ 
of  tbicL whole  ace  5220,  as  stated  before;  of  these, 
l4Q0.iDfiintry,  fonaipg  eleven  corp^,  and  two.  tioop/i. 
of  horsey  one  of  aixty^  aod  the  oAer  of  foityf  are^ 
farnisbed.by  die  estateof  the  Marquisof  Hertfovd^r 
m^ng^  nearly  tworseTeoths  of  thewholev 


Sect.  8.    SiUMtw,^  Smt^and  Description  ^ 
Thau ,mnd  ySUageis. 

Th6ugh  tliese  certainly  form  proper  subjects  for ' 
a  statistical  survey,  they  are  here  more  particularly" 
entered  into   (though  some  of  th^  villages  have 
been  spoken  of  before)  from  observing  the  slight,^ 
and  often  erroneous  relations  given  of  places  iii ' 
works,  which  profess  to  describe  them ;   as  an  in- 
#tance  of  tliis,  it  is  proper  to  observe,   that  one 
,of  those  works,  in  speaking  of  Ballycastle,  says, 
^  that  a  volcano  broke  out  there  in  1798,  which  did 
infinite  mischief,  devastating  the  country  to  aeon- 

liiderable  extent.**-^ ^The  towns  and  villages  are 

assigned  to  their  respective  baronies,  and  are 
taken  in  a  kind  of  geographical  circuit,,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  done^  beginning  with  Lisburp  in  the 

south 
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south.    Belfast,    from  its  extent  and  commercial 
importance,  forms  an  article  of  itself. 

Lubum,  in  the  barony  of  Masserene,  for  size 
and  population  the  second  town  in  the  county, 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  only  a  small  iriUage, 
and  at  that  time  called  Lisnegarvey.  It  lies  about 
seven  miles  south  of  Belfast,  on  the  river  Lagan, 
which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Down.  The 
original  proprietor  of  the  territory  of  Kilultagfa,  in 
which  it  stands,  was  an  O^Neil  of  the  Tyrone  family. 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  Sir  Pulk  Conway  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  it*  He  induced  a  number  of 
English  and  Welch  families  to  settle  there.  From 
a  plan  of  the  town  taken,  it  is  thought,  some 
time  in  that  reign,  and  preserved  in  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford's  office,  it  appears,  that  there  were  then 
fifty-three  tenement^  in  the  place  besides  the  castle. 
From  diis  plan,  it  is  evident,  that  the  centre  of  the 
town  (all  that  was  then  in  existence)  has  undergone 
but  little  alteration  in  shape,  except  what  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  buildings  near  the  Market- 
house;  nor  for  many  years  after  does  it  s^em  to 
have  made  any  great  progress:  for  in  1635,  it  is 
thus  described  by  an  Enghsh  traveller:  **  Linsley 
Garvin,  about  seven  miles   from  Belfast,  is  well 

seated 
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seated,  but  uei^ier  the  town^  nQr  couDtry  there- 
abouts, w^U  planted  (ibbabited)  beidg  almost  all 
woods  and  moorish,  uqtU  you  pome  to  Dromore. 
The  towD  belongs  to  Lord  Cgnway,  who  hath  a 
good  handsome  house  there.** 

Lisburn  is  remarkable  for  a  victory  gained  over 
the  rebels  on  the  28th  of  November,  1641,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neil,  Sir  Con  Magenis^ 
and  General  Plunket,  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ;  Sir  George 
Hawdon,  who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  having 
arrived  at  Lisburn  on  the  evening  before  the 
battle.* 

In  1662,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lis^ 
burn,  on  account  of  their  loyalty  to  Charles  the 
first  and  second,  were,  by  the  same  patent  which 
erected  the  church  of  Lisburn  into  a  cathedral  for 
the  united  dioceses  of  Down  and  Connor,  dated 
October  27  th  of  that  year,  empowered  they  and 
their  successors  to  return  two  burgesses  to  par- 
liament for  ever ;  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  upon  all  summonses  to  elect  a:  parliament^ 
was  obliged  to  send  hia  precept  to  the  seneschal 
3  N  of 


♦  A  deiailfd  accooni  of  Uua  at  the  end  of  Uie  article,  takai 
finom  ihfi  vcttry^bouk. 
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of  the  manor  of  Kiloltagh,  who  was  made  the 
returning  officer,  notwithstanding  the  inhabitanta 
were  not  a  corporate  body.* 

In  1707^  this  town  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  castle,  a  fine  buildings  shared  the  same  £sta 
JBS  the  other  houses,  and  was  never  rebuilt.  Part 
of  the  gardei^  walls  are  still  remaining,  and  the 
great  terrace  affords  a  most  agreeable  promenade^ 
being  well  sheltered  from  the  north  by  young 
plantations,  and  kept  in  the  best  order. 

But  that,  which  more  particularly  contributed  to 
the  rise  of  the  town  of  .Lisburn,  was  the  settlement 
of  many  French  refugees  there  (after  the  repeal 
of  the  edict>of  Nantz)  who  had  been  bred  to  th^ 
linen  manufacture.  Mn  Lewis  Cromelin,t  men* 
tioned  before,  obtained  a  patent  \n  1699,  which 
was  afterwards  renewed  in  tlie  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  establishing  a  manufiEtcture  of  linen,  and 
also,  among  other  grants,  one  for  £60  per  annum 
}for  a  French  minbter.^     In  consequence  of  this  he 

settled 

*  Harrii'i  mannscriptfl,  DaUin  Society* 

f  It  it  corious,  that  only  three  of  the  umiei  aie  aov  in  cxnt 
4not  hnt,  of  tboae  who  fint  ictUed  at  liibnni,  vii.  Da  Laeheroby 
CromeliOy  and  Ooyer. 

X  The  writer't  finUier  has  been  fifty  fix  yean  minister  of  tb« 
1k«neh  drarch  in  Lishnra,  and  it  only  the  thinl  tiooe  its  establisb* 
tnentj  and,  what  is  mora  ramarfcable,  one  of  iia  dergymcn  only  i«« 
there  abont  two  years. 
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-tettled  in  Lisbnrn,  and  many  of  his  couotiymeo 
also;  the  virtuous  conduct,  and  civilized  manners 
of  these  good  people,  were  of  great  advantage  to 
this  place,  and  their  skill  and  industry  set  an 
example  to  those,  who  were  concerned  in  the  same 
business  as  they  were,  which  soon  had  the  effect 
of  raising  the  quali^  of  their  manu&cture  to  a 
"degree  of  excellence  unknown  till  then ;  and  the 
tinens  and  cambrics  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  sold  in  Lisburn  market,  have  until  this  day 
kept  up  their  superior  character. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  many  new. 
houses  were  built  in  Lisburn,  and  some  have  beeo 
built  singe ;  but  at  present  it  seems  stationary  in 
that  particular;  and,  though  its  vicinity  to  Belfast 
prevents  it  from  being  a  place  of  much  trade,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  business  done  in  it,  in  various 
ways.  But,  from  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
the  land,  it  does  not  derive  so  much  advantage  as 
might  have  been  expected.  On  market  days  it  is 
much  frequented,  from  the  quantity  of  linen  and 
other  things  brought  to  it,  and  it  is  well  known  as 
the  first  place  to  meet  with  oats  of  the  best  qua«- 
lity  for  seed ;  there  is  also  a  cattle  market  every 
Tuesday,  besides  its  two  fairs.  A  few  years  ago 
a  fine  spire  of  cut  stone  was  built  to  the  church ; 

and 
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and  lately  &  ^t^eple  &nd  cupola  on  the  ioarket- 
hbbse,  the  tobms  of  t?hich  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford h'  fitting  lip  anewy  with  some  additions,  as 
the  place  of  assembly  for  tlie  town. 

The  houses  of  worship  are,  a  spacious  (^hurch, 
k  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  a  Quaker  meeting- 
house^ a  handsome  Catiiolic  chapel,  and  a  Methodist 
ehapei.   « 

tn  th6  town  Is  a  classical  school  kept  by  Mr. 
•Hudson;  and,  to  th6  north  of  tile  town,  is  a  school 
for  Quakers  (to  which  all  other  denominaitons  are 
atib  admitted)  built  by  a  legacy  from  Mr.  John 
^HAT.cfcock.  At  present  there  is  a  free  school  esta- 
blished on  the  Lancastrian  plaYi,  29th  May,  1811. 
The  managers  afe  twb  young  gertllemen  <jf  the 
IbWh,**.  ^ho,  for  their  attention  to  so  laudable  a 
purpose,  deserve  the  greatest  praisls.  Though  this 
tfchbol  comttienced  so  lately,  and  orily  i^ith  twenty- 
*five  scholar^,  it  U  how  elicreasfed  to  6he  huhdVed 
^nd  fifteen;  and,  h^Sid  the  managers  a  schooUiouse 
sutefciently  large,  they  could  teach  double  the 
^  ttilmber.  For  th'e  regulations  t  iiiust  refer  to  the 
prtttted  statement. 

Another  very  laudable  iftsRtmiort  is,  the  Hu- 
mane Society  for  tlie  restoration  of  ^Vispended 
^nitnatibn  in  jpersoh^,  Who  liaVe  either  been   itik- 

mersed 

•  Mesfff •  Thof.  Cajfiplci  and  —  CroMky. 
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mersed  in  water  (as  frequent  accidents  in  this  way 
occur  from  the  nearness  of  the  river  and  canal) 
or  from  any  other  cause. 

The  county  infirmary  contains  twenty  beds,  and 
gives  relief  to  a  number  of  externs.  It  is  situated 
in  an  airy  part  of  the  town,  where  the  duties  of 
the  surgeon  are  skilfully  and  conscientiously  dis- 
charged by  Dr.  Stewart.  Each  governor  can  re- 
commend forty  cKtems  per  year,  and  as  many  for 
advice  as  they  think  fit.  They  also  i-ecommetid  for 
intertis,  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy. 

Lisbum  contains  about  iSOO  houses,  which,  at 
six  pennons  to  a  house,  would  make  the  population 
4312.  hi  the  Survey  of  the  county  of  Cork,  eight 
is  the  number  allowed  in  the  t6wins  for  each  fat^use. 
In  th^t  case  the  population  virould  be  .6416,  which 
appears  to  be  too  much,  though  all  the  houses  in 
the  ptirtcipal  streets  are  from  iwo  to  three  stbries; 
6^  to  eatir,  or  13  to  two  houses,  (CteiD,  fr6m  th^ 
accouiits  tzkin  of  the  populati6n  of  the  towns  in 
the  ttorkh  of  Ireland,  to  be  nearer  the  fectj-^^ts- 
CDlrding  tb  this,  LisbUm  ^obtains  5^12. 

Att^onjg  ttie  many  advatitages^  i^njoyed  by  itih 
place,  is  ihe  constani  supply  of  excellent  wat^r 
(     brought  to*,  every  liMse,  iat  the  sttrtiU  expense  of 
sixteen  $hilliilg$  per  ^hnnm. 

"  Lisnegarvey, 


) 
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"  Lisnegai^ey^  the  2^ih  qf  November,  1641. 

"  A  brief  relation  of  the  miraculoits  victory  gained 
there  that  day  over  tlie  first  formed  army  of  the 
Irish,  soon  after  their  rebellion,  which  broke  out 
the  23d  of  October,  1641. 

''  Sir  Pbelemy  O'Neilie,  and  Sir  Conn  Magtn- 
nis,  their  General  then  in  Ulster,  and  Major-gene- 
ral Plunket  (who  had  been  a  soldier  in  foreign  king* 
doms)  having  enlisted  and  drawn  together  out  of 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Antrim,  and 
DownCj  and  other  counties  in  Ulster,  eight  or 
nine  thousand  men,  wliich  were  formed  into  eight 
regiments,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  with  two  field- 
pieces.  They  did  rendezvous  on  the  27th  of  No- 
vember, at  and  abou^  a  house  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Rawdon,  at  Brook-hill,  three  miles  distant 
from  Lisnegarvey,  in  which  they  knew  there  was 
a  garrison  of  five  cogipanies  newly  raised,  and  the 
Lord  Conway's  troop  of  horse.  And  their  principal 
design  being  to  march  unto  and  besiege  Carrick- 
fe^us,  they  judged  it  unsafe  to  pass  by  Lisnegar- 
veyi  and  therefore  resolved  to  attack  it  next  morn- 
ing, making  little  account  of  the  opposition,  that 
could  be  given  them  by  so  small  a,  number,  not 
half  armed,  and  so  slenderly  provided  of  ammu- 
nition. 
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jiiuon,  (ivfaich  they  had  perfect  intelligence  of  by 
«eveiral  Irish,  that  left  oar  party  and  stole  away  to 
them)  for  that  they  were  so  numerous,  and  well 
provided  of  ammunition  by  the  fifty  barrels  of 
powder  they  found  in  his  Majesty's  store  in  the 
castle  of  Newry,  which  they  suprized  the  very  first 
night  of  the  rebellion;  also,  they  hkd  got  into 
their  hands  tlie  arms  of  ail  tl)e  soldiers  they  had 
murdered  in  Ulster,  and  such  other  arms  as  they 
found  in  the  castles  and  houses,  which  they  bad 
plundered  and  burned  in  the  whole  province.  Yet 
it  so  pleased  God  to  disappoint  their  confidence; 
^uA  the  small  garison  they  so  much  slighted  was 
much  encouraged  by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  Sir 
George  Rawdon,  who,  being  in  London  on  the 
S3d  of  October,  hasted  over  by  the  way  of  Scot-> 
land,  and,  being  landed  at  Bangor,  and  got  to 
Lisnegarvey,  though  late  on  the  27  th  of  Novem- 
ber, where  those  new-raised  men,  and  the  Lord 
Conway^s  troop,  were  diawn  up  in  the  market- 
place, ezpectiAg  hourly  to  be  assaulted  by  the 
rebels,  and  thus  stood  in  that  posture  all  the  night; 
and  before  sunrise  s^nt  out  some  horse  to  discover 
their  numerous  enemy,  who  were  at  Mass  (it  being 
Sunday);  but,  immediately  upon  sight  of  our  scouts, 
ftbey  quitted  their  devotion,  and  beat  drums,  and 
inarched  directly  to  Lisnegarvey,  an  J  before  ten  of 

the 
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the  clock  appeared  drawn  up  in  batalliay  in  the  war- 
ren not  above  a  musket  shot  from  the  town,  and  sent 
out  two  divisions,  of  about  six  or  seven  hundred  a 
piece,  to  compass  the  town,  and  plant  their  fields 
pieces  on  the  high  way  to  it,  before  their  body, 
and  with  them  and  their  long  fowling-pieces  killed 
and  wounded  some  of  our  men,  as  they  stood  in 
their  ranks  in  the  market-place;  and  some  of  our 
musketeers  were  placed  in  endeavouring  to  make 
the  Uke  returns  of  shot  to  the  enemy.  And  Sir 
Arthur  Terringham  (governor  of  Newry)  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  and  Sir  George  Rawdon, 
and  the  officers,  foreseeing,  if  their  two  divisions 
on  both  sides  of  the  town  should  fall  in  together, 
that  they  would  overpower  our  small  number.  For 
prevention  thereof  a  squadron  of  horse,  with  some 
musketeers,  w^s  commanded  to  face  one  of  them, 
that  was  marching  on  the  north  side,  and  to  keep 
them  at  a  distance  as  long  as  they  conid;  which 
was  so  well  performed,  that  the  other  division^ 
which  marched  by  the  river  on  the  south  side, 
came  in  before  the  other,  time  enough  to  be  wel) 
beaten  back  by  the  horse,  and  more  than  two  hun« 
dred  slain  of  them  in  Bridge-street,  and  in  their 
retreat,  as  they  fled  back  to  the  main  body.  After 
which  expedition  the  horse,  returning  to  the 
market-place,  found  the  enemy  had  forced  in  our 

^  smalt 
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small  party  on  the  north  side,  and  had  entered  the 
town,  and  was  inarching  down  Castle^stre^t,  which 
our    hone  so  well  charged   there,    that   at   least 
three    hundred  were  slain  of  the   rebels  iu   the  ' 
street,    and   in  the  meadows  behind  the  houses, 
through  which  they  did  run  away  to  their  main 
body;  whereby  they  were  so   much  discouraged, 
that  in  almost  two  hours  after  their  officers  could 
not  get  out  any  more  parties  to  adventure  a  second 
assault  upon  us;  but  in  the  main  space  they  en- 
tertained us  with  continued  shot  from  .their  main 
body,  and  their  field  pieces,  till  about  one  of  the 
clock,  that  fresh  parties  were  issued  out,  and  beaten 
back  as  before,   with  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
men,  which  they  supplied  with  others  till  night; 
and  in  the  dark   they  fired   all  the  town,  which 
was  in  a  few  hours    turned,  into    ashes ;    and  in 
that  confusion,  and  heat  of  the  fire,   the  enemy 
made  a  fierce  assault.    But  it  so  pleased  God,  that 
we  were  better  provided   for  them  than  they  ex- 
pected   by  a  relief,    that  came    to  us   at  night- 
fall, from  Belfast,  of  the  Earl  of  Donegall's  troop, 
and  a  company  of  foot   commanded  by  Captain 
Boyd,  who  was  unhappily  slain  presently  after  his 
first  entrance  into  the  town.    And,  after  the  houses 
were  on  fire,  about  six  of   the    clock  till  about 
ten  or  eleven,  it  is  not  easy  to  gi%'e  any  certain 
account  or  relation  of  the  several  encounters  ii^ 
3  0  divers 
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divers  plaees  of  the  town,  between  small  parties 
of  OOF  horse  and  those  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
charged  as  they  advanced,  and  hewed  them  down, 
so  that  every  comer  was  filled  with  carcasses,  and 
the  slain  were  found  to  be  more  tlian  thrice  the 
number  of  those  that  fought  against  theoi^  as  ap- 
peared nest  day  wlien  the  constables  and  in- 
habitants, employed  to  bury  them,  gave  up  their 

accounts.-^ About   ten   or  eleven  o'clock  their 

two  generals  quitted  their  station,   and  marched 
away  in  the  dark,  and  had  not  above  two  hundred 
of  their  men  with  them,  as  we  were  informed  next 
morning  by  several  English  prisoners  that  escaped 
froni  them,  who  tpld  us,  that  the  rest  of  tlieir  mea 
were  either  run  away  before  them,  or  slain;  and 
that  dieir  field-pieces  were  thrown  into  tlie  river, 
or  in  some  moss  pit,  which  we  could  never  find 
after;  and  in  this  their  retreat,  or  rather  their  flight, 
they  fired  Brook-hill  house,  and  the  Lord  Conway *a 
library  in  it,  and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  five    f 
or  six  thousand  pounds^  their  fei^r  and  haste  not  at 
all  allowing  them  to  carry  any  thing  away,  except 
some  plate  and  some  linen ;  and  this  tliey  did  iu 
revenge  to  the  owner,  whom  they  heard  was  landed 
the  day  before,  and  had  been  active  in  the  service 
against  them,  and  was  shot  that  day,  and  also  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  but  mounted  presently 

upon 
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upon  anotlier;  and  Captain  St.  John  and  Captain 
Burley  were  also  wonndedy  and 'about  thirty  men 
l»ove  of  our  parqr,  most  of  whom  recovered^-  and 
noc  above  twenty-<fiv«  or  tweoty^six  more  slain. 
And  if  it  be  well  eoosidered,  hovr  meanly  our  metl 
were  arnaiedy  atid  all  our  ammunition  spent  before 
-nigltt,  and  that  if  we  bad  not  been  supplied  mtk 
men,  by  the  timely  care  and  providence  of  the 
£arl  of  Donegall  and  other' commanders,  froA  his 
M«yesty*s  store  of  Carrickfergus  (who  vent  us  {)0W* 
4er  pott  in  mails  on  horsei)ack,  one  after  another) 
«nd  that  most  of  our  new-iaised  companies  were  of 
i>oor  stript  men  that .  had  made  their  escapes  from 
the  rebels,  of  whom  they  had  such  a  dread,  duft 
<they  thought  tliem  not  easily  to  be  beaten,  and 
that  all  our  horse,  (diat  did  the  most  esecution) 
were  not  above  120,  vi2.  the  Lord  Conway^s  troop, 
and  a  squadron  of  the  Lord  Grandi^fon's  troop  (the 
rest  cf  them  haying  been  murdered  in  their  quar- 
ters in  Tanragee)  and  about  forty  of  a  countrytroop 
and  company  from  Bdfast  came  to  us  at  night.  It 
must  be  confessed,  tliat  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts  did 
sig'nally  appear  for  us,  who  can  save  with  or  without 
any  means,  and  did  by  very  small  means  give  us 
the  victory  over  his  and  our  enemies,  and  enough 
,of  tlieir  arms  to  supply  thenlefects  of  our  new  com- 
panies, and  about  fifty  of  their  colours  and  drams^ 

But 
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But  it  ii  to  be  remembered  with  regret,  that  thb^ 
lost  and  orerthrow  did  so  ear^e  the  rebels,  diat 
for  several  days  and  iveeks  afier  they  murdered 
many  hundreds  of  the  Protestants,  whom  they  had 
kept  prisoners  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and 
Tyrone,  and  other  parts  of  Ulster,  and  tormented 
them  by  several  manners  of  death.  And  it  is  a  cir* 
enmstance  very  observable,  that  much  snow  had 
fallen  in  the  week  before  this  action,  and  on  the 
day  before  it  was  a  little  thaw,  and  a  frost  therer 
upon  it  in  the  night,  so  that  the  streets  were  co- 
vered with  ice,  which  proved  greatly  to  our.  advan- 
tage ;  for  that  all  the  smiths  had  been  employed 
4hat  whole  night  to  frost  our  horses,  so  that  they 
stood  firm,  while  the  brogues  slipt  and  fell  down  to 
our  feet.  For  which,  and  our  miraculous  delive- 
rance from  a  cruel  and  bloody  army,  how  great 
cause  have  we  to  rejoice,  and  praise  the  name  of 
our  God,  and  say  with  that  kingly  prophet  ^  If  it 
had  not  been  the  Lord  himself  who  was  on  oar 
side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us,  they  had  swal- 
lowed us  up  quick,  when  tbey  were  so  wrathfuUy 
displeased  at  us.  Yea,  the  waters  of  the  deep  had 
drowned  us,  and  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul ; 
but,  praised  be  the  Lord,  who.  has  not  given  urn 
over  a  prey  unto  their  teeth,  our  soul  is  escaped, 
even  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler;  the 
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snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  safe.  Our  hope  stand- 
•th  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth/'    Amen  T 

To  the  north  of  Lisbum  is  the  village  of  Stoney* 
ford,  on  the  old  road  to  Antrim,  and  a  most  im- 
practicable road  it  is,  made  before  the  diitcoveiyt 
^  that  it  is  often  as  short,  and  always  an  easier  me- 
thod to  go  round  the  base  of  a  steep  hill  than  iq 
climb  over  its  summit.'**  At  a  few  miles  distance^ 
and  near  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  lies  the  vil* 
lage  of  Glenavy,  containing  between  fifty  and  sixty 
houses;  and,  nearer  to  Antrim  by  two  miles,  Crum- 
lin,  a  larger  village,  of  the  most  neat  and  cheerful 
appearance ;  it  consists  of  100  houses,  containing^ 
1 10  families,  and  570  persons ;  at  one  extremity 
of  which  is  the  academy,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Nath. 
Alexander^  and,  at  the  other,  the  beautiful  cottage 
and  ornamented  scenes  of  Glendarragh.  The  river, 
which  runs  through  this  improvement,  is  known  for 
the  fine  specimens  of  petrifaction,  wUich  it  affords; 
9ne  of  which,  lying  near  Cider  Court,  is  most  re- 
markable, being  the  entire  root,  a  cube  of  five  feet, 
which  has  undergone  this  curious  natural  operation. 
An  extensive  flour-mill  adjoins  this  place.  These 
villages  likewise  lie  in  the  barony  of  Masserene.f 

Anti'im 

f  MMteraM  fo  taU  to  iifoi^  a  bcsntifiil  portioo— •  name  trnl^ 
icioHptits  of  tbt  baronj 
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Antrim,^  which  stands  in  the  barony  of  the  same 
name,  was  a  borough  town  before  the  union.  It  is 
well  situated  for  the  Lough  Neagh  trade,  as  the  Six- 
mile  water,  which  runs  through  it,  forms  a  harbour 
for  such  vessels  as  may  navigate  it.  The  state  of 
this  town  is  not  such  as  it  was,  and  ttill  ought  to  be 
fhmi  its  position  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of- 
t&e  county,  and  so  Aear  to  water-carriage;  but 
Okany  circumstances  have  combined  to  reduce  it 
from  its  former  prosperity,  which  ceitoinly,  with 
littention,  does  not  seem  to  be  irretrievable.  There 
is  an  ancient  mansion  belonging  to  the  Massercne 
jfomily  close  to  the  town,  wliich  for  many  years  bad 
been  much  neglected;  the  present  Lord  Masserene 
is  improving,  and,  it  is  said,  intends  to  make  it  his 
residence.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  fine  trees 
about  it,  and  also  in  the  park,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  tl)e  town,  and  comes  close  to  the  lake. 
The  silver  fir  grows  in  this  park  to  a  great  size. 
Near  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  round 
towers  at  present  in  existence,  which  is  mentioned 
in  its  proper  place.  There  is,  likewise,  an  old 
church  with  small  Gothic  windows,  and  two  meet- 


ing 


*  XxkXtm  was  tmrned  by  Geiwnl  Muoroe,  ia  1649. 
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ing-houses.    On  the  river  side  is  an  extensive  fiour» 
mill.     Id  1800  there  were  382  boiues,'!^  which  have 
not  since  much  increased.     Reckoning  each  house 
at  6  a,  or  13  persons  for  two  houses,  the  population 
amounts  to  2183.     The  sessions  are  held  in  tins 
town.     I  shall  close  this  account  of  Antrim  with  an 
extract  from  Clarkson's  Survey  of  Ireland :  "  Near 
this  place   Sir  Rohert  Savage  slew,  in  one  day, 
3000  of    the  enemy  with  a  small  party.    Before 
the  engagement  he  gave  every  Englishman  a  good 
.dose  of  good  wine  or  ale,  of  which  he  bad  goo4 
store ;  besides  this,  he  ordered^  th^t  sheep,  oxen, 
venison,    and    fowl    both  wild   and   taip^,   shoul4 
be  killed    and    mad^    ready    for.  the  conc^qerors^ 
whoever  they  should  be,  saying,   it  would   be  a 
shame,  that  guests  should  come  and  find  him  unpre- 
pared.    It  pleasing  God  to  bless  the  English  with 
victory,  be  invited  th^m  ^\\  to  supper,  to  rejoice 
with   him,    saying,      )   thank  God    because  it  i$ 
better  to  save  tb^n  to  pour  on  the  ground,  as  some 
advised.      Six  Robert  Savage   was  buried  in  the 
convent  of  the  friars  Predicants  of  Coulrath  (Col&r 
rfkine)  near  tlie  river  Bann." 

The 

*   BewtmX  cf  Uie  honiet  vcre  bailt  io  the  o!d    EnglUi  ftile  of 
IhuBe-woity  611cd  v^  beMreen  with  lath  and  ptaiater. 
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The  barony  of  Antrim  likewise  contains  the  viU 
lage  of  Kellsy  already  spoken  of  for  its  neatness,  and 
fine  whiie-tbom  hedges,  and  the  village  of  Connor, 
which  glides 'name  to  the  see,  a  very  poor  place 
indeed.  Broughshane  to  the  north,  on  the  river 
Braid,  has  about  100  houses,  though  few  very  good 
ones.  Near  it  is  Tullymore  lodge,  well  situated 
above  the  town,  on  a  branch  of  the  same  river.  To 
the  east  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Skerries;  this  parish,  in  old  accounts  of  the  dio< 
cese  of  Connor,  was  called  Ffra  Dcserta. 

Doagh  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Antrim,  near 
die  Six-mile  water,  and  contains  about  30  houses^ 
In  this  village  is  a  book-club,  furnished  with  many 
valuable  works,  and  with  globes,  &c.;  and  it  is  said 
that,  since  its  establishment,  the  baibarous  prac- 
tice of  cock-fighting  has  been  entirely  given  up 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Close  to  it  is  Fisherwtck 
lodge,  a  hunting  seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Donegall;  the  building  itself,  which  is  very 
handsome,  and  the  plantations  have  much  im- 
proved and  enlivened  the  look  of  this  well  placed 
hamlet,  which  has,  in  addition,  a  good  inn. 

Ballyclare,  which  lies  £srther  up  the  same  river, 
and  close  to  it,  is  well  known  for  its  horse  Hm 
and  monthly  market  for  linens.    It  contains  about 

102 
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102  liouses>  sapposed  to  be  inhabited  by  move  than 
600  penons. 

In  the  btirony  of  Toome  is  Randalstown,  on 
die  Main-water,  about  two  miles  to  the  nordi  of 
Lough  Neagh.  The  situation  is  good^  and  the 
▼iew  from  the  bridge  remarkably  fine,  whether  up 
tbe  river  towards  Mr.  Dickqj^,  or  downwards  to  the 
woodsy  that  hang  over  the  river  and  form  part  of 
die  scenery  of  ShaneVcastle  park.  In  1800,  this 
town  contained  fifty-oqe  houses,  and  was  a  borough 
before  the  union.  It  has  a  good  monthly  mar- 
ket for  linens  on  the  first  Wednesday,  a  church, 
and  meeting-house. 

Not  for  from  thence,  on  the  Main-water>  were 
formerly  iron-works,  which  of  late  years  have  not 
been  worked ;  whether  from  want  of  ore  or  of  fuel, 
it  is  not  said. 

Ballymena,  one  of  the  towns  where  quarter- 
sessions  are  held,  is  in  the  same  barony  on  tbe 
Braid  river.  It  is  a  most  thriving  place,  containing 
above  2500  inhabitants,  having  a  weekly  market 
on  Saturday  for  horses,  cows,  &c.  There  is  also  9 
regular  sale  of  butter  for  exportation.  The  linen, 
of  which  there  is  9  considerable  quantity  sold,  is 
J  wide,  and  excellent  in  quality.  There  are  a  few 
#ld  bouses  ip  tb^  t9Wii  btiUt  ufter  a  different  fashion 
3  ?  frtm 
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from  the  rest,  having  their  gable  ends  to  the 'ftdnt. 
In  one  directioh  an  entire  new  street  ^faas  ibmrnt 
lately  boilt.  From  inrhatever  caase  it  praceeds,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  [Places  in  the  comilg^y 
though  so  iar  inland;  and,  as  the  narkete  mn 
much  frequented,  there  are  two  very  comforltfble 
inns.  Wherever  thediften-drapers  regidafly  tftaend,, 
decent  accommodation  at 'least  maybe  evpee^. 
About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  tbem^dtec^lioiM^ 
witli  a  steeple  sixty  fbet  high,  and^iear  it  %  re* 
iharkable  mount,  called  the  moat 

Ahoghill  is  a  thriving  village,  with  a  good  montblj 
market  for  linens,  held  on  the  Friday  ifter  Sally- 
money  market,  wd  two  t6lerable*  houses  fer-the 
reception  of  travellers. 

Toome,  and  Portglenohe,  are  villages  on  the 
Bann  ;  near  the  former,  on  the  Deny  sfde,  was  a 
castle  .built  to  defend  the  pass  on  that  river.  It 
was  taken  in  1650  by  the  Popish  bishop  of  dogher^ 
and  retaken  by  Colonel  Venables.  '  Its  situation  be- 
tween the  two 'lakes  nmst  have  made  ita  statioa 
of  considerable  consequence  in  maintaintttg  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  counties  of ''Atitrim  and 
Derr3%  which*  was  formerly  done  by  a* ferry — ^now 
by  a  noble  bridge.  A  large  inn  was  built  ki  tkia. 
place  some  years  ago. 

Portglenone. 
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Portglenone  coosists  of  ooe  large  .  street,  lead- 
iog,  to  a  bridge  over  the  Bann.  It  seems  to  be 
«a  iipproviog  j^lace,.  as  several  bpuses  have  been 
lately  built;,  its  lioen  market  is  held  the  third 
Tuesday  in  each  monthv 

In  the  barony  of  Dunluce  the  principal  place 
is  BaUj^DBoaey*  This  town  is  scattered  over  an 
extent  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the 
JtillUmDy  on  the  Rathsbarkin  road,  to  the  Roaden « 
or  Bawdon  foot;  it  contains  309  houses,  including 
a  population  of  about  1800  persons.  Here  is 
a  good  monthly  linen  market,  and  butter  is  sold 
there  to  be  carried  ta  Qelfast  foi  exportation* 
The  monthly  masket  for  linens,  held  in  this  town, 
is  on  the  6rst  Thursday.  Quarter  sessions  are  also 
in  theif  turns  held  in  it> 

The  village  of  Dervoch  has  been  mentioned 
before,  as  belonging  to  the  late  Lord  Macartney,, 
and  having  been  much  encouraged  by  him  as 
a  residence  for  manufiacturers.  There  are  in 
this  village  about  80  houses,  many  of  which  were 
built  by  the  owner ;  since  his  death  no  additions, 
I  believe,  have  been  made  to  it.  On  the  coast, 
just  at  the  verge  of  the  county,  is  the  fishing 
village  of  Portrush,  with  the  safe  and  commo- 
dious   sandy    bay;     the    peninsula,  which   runs 

towards 

*  -To  Um  Rer«  Mr.  Oulten  I  am  indebted  for  this  iDfomuitioD. 
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towards  the  Skerrie  islands^    is  well  knoi^n  from 
having  been  the  subject  oif  several  discussions  on 
basaltic  subjects  by  Dr.  Richardson*    It  was  in  his 
Portrush  meadows  that  he  first  noticed  the  stolones 
of    the  agrostis  stolonifera^  commonly  called  fio- 
riti  g^ss,  npoh  which  so  much  attention  has  since 
been  brought,  and,  what  is  singular,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Davy -was   then   on  a  visit  to  him.     Dr.  R. 
has   told    me  'that   he    stated,    and  then  shewed 
to  I)im  the  young  stolones  rising  without  panicles 
such    as  the    stalk's    of  all    other    grasses  have. 
To  ascertain  what  this  umisual  appearance  led  to, 
it  was    agreed    between    the  two   gentlemen    to 
leave  parts  of  the  meadow  uncut,   and  watch  the 
result,  which  was  that  these  headless  stalks  con- 
tinued  steadily    increasing    their  length,    and  of 
course  adding  prodigiously  to  the  crop.     Dr.  R. 
lately   at  Annahilt,   August  8th,    the    very  *  same 
season  of  the  year,   ot\  which  he  had  first  disco- 
vered the  stolones,  pulled  up    handfuls  of  grass 
from  part  of  a  meadow  there,   and  first,   picking 
out  the  seed-stalks  of  the  other  grasses,  shewed 
that  the  young  stolones  of    the   fiorin  were   far 
more   numerous ;    and    of   course  (had   not  most 
of  the  meadow  been  already  mowed)  by  reserving 
it   there  would  have   been  a  rich  crop  of    fiortn 
grass.     It  must  be  observed,  that  die  ground  was 

part 
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part  of  a  reclaimed  turf  bog,  the  most  favourable 
of  all  soils  for  this  grass,  where  it  comes  natu« 
rally,  and  (as  it  has  already  been  observed)  will 
in  time  beat  out  every  competitor. 

To  the  east  of  Portrush,  is  Bushmills  at  the 
short  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Giant^s  Cause^ 
way.  Were  the  accomodations  of  this  village  more 
extensive,  bo£h  the  owners  of  the  inn,  and  the 
traveller,  who  visits  that  stupendous  natural  cu«> 
riosity,  would  undoubtedly  find  their  advantage* 

The  barony  of  Kileonway  contains  only  the 
villages  of  Clogh,  Clogh-mills,  and  Rathsharkin. 
The  first  of  tliese  contains  about  seven^  liouses, 
scattered  over  a  good  sps^ce  of  ground,  in  a 
very  esqiosed  situation ;  the  other  two  are  merely 
hamlets. 

In  the  barony  of  Carey,  to  the  east  of  Portruah, 
the  village  of  Ballintoy,  of  between  sixty  and  se- 
venty houses,  near  the  sea  offers  many  curious  and 
n>o>antic  views.  White-park  and  the  different  in- 
flections of  the  coast,  with  the  ruptured  masses 
of  basalt  and  limestone,  from  the  various  forms 
they  are  thrown  into,  must  strongly  interest  the 
beholder ;  and,  though  the  coast  is  unadorned  with 
trees,  their  absence  is  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated for  by  the  number  of  curious  objects,  that 
continually  are  presented  to  his  view.      Near  this 

village 
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irillage  tCle  foenl  yood  has  beeki'  dug  up  in  large 
cpaantides^  and  atsa  short  diataoct  frbm,  it  is  the 
faotfpitdble  oiadision  of  Monst .  IHruifdy  whosd  name 
is  taken  from  the  oomleob^  that  storisds  on  th^ 
kfiM  Ivbove  it.  Passing  eastward  froia  thence  to 
BttHycastle  albng  the  shore^  the  road  leads  over 
file  hasaltk  1»)I  of  Knecksoghy^  where  th9  heady 
^  the  tolamos  i^pear  on  a  l«tel  with  ^  ro^d, 
alh^wing  tif  regular  pdiygaa  pavetaeati  the  stones^ 
which  eompose  it^  being  odmpletely  stripped  of 
their  eoverin^  so  that  scarcely  any  pdier  part 
of  the  coast  offers-  a  finer  specimen  of  the  man- 
fieri  in  which  these  slones  of  various  an^b^  ate 
ealcuiated    to    fill    up    s|>ace8. 

So  much  has  sdready  been  said  of  B^IIycaalle,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add,  tliat  it  consists  of  an  nppcF 
and  lower  town ;  the  latter  is  called  tlie  quily }  .the 
road,  that  lies  between^  is  bordered  with  fine  timber, 
though  so  near  the  ocean,  the  hills  whioh  interpose 
aiiording  shelter  from  the  blasts, .  whtch,  to  more 
exposed  sft(iations,  being  impregnated  with  tbe 
salt-spray  and,  unbtoken  in  their  violetee^  are 
so  fatal  to  all  trees,  except  the  elder,  which  io 
the  bleakest  ^xpgtsitre  braves  dseir  efforts. 

Ballycastle  Was  caHed  in  the  Irish  langaage 
Ballycashlain  or  Gasttetown  frofn  a  castle  botlt 
there  by    the  Antrim  family  in  1830,   of  which 

tliere 
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tbere  are  still  some  remainB.  It  contains  one 
Inindred  and  fifty  u»o  .bauaes,*  aad  aboMt  »eyexk 
iMfidred  inhabitants,  / 

Cushindall,  in  the  ba/ony  of  Gleaarin>  vhicU 
'^•8  lately  been  new^aatned  Nemewn  Glc^s,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  stream  of  Gl^iagan, 
which  £fldls  into  the  bay  of  CusliindalL  This 
place  is  well  adapted  to  please  those,  wlio  .wish 
to  make  excursions  to  the  romantic  countcy, 
which  lies  about  it;  and  a  most  comfortable 
though  small  -liouse  of  enteruiiunent,  to  retire 
to,  contributes  to  render  some  days  residence 
^leie  the  more  agreeable;  and,  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  coast  thereabouts,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  materials,  of  which,  the  moun' 
tains  and  Tallies  are  formed,  is  totally  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  county,  it  is  ivell  wonli 
the  attention  of  the  miqeralogist.  After  parsing 
'the  curious  and  conspicuous  point  of  Garron,  at 
some  distance  from  thence  to  the  south  U  the 
fishing  village  of  Caniallock  on  a  fine  strand^ 
where    the  traveller  may  halt  with  pleasqre,  t<> 

dw^l 

*  The  account  of  the  houfes  was  given  to  m«  by  the  Her.  Luke 
Aylmer  Cooolly,  whoie  description  of  Bona  Marga,  pobltthed  in 
the  Belfast  Magaxint,  I  have  alto  made  tiia  of.  In  the  aowlhem 
ImH  of  this  hnrony  it  the  Yillag?  of  Arnoy,  a  amall  place,,  aod 
aaly  wSM^Mhla  for  the  remaiat  of  a  round  tower. 


>' 
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dwell  upoa  the  different  views,  that  nature  offers 
to  bis  oonieinplation  before  he  proceeds  to  Glen- 
arm,    still    a   few    miles     &rther    to    the  south, 
which  stands  well  on  the  bay  of  that  name ;  the 
4own  itself,  consisting  of  near  two  hundred  bouses, 
does  not  offer  any  thing  inviting;   but  the  rea- 
•dence  of  the  Antrim  family  is  close  to  this  place; 
around  k  are  numerous  plantations,  and  amongst 
*many  foreign  trees,  which  were  cultivated  there 
'by  the  grandfather  of  the  present    Countess  of 
Antrim,  myrtles  and  other    tender   shrubs    grow 
*freely  in   die  open  air,  and  attain  a  large  size. 
At  some  short  distance  to  tlie  south  is  the  great 
iieer-park  in  the  openings  of  the  mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  fine  torrent,  that  runs  into  the  bay; 
formerly  the  timber  was  very  iine,  and  in  consider- 
able   quantity;    the    venison    it   produces    is   ac- 
counted  the  best  in  this  part  of  Ireland.      On  the 
shore  to   the  left    hand  of   the    road   to   Lame 
is  the  little  park,  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  bovr 
by   a  succession  of  precipices,    which   rise  from 
the    sea    shore   like    terraces;    many   of  tlie  nu- 
lueroiis   beauties  of  this  interesting  spot  are  in- 
destructible, though  the  timber,  which  fringed  the 
faces  of  the  rocks,  is   now  gone,  and  many  of  its 
charms    with    it;  but  still   it    is  well  worth   the 
attention   of    the  traveller,   as   one  of    the   most 

uncoounon 
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uncommoD  pieces    of    scenery   aflbrded    by  this 
coast. 

At  die  southern  extremit)'  of  the  barony  of  Gle- 
namr  is  the  town  of  Larne,  formerly  called  Iiiver, 
which,  in  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dialects  of  the 
Celtic  tanguage,  signifies  low,  or  the  confluence 
of  watery  and  is  truly  descriptive  of  its   situation. 
It  lies   eighteen   miles  north   of    Belfa^it,  at  the 
entrance  of  Lame  lough,  anciently  Oldertleet  from 
a  castle  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  forms  the  small  bay  close  to  the  town. 
Histbiy  ahd    tradition  are    silent  respecting    the 
building    of  this   castle;  but  it   is    supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  Scotch  family  of  the 
Bissets,  who  according  to  Camden  were  in  pos- 
sesion of  that  part  of  the  coast ;  a!nd  it  probably 
was  afterwards  improved  by  the  English.     InNl  559, 
fiir  Moyses  Hill  was  governor  of  it,  and  in   1603 
James  the   1st    granted    the  peninsula*    to    Sir 
Randal  Mac  Donald  called  Sorley-buy.     Tlie  castle 
and  latids  were  afterwards  granted  by  James   1st, 
in  the  10th  of  his  reign,  to  Sir  Arthur  Cbicliester, 
and   the  right  of   ferry  between   this  place  and 
Island   Magee.     It  was  here  that  Edward  Bruce 
landed    in    the   spring   of  1315,  from  a  fleet  of 

barks,  6,000  men,    which  being  joined  by   the 

3q  Irisli 

*  Thii  ptniuula   is  called  the  Ouran,  arhirh  ig  sail  to  li^fjr, 
19  Iiidi,  a  hook,  and  it  cxpfCss'tTe  of  iU  ^gurr. 
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Irish  coimnftted  grefit  ravages  upon  the  EoglUh 
settlers*  Lame  coosists  of  an  old  and  new  town; 
the  latter  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  well  built 
of  stone,  the  houses  of  which  have  a  great  air 
of  neatnes ;  in  the  old  town  the  houses  are  mostly 
decent,  but  the  streets  and  lanes  are  narrow^ 
crooked,  and  badly  paved,  which  gives  it  an  in- 
different appearance.  By  accounts  taken  in 
January  180S,  the  number  of  dwelling  houses 
in  both  parts  were  421  contaioifig  463  fami- 
lies, and  2512  persons,  1120  of  whom  are  males^ 
and  1392  females,  which  is  only  5^  to  a  house* 
But  by  an  account  just  sent  to  me  from  a 
gentleman,  on  whose  accurs^cy  every  dependance 
may  be  placed,  the  present  st^te  of  the  po- 
pulation taken  by  the  houses  is  as  follows* 
Inhabited  house  449,  many  of  them  containing 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  families  each, 
wjiiich  this  informant  finds  to  add  35  families; 
the  total  families  ihen  must  be  4^4,  which,  taken 
at  5|  to  a  family,  the  result  of  the  first  enume- 
ration, makes  the  total  2783,  being  an  increase 
since  January  1808,  of  271.  Here  it  seems  proper 
to  observe  that,  in  calculating  the  inhabiunts  of 
a  town  where  the  houses  also  are  given,  it  is 
nedessary  to  allow  more  for  each  house  than  in 
the,  country,  both  from  their  containing,  many  of 

tl^m 
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them,  more  than  one  family,  and  &lso  from  the 
domestics;  but,  when  families  are  given,  ther^ 
is  reiison  to  suppose  them  to  contain  more 
persons  in  each  than  country  femilies,  except  as 
in  the  case  of  Lame,  whercf  they  have  been  indi- 
vidually counted,  as  it  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  enumeration  of  1808,  and 
the  fact  found'  as  is  stated. 
<  Lame  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  collector;  the  duties  amounted  to 
jf  14,000  last  year,  and,  though  there  are  other 
importations,  the  principal  is  rock  salt,  as  this 
is  manafiictured  very  extensively;  there  is  also 
a  sail-clodi  manufacture,  some  rope-making, 
and  tanning  of  hides.  But  th^  principal  is 
weaving  cotton.  In  the  town  are  two  book  clubs ; 
the  gentlemen^s  club  is  extensive  and  well  chosen, 
the  other  also  contains  some  valuable  works. 

Markets  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each 
month  for  linen,  yarn  &c.  and  fairs  on  the  Slst 
of  July,  and  1st  of  December;  a  very  great  flour- 
mill  was  sometime  ago  erected  close  to  the  town. 
The  places  of  worship  are  an  established  churchy 
three  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  catholic  and 
one   methodist  chapel. 

In  the  barony  of  Belfast  are  the  villages  of  Bal-* 
lynure,  which  coutains  about  50  houses ;  Straid,  a 

small 
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small  place  to  the  east  of  the  former,  on  the 
verge  of  the  Liberties  of  Carickfergus ;  Bally* 
cany,  opposite  to  Island  Magee  in  a  commanding 
situation,  jost  above  the  improvements  of  Red 
Hall;  Templepatrick  which  consists  of  about  30 
houses,  and  lies  to  the  soudi  of  the  Six-mile  water, 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  Antrim,  and  might 
be  a  pretty  spot.  The  situation  of  Dunmnny, 
on  one  of  the  roads  leading  from  Bel&st  to 
Lisbum,  has  many  beauties;  the  hills  around  it, 
ornamented  with  plantiog,  are  strikingly  beauti- 
ful ;  and,  though  it  lies  low,  it  is  diy,  the  soil  being 
mostly  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  ;  upon  the  whole 
it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  sequestered,  though 
small,  districts  which  this  country  afibrds.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Maloneroad  from  Belfast  to  Lisbum 
is  a  village,  the  houses,  except  where  a  gentle- 
man^s  place  intervenes,  being  within  call  of  each 
other ;  out,  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Lisbum,  a  few 
bouses  placed  more  closely  together  entitle 
Lamberg  more  particularly  to  the  name. 

Carickfergus  and  its  Liberties,  though  tvidiin 
the  precincts  of  tlie  barony  of  Bel&st,  form  a 
county  distinct  from  Antrim,  having  their  own 
assizes;  the  assizes  for  the  wliole  county  are 
also  held   there.     It  is  situated  on  tlie  bay,  to 

which 
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^^ich  k  gives  its  name,  and  lies  about  eight 
liles  to  the  north  of  Belfast  From  the  gate- 
fjRy  at  tlie   entrance  next    Belfast  to  the  main 

Pet  it  is  narrow  like  all  old  towns,  especially 
*e  that  were  forti6ed,  when  in   turbulent  times 
people  crowded  for   protection.     The  centre  of 
ne  town,  at   one  end  of  which  the  Court-house 
ands,  is  spacipus ;  and  the  row  of  bouses,  which 
p  re  called     the    Scotch     quarter,   and    the   part 
fading  to   it    are  particularly  well  placed  front* 
hg  the  sea ;  tliere  is  another  portion,  which  also 
out  of  the    walls,  called   the   Irish  quarter; 
lese  parts   lisive   long   been    thus   distinguished| 
m  the  reariience  of  their   different  people. 
The  otd   walls  of  the  town  are   in  some    di- 
i6ns  still    in  existence,  and  the  castle,  which 
nds  on  a    rock    projecting   into  tlie    sea,  was 
1794  thoroughly  repaired,  and  cannon  mounted 
its  batteries ;   since   that  time    it  has    served 
the  principal  depot  for  arms  and  ammunition 
the   district.      Formerly   Carrickfergus  was  a 
larjp|iace    of     considerable     trade,    from    possessing 
privilege  of  importing '  merchandize   at   one 
I    of  the    duties  payable  in    the  rest  of  the 
dom  ;  but   this  immunity  was  purchased  from 
m  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  1640  for  JCSOO^ 
id    the     trade  was    immediately  transferred    to 

Belfast, 
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Belfast  '  The  Mayor  however  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  bay^  and  issues  attachments  against  ships  and 
cargoes^  or  against  persons  on  board  the  ships, 
for  debts  contracted  any  where*  This  jurisdiction 
extends  from  Beer^house,  county  of  Down,  to  Fair 
Foreland,  county  of  Antrim,  Bangor  and  the 
pool  of  Carmoyie  excepted.  The  boundaries  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  corporation  are 
nearly  square,  extending  about  four  miles  each 
way ;  in  this  corporation  tli,ey  are  invested  by 
charter,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  and  confirmed  by 
James  the  first;  all  these  lands  are  let  except 
about  1500  acres,  which  are  used  by  the  freemen 
as  a  common.  By  this  charter  the  government  of 
the  town  is  vested  in  a  Mayor  chosen  annually, 
a  Recorder  and  two  Sheriffs,  seventeen  Alder- 
men and  twenty  four  Burgesses;  it  also  gives 
the  power  of  admitting  freemen,  whose  present 
numbers  are  about  1100. 

Where  the  Court-house  and  jail  now  stand,, 
there  was  a  noble  house  belonging  to  the  Do- 
negall  family,  built  in  1610  upon  the  site  of  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  which,  on  the  suppression 
of  religious  houses,  was  granted  to  Sir  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  who  afterwards  assigned  it  to  Sir 
Artliur  Chichester.  The  church  is  an  ancient 
building  in   the  form    of   a    cross,  dedicated  to 

St. 
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St  Nicholas  ;  id  the  north  aisle  is  a  monument 
of  tba  Donegall  fiimily ;  ait  the  bottom  is  the 
figure  of  Sir  Arthur  Moyle,  their  ancestor,  on 
his  kneesy  aiMl  without  hands,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  lost  in  Spain,  whilst  fighting  against 
the  Moors.  The  east  window  is  of  stained  glass, 
representing  St.  John  baptizing  in  the  river  Jor-» 
dan;  it  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  Mn 
Burleigh. 

Some  years  ago  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
waa  laid  out  on  the  quay,  which  is   tliought  not 
U>  hare  been  attended  with   as  much  advantagei 
as  might  hare  been  expected;  nevertheless  it  ia 
of  service  to  the  shipping,  which  are  mostly  coal 
,  sod  fishing  vessels.     Tlie  fishery  in  the  bay  em-^ 
ploys  many  boats  and   men,  who  mostly  inhabit 
the   Scotch  quarter ;  the  first  taken  are  the  seve- 
ral flat   kinds,    as  well  as    cod,   ling,    haddock, 
red    and    grey    gurnard,     and    remarkable,    fine 
oysters,  which  are  taken  nearer    to  Bangor  than 
to  this  town.     Mackerel  is  sometimes  taken,  and 
herrings ;  but  the  resort  of  these  fish  is  uncertain. 
In  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  many  hands 
gre  employed;   in   the  latter  branch  the  number 
is  157;    of    linen    weavers    there  are   only    24. 
Much   leather  was  *  tanned   in  this    place,    but  it 
has  fallen  off  «is  in  other  parts. 

In 
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la  1797  ibe  number  of  liowaes  in  Carrick* 
fergus  was  452  ;  in  1800,  from  the  Teturns  made 
Id  government,  the  nnmber  was  475.  And  in 
1808  it  was  487,^  the  number  of  inhabitanu 
3400,  which  makes  seven  ta  a  house. 

In  point  of  population,  therefore,  this  town  is 
the  third  in  the  county,  Lisbum  being  next  to 
Belfast.  I  shall  close  this  mccoont  of  Carrick- 
fergus  with  an  extract  from  a  Survey  by  Geo. 
Oarkson  in  1567. 

^  The  building  of  the  said  castle  on  the  sooib 
part  is  three  towers,  viz.  the  gate^honse,  tower  in 
the  middle  thereof,  which  is  the  entry  at  a  draw* 
bridge  over  a  dry  moat,  and  in  said  tower  is  a 
prison  and  porter  lodge,  and  over  the  same  a 
fair  lodging,  called  the  constables  lodging;  and 
in  the  courtain  between  the  gate-^house  and  west 
tower  in  the  corner,  being  of  divers  squares 
called  Cradyfergus^  is  a  fair  and  comely  build- 
ing, a  chapel,  and  di%'ers  houses  of  office,  one 
on  the  groundj  and  above  the  great  chamber, 
and  the  Lord's  lodging,  all  which  is  now  in  great 
decay,  as  well  in  the  coverture  being  lead,  as 
also  in  timber  and  glass,  and  without  lielp  and 
reparations  it  will  come  to  utter  ruin^« 

The 

*  For  th€  antiquitict  of  Ctrrickfergof,  Um  md«r  is  rafeired  to 
the  chapter  on  that  lobject.    For  the  first  accoast  ef  the  popaU* 
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The  foUoiving  account  of  the  establishment  of 
Moravian  brethren  of  Ballykennedy  was  furnished, 
some  time  ago,  by  the  respectable  head  of  the 
society  there;  the  plain  and  unaffected  history 
of  the  settlement  of  this  respectable  body  cannot 
iail  of  being  pleasing  to  the  reader;  and  it  is 
only  justice  to  say  of  them,  that  the  religious 
and  moral  conduct,  the  inoffensive  manners,  and 
industrious  habits  of  the  lower  orders  make  them 
a  valuable  example  to  their  own  class  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whilst  the  acquirements  of  those 
in  the  higlier  stations  are  a  no  less  valuable  acqui- 
sition, especially  since  they  have  turned  tlieir 
minds  to  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes, 
for  which  their  mode  of  life  seems  particularly 
adapted;  and  the  great  order,  with  which  the 
whole  system  of  the  society  b  conducted,  also- 
seems  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  impress  young 
minds  not  only  with  sentiments  of  pie^,  but 
with  respect  for  their  teachers  and  a  love  ot  regu* 
larity  and  method. 

3  ft  Grace-hittf 

tJOQ  of  Larue,  ind  for  that  of  Girricklergiif,  tlie  writer  it  iodeUcvl 
to  Mr.  Mc.  Skimm,  who  has  published  the  SUtiftical  Surrey  of 
the  county  and  town  of  Cftrnckferyat,  and  afso  for  other  putiM- 
kn  pobBflhed  by  the  tame  io  the  Belfost  MagjunReaw 
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Grace-hUlj 

U  g  aeutement  of  MonLvUssi  itUDited  Bre« 
ibr^n,  oa  t()«  towfiUnd  of  Ballykenoedy,  two  mlleft 
frppfi  Ballyodena^  oqe  from  Ahoghill^  and  si^  froni 
JlaadaUtown*  Tlie  townland  is  held  uudar  Lord 
O'Neill,  on  a  lease  of  lives  reaevable  for  ever) 
and  ponMttts  of  215  acres,  three  roods,  aoost  of 
wbi^b  ]^  divided  into  small  parceb  of  three  or  four 
acres,  and  thus  let  to  the  inbabitanta. 

The  village,  itself  is  situated  Dear  the  river  Mato, 
opposite  Gilgprm,  with  which  it  is  coiiiie«ted  by  a 
bridge  qf  four  arches* 

It  was  begna  to  be  built  in  the  year  1765,  and 
cOntaiiiB,  besides  the  chapel  aod  the  principal  buil- 
dings^ called  the  Brethren's  bouse  and  the  Sisters* 
hoilse,  iifty-three  family  Ivpuses,  most  of  which  are, 
liowever,  amall  cotti^es* 

The  larger  buildings  constitute  diree  sides  of  a 
square,  open  to  tbe  north-east,  the  interior  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  trees, 
and  contains  a  fish-pond,  and  a  shrubbery  in  tbe 
centre. 

The  Sisters*  house  is  a  lodging  and  boarding- 
house  for  single  women  belonging  to  the  society, 

and 
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aad  lito  «c,pry$8^^  about  sixty  Uhabitanu^  whp  sup- ' 
port  themselves  by  different  kinds  of  needle-work, 
'p«rtifitilar)y  lanboMr^  knob-work»  ttod  embroidery, 
whtQb  is  nrncb  admired  j  as  also  by  lace-avikingy 
plain-work,  mantua-making^  &c.  the  profits  of 
whicb^  though  erroneously  supposed  to  belong/to 
the  eofmnfttiiity,  are  the  sole  property  of  the  in- 
divklttals  engaged  in  tbem.  The  dormitory  and 
prayer  haJl  attract  the  notice  of  strangers  by  their 
sii|terior  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  Brethren's  bouse,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chapel,  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  for- 
mer; bat,  the  inhabitants  having  decreased  in  num- 
ber, the  greater  part  of  the  building  is  devoted  to 
an  academy  for  young  gentlemen,  instituted  about 
^wo  years  ^go,  and  conducted  by  the  ounister  of 
the  place  and  several  assistants.  The  number  of 
pupils  is  at  pre!<ent  about  thirty,  who  are  instructed 
in  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  other  more  usual  ^ 
branches  of  general  education. 

There  is  also  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies, 
which  has  sulisisted  nine  years,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Steinhauer,  a  lady  of  very  superioi: 
abilities.  There  are  sekiom  less  than  sixty  pupilf 
in  the  school.     ^ 

Besides  the  above,  there  are^two  day-schools, 
much  fre<}uented  from  the  neighbouring  country ; 

the 
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the  girls*  school  hayiiig  sometimes  eighty,  and  the 
boys*  school  twenty  scholars. 

Formerly  the  linen  manufacture  was  considerable 
ia  this  village,  but  at  present  there  ave  not  more 
than  eighteen  looms  at  iforic. 

There  are  four  carpenters,  who  employ  about 
twenty  hands,  and  supply  a  considerable  district 
with  furniture,  looms,  clock-cases,  kc.;  two  shoe- 
makers, who  also  employ  about  twenty  hands ;  two 
stocking-weavers,  employing  seven  frames;  be-* 
sides  a  baker,  butcher,  and  taylor. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  country  shop  here^ 
which,  besides  many  other  articles,  supplies  many 
shop-keepers  round  about  with  eartben-'ware  im- 
ported from  England. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  at  the  close  of  1806, 
was. 

Males  above  12  years  of  age     79 
Females    ditto        -        -       169 

248 
"    Males  under  12  years  of  age.      54 
Females      ditto     (including 
boarding-school)  -  93 

Total  of  inhabitants       -»       S95 

There 
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There  are^  upon  tlu$  towDUod^  S6  cowy  and 
heifers^  and  II  hocses. 

Most  of  the  fields  are  weU  e{)closed  vvitti  flqurisb- 
ing  hedges  and  trees;  and  the  land,  which  consists 
raofltly  of  a  light  loam,  is  well  cultivated,  though 
the  small  size  of  the  farms  does  not  admit  of  anj 
of  the  modern  impiovements  in  agriculture  on  an 
extensive  scale.  One  of  the  inhabitants  has  reaped 
considerable  advantage  from  the  cultivation  of 
camomile,  and  other  medicinal  herbs.  He  has 
produced  m  a  year  eight  hundred  weight  of  ca^ 
momile  flowers  on  three  roods,  which  sold  for 
^40  sterling. 

The  present  flourishing  condition  of  tlie  town^ 
land  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state,  in  which 
it  was,  when  first  occupied  by  the  Moravian  bretbreu. 
There  were  then  only  twelve  families  upon  it ;  no 
fences  were  to  be  found ;  a  few  furze  bushes  diver- 
sified the  dreary  scene;  cattle  were  frequentij 
bogged  in  the  low  grounds. 

Such  have  been  the  changes  effected  by  indus- 
t|y,  sobriety,  and  good  morals,  resulting  from  re- 
ligious principle. 

The  Moravian  brethren,  as  a  religious  commu- 
oity,    do  not  differ,   as  to  doctrinal  •  points,  from 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  but  their  dis- 
cipline and  church  government  is  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 
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selves.  The  first  preacher  o^  this  iocitty,  #1io  came 
to  Ireland,  was  John  Cennick,  whd  tras  invited 
orer  to  Dublin  from  England,  in  1746,  by  some 
persons,  who  bad  beard  bini  in  L6ndon.  In  the 
same  year  be  was  invited  fo  Ballymena ;.  since  I74S 
he  spent  some  pan  of  the  year,  for. seven  yeaiif, 
in  the  counties  of  Antrito^  D^rry,  Armagh,  and 
Tyrone;  and,  being  much  followed,  he  formed 
several  societies  in  dlflfierent  parts,  trhich  wei^  after- 
wards supplied  \Vith  mitiisters  from  England  and 
Germany.  But  in  the  year  1765  A  #as  ^ongfafit 
desirable  to  form  a  setdeinenr,  in  which  such  tttetth- 
hers  of  the  society,  as  approved  of  i^  might  live 
together  in  one  place,  and  regulate  their  polity  ac- 
cording to  their  pecaliar  tenets.  In  cofi^equ^nee, 
a  number  of  families  from  the  neighbourfack>d,  ted 
about  five  or  sii  foreignfers,  itiot^  to  tlrfs  place. 
The  number  of  Moravian  brethren  in  the  couwty  of 
Antrim  may  ismount  to  nearly  one  thousand,  acat- 
terei  through  different  pArts  of  the  bounty. 

The  village  contains  a  very  comfortable,  though 
small  inh,  neatly  kept  by  one  of  the  society. 

The  buqal  ground  deserves  particular  notice,  as 
it  Ues  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  and  is  planted 
with  rows  bf  trees.  The  situation  of  it  is  high  and 
airy,  unlike  many  others,  which  lie  low,  and  are 
surrounded  with  tlie  habiuMons  of  the  living. 

Sect. 
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Sect.  9.     Schools,  State  of  Education. 

At  9aliycastle  there  is  a  school,  many  years 
•^0  eQ^Owed  ^y  Mr.  Boyd*  with  a  house  and 
tv^qty-four  acr^s  of  land,  which  is  now. assisted 
1^  tilt?  funds  set  apart  for  such  puiposes.  Sixty 
girls  are  there  maintained,  clothed,  and  educated* 
This,  the  diocesan  school,  and  Quakers'  school 
at  Lisburn,  are  tlie  only  institutiops  that  have  en- 
dpwipents. 

Qf  prtfate  schools  there  are  a  few  of  considerable 
character,  exclusive  of  those  of  Belfast.  At  Crum- 
lio  is  an  ftc^demy,  of  which  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
AIexan4er  is  the  principal,  for  finishing  boys  either 
for  the  learned  professions,  or  for  the  counting- 
house.  At  Carrigkfergqs  there  is  a  seminary  upon 
a  similar  plan,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  And. 
O^Beirn;  one  at  Grace-hill,  already  noticed;  one 
«t  Lisburn,  by  Mc.  Hudson;  and,  in  various  places 
the  ^slassics  (as  welF  as  the  English  language  gram- 
matically) are  taught  in  schools  of  minor  emi- 
nence, where  those,  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves 
for.  professions  or  situations  in  life  above  their 
|)resent  circumstances,  may  have  access  to  learn- 
ing upon  easier  terms  than  the  iirst-rate  seminaries 

can 
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<ran  afK)rd :  and  it'is  not  uncommon  for  a  fevvr  opulent 
farmers  and  others  to  engage  young  men,  in  the 
recesses  from  the  Scotch  colleges,  to  instruct  in  their 
respective  families.  In  this  mode  of  alternate 
teaching  at  home  (to  acquire  fiinds)  and  oif  learning 
ftbroady  by  meairs  of  wlmt  they  hate  acquired,  ma- 
ny young  men  of  abilities  and  application  have 
brought  themselves  forward  to  situations  by  them 
otherwise  unattainable. 

But  the  chief  source  of  instruction  to  the  people 
arises  from  the  pamchial  schools,  properly  so  called, 
and  from  others  of  like  description,  where  the  ru- 
diments of  the  English  language,  together  with 
writing  and  arithmetic^  are  taught,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  less  compTer  branches  of  mathe- 
matrcsv  Ii^  general,  one  master  is  totally  inade- 
ijuate  to  the  instruction  of  a  parish ;  and  one  house 
no  less  so,  not  more  from  the  numbers,  than  from 
the  distances ;  few  parishes,  therefore,  are  without 
some  supplementary  place  of  instruction.  Many 
free-schools  are  supported  m  different  quarters,  and 
are  dnily  increasing  by  the  exertions  of  the  higher 
eksses.  But,  without  entering  into  the  particulars 
of  these  meritorious  works,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  in  them  there  is  every  disposition  to  take  ad- 
"fa»ntage  of  the  benefits  thus  liberally  held  out  to 
thei-»>  so  far  as  the  daily  occupation  of  earning 

tbekr 
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tlieir  bread 'will  allow;  therefore,  the  plan  of 
having  Sunday-schools  for  the  instruction  of  such 
persons  must  be  attended  with  particular  circum- 
stances of  advantage,  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
their  necessary  daily  occupations ;  and  this  employ- 
ment prevents  idleness  from  leading  them  into  im- 
proper conduct  oii  that  day,  which  is  particularly 
set  apart  for  informing  them  in  their  duty.  The 
prices  of  teaching  in  country  schools  are  mode-> 
rate;  for  spelling  and  reading,  from  3^.  3(2.  to 
€^  6d.  per  quarter;  with  writing,  from  45.  ^d.  to 
€s.  6d. ;  with  arithmetic,  from  5s.  5d.  to  Ss.  1  ^d 
Mathematics,  lU.  4id.  per  quarter — Latin,  &c. 
about  the  same. 

S£CT.  10.    Language  of  the  Inhabifants,  Clcalhing, 
Use  of  Spirits  or  Beer. 

All  speak  English;  and  the  descendants  of  tlie 
first  Scotch  settlers  speak  also  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic,  said  toHbe  a  mixture  of  the  Highland  lan« 
guage  and  that,  which  the  ancient  Irish  inhabitants 
spoke;  but  it  is  not  easily  understood  by  those, 
who  speak  either  Erse  or  Irish  well.  The  de-* 
scendants  of  the  Lowland  Scots  still  retain  the 
SLCcent  of  their  original  country,  though  it  is  not 
so  strong  as  it  formerly  was;    and    the    English 

3  s  colonisti 
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doloniats  hare  ia  many  instaddet  acquired  it,  wbem 
die  interoaurse  is^  frequent 

Id  this  part  of  Ireland'  the  e^ty-dkf  cloathing 
of  the  people  k  genefally  eodifbrtabte^  ahd  often 
neat ;-  but  wfaocvei:  wishiM  to  see  them  to  arfvan^ 
ugli  miisb  e&doie  Stind^,  ttfaen  ibey  are  going 
to,  or  retomihg  from  their  respective  fAm:e»  €t 
worship.  The  men  in  tiietr  aubitantial  ctotb  coati$> 
striped  waistcoats^  corded  breeches^  and  whioe  stools- 
iagSy  make  a  very  respeotabie  appearance ;  and  die 
women  mostly  arrayed  in  ivhite,  since  the  introf* 
dUf^ion  of  cotton,  form  a  very  eheerfel  scene. 
TJbe^  women  mtghi;  be  thought  too  well  dressed  for 
their  station,  was  it  not  known  to  be  the  fruits  of 
their  industry,  and,  to  procure  it,  often  an  incite- 
ment to  exertions^  The  manufaxstares  of  die  coun- 
^^y  by  givi"g  employment  to  the  females  at  an 
early  period,  contribute  much  to  this  appearance, 
by  enabling  tbem  to  afford  soinething  to  the  ge- 
neral Itock,  not  leaving  the  labouring  oar  entirely 

in  one  baudf. 

Both 

*  Tbat  Ua  women ,  are  good  eeoBomtsts,  eartkiot  be  denied  by 
Xhtinsy  who  have  seen  them  walk  barefooted,  carrying  tbeir  ahoea 
and  stockings,  until  they  approach  the  place  of  their  destination — 
shoes  and  stockings,  however,  are  not  so  muck  dispc-nsed  with  as 
thi'y  xfert, 

^  A  curious  cbcumstance,  oonnectcd  with  the  cloathiDg  ef  the 
kiwest  orders  here,  mutt  not  be  omitted  ;  that  is,  the  gieat  quan. 

tity 
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Both  spirits  and  beer  are  much  uted,  and  scarcely 
any  bargain  is  concluded  without  a  portion  of  one 
or  the  other;  yet,  drinking  to  excess  is  not  by  any 
means  c<9mmon;  nor  are  the  laics  and  mafl(ets4i9- 
graced  or  interrupted  by  sych  riots  as  formerly. 
The  comparative  consumption  of  beer  had  ia« 
creased  whilst  whiskey  was  so  high  i.n  price;  an4  tt 
is  much  to  be  wished,  that  it  may  becoipe  the  far 
vorite  beverage  of  the  people,  as  its  qualities  ar<i 
neither  so  iofiammatory,  npr  so  hurtful  to  thn 
mind  or  body,  as  thoscTof  the  former.  ThougJbi 
the  number  of  distilleries  is  much  diminished^  ^n4 
of  breweries  mt\ch  eucreasied,  spirits  froip  thie  gr^ 
manufactories  in  the  capijtal  always  find  their  i^ayj 
and,  notwithstanding  the  duties  are  lowered,  the 
produce  of  unlicenced  stills  continues  to  be  dis- 
tributed. In  so  populous  a  country  as  this  the. 
consumption  must  be  great,  even  without  dronjc* 
enness,  a  vice  (and  it  is^with  pleasure  I  repeat  it) 
that  appears,  even  in  despite  of  the  dangerous 
experiment  made,  to  be  daily  losing  grouod. 

Sect, 


tity  of  •eoood-baod  clolbet,  many  of  tbem  very  good,  imported  fnm 
Soodaod,  ami  nki  in  all  our  marJbetf*  Why  arc  tbey  not  worn  out 
athoaw? 
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Sect,  ll.    BELFAST, 

Its  former  and  present  states   population^  irade^ 
literary  and  charitable  imtitutions,  &V. 

Belfast  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Lagan,  in  latitude  54^  35'^  north,  and  in  ion* 
gitude  5^  46'  west  of  London,  where  that  river 
runs  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Carrickfergus 
bay.  Near  the  present  bridge  was  formerly  a 
ford  at  low- water,  and  a  ferry  when  it  was  higli 
tide.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  present 
name  from  Beta  Fearsad^  which  signifies  a  town 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  expressive  of  the  circum* 
stance,  in  which  it  stood.*  This  estuary,  indis« 
eriminately  called  Carrickfergus  bay^  or  Belfast 
lough  (and  probably  the  Vinderius  of  Ptolemy)  is 
a  most  safe  and  commodious  harbqur^f  the  en^ 
trance  being  in  breadth  about  five  English  miles, 
from  the  point  between  Groomsport  and  Bally* 
holme  bay,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  the 
White  Head  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  length 
of  the  bay,  from  the  White  Head  to  the  quays, 

is 

•  In  tlie  Carricjifer^t  papers  it  is  stileii  the  Folds  of  Belfrst. 
t  Uwson'i  Surrey  of  the  Lough  of  BelfiuU 


M  tfie  hr  i/mn^^A'itA'Af  Ptmwyetf  that  tk«.ft  Thms  arv  n^em  ^r  JumutStmi*. 
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if  about  twelve  miles,  gradually  growing  narrower 
as  it  appro|iclies  the  bridge,  where  it  is  much 
-contracted  by  the  different  landing-places  on  tlie 
one  side,  and  the  embankments  of  Ballymacarret 
on  the  other.  Formerly,  at  full  sea,  there  was 
not  more  than  from  eight  to  nine  feet  water  at  the 
town;  now,  the  depth  is  so  much  increased  by 
the  judicious  management  of  the  Ballast-office, 
that  vessels,  which  draw  thirteen  feet,  can  come 
close  to  the  wharfs. 

The  highest  mountain  *  in  the  county,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  town  about  two  miles,  and 
the  other  mountains  that  cotne  in  to  tlie  north-west, 
conjointly  with  the  high  lands  of  the  county  of 
Down  to  the  south-east,  render  it  one  of  the  most 
sheltered  retreats  for  shipping  in  any  part  of  the 
world;  the  width  of  its  entrance  giving  an  easy 
access  from  the  channel,  in  different  directions; 
and,  the  anchorage  being  excellent,  few  accidents 
occur.  At  the  pool  of  Garmoyief  vessels  ride 
afloat  at  low-water,  though,  within  a  cable's  length, 
all  is  dry  around.  This  pool  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Antrim  shore,,  one  mile  from 
that  of  Holywood,  and  near  five  miles  from  Car* 

ricLfergus. 

•  Dirif. 

f  TIm  place  of  beapi  of  IUb« 
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rickfergu8»  In  the  channel  pillars  have  be^n 
erected,  and  buoys  have  been  placed,  to  direat 
the  mariner,  at  l^igh-wjiter,  through  iu  various 
Undines. 

Although  Belfast  is  mentioned  by  Spienser  af 
having  been  wasted  by  Edward  Pruce  in  bis  pxo* 
gress,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  1 4th  century,  it  if 
not  taken  notice  of  by  this  old  English  writers, 
who  enumerate  the  haven  towns  of  the  north  of 

Is 

Ireland  at  an  early  period.*  Of  the  building 
of  the  castle  there  is  no  d^ite  known,  though  it 
ym  twice  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  first  in 
1503,  again  in  1512.  Before  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
beth  it  was  inhabiteid  by  a  R^ndolphus  Lfine;  and 
in  the  manuscript  account  of  thie  county  of  An- 
trip,  which  is  published  with  this  work,  and  ivas 
written  in  1598,  it  is  mentioned  as  being  then 
fordable,  and  lying  eight  miles  up  the  river  from 
Caitickfergus,  where  the  passage  is  over  it  at  low- 
water.  By  Elizabeth  it  was  grranted  to  Sir  Tho- 
rny Smith,  and  to  Thomas  Smith  the  younger, 
with  a  vast  tract  of  land,  on  condition  that  they 
shoulji  ^eep  a  certain  number  of  horse  and  foot^ 
harnessed  and  accoutred,  to  be  ready  in  a  certain 
number  of  days,  after  being  required,  to  meet  at 

Antrim. 

•  Neither  by  Marlborottsh  aer  CIvkMn: 
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ADtfifln.    When  Sir  AYthur  Chiche^eir  wa^  Lord 
Depttcj,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  duth  a  sum* 
itfont  W9S  issued,  and,  neither  a'ppearing,  the  castle' 
and  cinameAt  (demesne)  of  Belfiist  Weri^  forfeited, 
4^d  Ipranted  to  Si/  A^rChur.  The  chacrter,  constituting 
Belfiwt  a  eorp6ration,  of  a  sorereigh,  tv^dve  bur- 
.gessek,  and  commoAalty,  mth  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing two  members  to  Parliament,  \tas  also  gi'anted 
by  James  I.  in  the  fifdi  of  his  reign,  constituting 
Arthur  Lord  Chi<;bester,  his  heirs,  &c.  Lords  of 
the  castle.    Thomas  Vesey,  the  first  sovereign,  was* 
chosen  in  1613;  and  itt  the  same  y^ar,  Sir  John 
Blennerhacssei,' baron  of  the  £xcheq\ier,  and  Geoi^ge' 
TrelrtUian,  Esq.  weire  the  first  membeH  sent  by  tbisi 
town  to  Patliament;    At  that  time  Belfast  could  hot' 
have  been  considerable;  fi>r,  in  the  patent,  it  i^ 
stiled  town,  or  village.     In  the  year  1635,  mention ' 
h  made  of  Lord  Chichester's    house  there  by  ail ' 
English  trareller,  who  stiles  it  *^  the  *  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  town;**  but  nothing  of  the  town  is 
said,  except  that  **  many  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
men  were  pknted  in  the  neighbourhood  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Hill,  son  of  Sir  Moyses  Hill;'*  Belfast  itself 
at  that  time  being  peopled  with  Devonshire  men, 
and  a  number  of  tbfe  Scots  who  camct  in  the  for- 
mer reign. 


•  wmy 


In 
of  Down. 
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In  1640,  Lord  Strafford  purchased  from  the  cor« 
poration  of  Carrickfergus,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
their  privilege  of  importing  foreignr  goods  at  one- 
third  of  the  duties  payable  in  otlier  places;  be* 
ing  deprived  of  this  advantage^  Belfast  rose  at  tl^ 
expense  of  tlie  former,  from  whence  the  custom* 
house  was  removed  to  it  about  the  same  time* 
This  measure,  of  itself  most  judicious  in  Lord 
Strafford,  would  have  been  of  small  consequence, 
bad  not  the  country  already  been  inhabited  by  an 
industrious  people,  who  applied  themselves  to  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  manufacture  of  linea>  which, 
by  their  profits,  enabled  them  to  create  a  demand 
for  articles  of  importation.  A  port,  without  a 
population  near  it,  is  of  little  importance.  The 
wars,  which  ensued  subsequent  to  1741,  must  have 
caused  a  great  interruption  to  the  rising  prosperity 
of  Belfast,  and  tbe  adjacent  counties;  and,  in 
1648,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  General  Monk 
for  the  Parliament. 

During  the  Protectorate  the  country  seems  to 
have  been  tolerably  quiet,  but  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  it  again  met  with  some  interruption  ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  force  a  new  charter  upon  the 
corporation,  which,  frpm  its ,  attachment  to  Wil- 
liam III.  was  never  act^   under.     But,  from  the 
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day/,  in  vibicli^  this  latter  monarch  gave  peace  to 
the  country^  and  that  attention  was  paid  to  its  in« 
terests  by  the  encouragement  aiTorded  to  the  al- 
ready established  manufacture  of  linen,  a  wonder- 
ful fabric  of  prosperity  was  raised;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  we  find  Belfast  not 
only  well  known  on  the  continent,  as  a  place  of 
Gonside^ble  trade,  but  in  a  scale  of  credit  ap- 
pended to  the  names  of  the  different  commercial 
towns  of  Europe;  in  the  Exchange  at  Amsterdam, 
Belfast  stood  in  the  first  rank,  which  respectable 
situation  it  has,  since  that  period,  continued  to 
occupy,  and,  from  the  credit  annexed  to  it,  joined 
with  judicious  enterprize,  it  has  arisen  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity,  in  a  course  of  years  comparatively 
short,  seldom  exceeded,  and  not  often  equalled  ii| 
any  age  or  country. 


Population^ 

The  first  account  of  the  population  of  Belfast 
that  could  be  obtained,  is  that  published  in  one 
o£  Mr*  Robert  Hyndman's  lists  (but  by  whom  it 
icas  taken  it  is  not  said) ; — ^by  that  account  it  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  (Jan.  1,  1758)  1779  houses, 
S519    inhabitants.      From    an    acaurate    account, 

3  T  taken 
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taken  by  Mr.  Hyndman  himsdf,  wbeti  High  Con- 
stable, it  contained  (Jan.  1,  17a2)  2026  houses, 
13^105  inhabitants.  By  this  it  appears,  that  the 
population  increased,  in  fifteen  years,  above  one 
halL  In  1791,  from  a  second  ^numefatton  by 
Mr.  Hyndman,  the  numbers  were  3107*  houses, 
the  inhabitants  18,320,  an  increase  in  less  than  ten 
years,  of  1081  houses,  and  of  inhabitants,  3515; 
and,  from  die  diiBculty  of  obtaining  exact  infor- 
^mation,  the  population  is  supposed  rather  above 
than  below  these  returns. 

From  a  most  accurate  survey  made  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Thomson,  in  1807,  the  houses  were  3514,  the  in- 
habitants 22,095,  being  in  e%hteen  years  an  in- 
crease of  407  houses,  and  3735  inhabitants.  It 
has  not  been  ascertained,  what  are  the  numbers  of 
the  present  day;  to  all  appearance,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  addition  within  the  last  four  years ; 
the  supposition  is,  they  amount  to  26,000,  or 
thereabouts. 

From  the  ancient  plan,  which  accompanies  tliis, 
(but  in  what  year  taken  is  uncertain)  the  town  dien 
contained  only  six  streets,  and  four  rows  of  houses. 
From  a  survey  made  in  1 808,  it  was  found  to  contain 

squares 

*  It  is  curious,  that  the  GoTernnMnt  retnrm,  io  1800,  only  Bkske 
the  number  of  hooset  3033,  of  which  1568  were  exempt  from  window- 
tajt. 
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squares,  streets,  quays,  lanei^  and  entries,  to  the 
nffimber.of  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  In  1791, 
their  number  was  only  seventy-five,  being  an  in- 
crease, in  seventeen  years,  of  thirty-nine. 

To  the  general  account  of  the  rbe  of  population 
iti  Belfast  I  have  added  a  copy  of  the  lists,  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  they  are  curious  documents, 
well  worth  preserving. 


Number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  suburbs 
of  Belfast,  taken  January  1st.  1782  bj/  Mr. 
Robert  Hyndman,  then  High  Constable. 


2026  houses,  contabing     \ 


6l32  males. 
$97}  'females* 


In  all         13,105 

There  are  also  in  town  388  looms,  mostly  em* 
ployed  in  the  cambric,  lawn,  and  cotton  branches ; 
13  stocking-looms;  1  hair-loom;  4  carding  ma- 
chines; and  25  spinning  jennies  for  cotton;  the 
number  of  the  lifter  daily  encreasing.  Out  of  the 
above,  there  we  die  following  number  of  each 
trade. 

Butchers 
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Butchers 

87 

oaciien 

14 

Bakers 

40 

26 

Barbers 

28 

Smiths 

78 

Coopers 

l63 

Staymakers 

6 

Carpenters 

68 

Taylors 

65 

Cabinetmakers     * 

22 

Toners  and  Carriers 

35 

Chandlers 

27 

Weavers  (one  of  them 

Hattera 

18 

a  female) 

389 

Hosiers 

7 

Watchmakers       - 

14 

Masons 

48 

Wheelwrights      - 

9 

Nailors 

27 

Sundries  of  other  trades  l66 

Painters 

9 

Tobacco-spinners,    gtv- 

Ropers 

20 

mg   employment    to 

Reedmakers 

6 

152  children  of  both 

Shoemakers  (two  of 

sexes.    • 

38 

them  females)  - ' 

224 

Publicans  under  licence  for  spirits  and  strong 
beer,  being  one  to  every  sixteenth  house,     *     119 


By  the  above  it  appears,  that  tlie  town  and 
suburbs  are  increa^sed  since  Jan.  1st.  1758,  being 
1 5  years,  nearly  one  half;  the  following  being  the 
then  state  of  the  same: 


1779  bouses,  containing 


{ 


7993  Protestants. 
556  Roman  Catholics. 


8549 


There 
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There  were  at  that  period  399  Ipoms,  and  1800 
people  able  to  bear  arms. 

Increase  in  houses  is        249 
DittOj      in  inhabitants     4SS6 


Number  of  inhabitants,  &c.  in  the 'town  and 
suburbs  of  Belfast,  taken  at  Midsuouner  1791,  by 
the  same  person* 


Houses  occupied 

2909 

Ditto,   uninhabited. 

chiefly  new 

198 

^ 

3107  containing 
In  all 

3      8932 
\     9388 

male 
fema 

18,320 

• 
Looms  employed 

at  cotton 

. 

522 

cambric  and 

linen    - 

129 

sail-doth 

- 

28 

Total 

stockings 

- 

l6 
6ss 

There  are  229  spinning  jennies,  from  25  to  100  threads^ 
which  draw  15,273  threads,  or  nearly  6l  on  an  average. 
Out  of  the  above,  there  is  the  following  number  of  each 
^rade,  drc  vix. 

Butchers 


s\o 
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Butidiert 

- 

39 

RcedHMken 

6 

Bakers 

- 

67 

ShoendifrsCSftiMdea) 

312 

Barbers 

. 

30 

Sadlere 

22 

Chandlers 

- 

29 

Sawyers 

37 

Coopers 

• 

115 

Smiths 

69 

Carpenters 

169 

Staymakers 

is 

Cabinetmakers 

- 

40 

Taylors  (one  female) 

100 

HMeri 

- 

38 

TWnneiB  and  Curriers 

45 

Hosier 

« 

16 

Wetvers  (six  females) 

679 

Masons 

- 

6S 

Watchmaken      - 

S2 

Nailors  (one 

female) 

41 

Wheelwrights      -. 

6 

Painters 

- 

17 

Sundry  other  trades 

220 

Ropers 

- 

35 

TobacGO^spinnelrs  give  eroploymait  to  20  childreD  of 
both  seaes. — Decrease  iA  nine  years  and  half,  including 
ehildren  employed^  l65 ;  the  consequence  of  impolitic  re- 
Tenue  laws. 

Publicans  under  licence  for  ^trits  and  strong  beer^  being 
one  to  every  17th  house,  a  great  number  of  these  persons 
who' have  trades,   l67. 

By  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  town  and  suburbs  are 
increased  in  less  than  ten  vears. 


Houses 
InhabitmitB 


1,081 
5,215 


As 
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As  Ballymacanet  is  only  separated  from  ^he 
town  of  Belfast  by  tlie  long  bridge,  the  follpw- 
ing  view  of  the  progressive  improvement  is  given. 

In    1781.  In   1791. 

Houses        -        -96  Houses         -        27^ 

Males  .     .  195  Males  -        596 

Females       -        224  Franies       -        6l2 

Total      419  Total    1,209 

Mr.  Arthur  ThomsarCs  account,  taken  1807. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  limits  to  Belfast^ 
tbat  Us  extension  may  be  better  understood.  The 
following  appears  to  be  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  town:  to  the  first  arch  of^  the  long  bridge 
on  the  county  of  Antrim  side ;  to  the  Mile-water 
bridge  on  the  Carrickfergus  road ;  to  the  porter's 
lodge  on  the  road  leading  to  Old  Park,  and  acound 
by  the  path-* way  to  the  back  of  the  Poor-house  ^ 
to  Mussenden's  hole  on  the  Lodge  road;  to  Cra- 
ven's bridge  on  the  Shankhill  road;  to  Reid  and 
Cavert's  factory  on  the  Falls  road;  to  G.  Bradberry's 
house  on  the  Pound-fields  road ;  to  the  Salt-water 
bridge  on  tlie  Malone  road ;  and  to  the  houses  at 
the  bank  on  the  side  of  the  wooden  bridge  next 

Belfast. 

Tim 
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The  houses  mhabited  within  these  precincts  are 

Houses  of  one  story  SOS 

two  stories  1801     ' 

three   do.  869 

four     do.  36 

Total  of  inhabited  houses     3,514 

There  are  alto  eighteen  places,  called  cellars,  inhabited. 
The  male  inhabitants  of  these  houses, 

ten  years  and  upwards,  are  7213 

l^emale  inhabitants,    ditto  -  9227 

Males  under  ten  years  of  age      -  3011 

Females,  ditto  -  •  2644 

Aggregate  of  inhabitants     22095 


New  houses  finbhed,  and  excepting  sixteen  ready  for 

tenants. 

1 

story  high 

2 

2 

do. 

92 

3 

do. 

27 

4 

do. 

10 

5 

do. 

3     ^ 

134 


Bouses 
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Howes  formerly  inhabiledy  but  now  vntentnted  a^4 

1  fltory  high       -        29 

2  do.  .        97 

3  do.  *-       69 

4  do.  -         3 

Total  watte  •  -        19S 

Total  new  uotenaDted        -        134 
Houses  inhabited  as  above        3514 

Total  of  houses  r       3^46 

The  different  kinds*  of  looms^  employed  in  Beliast^  aie 
ps  follow: 

Cords*  calico,  aod  rousim  looms,  6i9 

Linen     do.        •        -        «•        f>  4 

Sail  canvas     do.        «-        •       -  35 

Sacking  do.       r     .  *        •        p  5 
In  a  new  mauafSw:turey  called  Win* 
dow  woolkn  cords,   by  Mr. 

Buckly  from  Bngland             *  5 

678 
Unemployed  looms         •  -45 

Total  of  looms  •  «      7^S 

3U  Taking 

O  Tfaiiiy-fiTS  of  tkoie  looou  were  wrought  by  ftoMlei-^tbey 
■eeoMd  to  be  qvHe  at  their  cue,  and  droft  the  iyiog  ibattla 
with  great  dexterity^ 
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Taking  the  numbers  employed  on  the  above 
looms,  the  cotton  trade  gives  employment  to 
2108  inhabitants  of  this  town.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  remark  that,  at  45  yearsi  from  this  date,  the 
whole  of  the  looms  in  Belfast  were  linen  looms, 
except  a  few  that  wrought  blue  and  white  check 
handkerchiefs,  and  four  diaper  looms  in  the  em* 
plo}nnent  of  the  late  Wm.  Haven  Esq.  The  whole 
of  this  arduous-task  of  numbering  the  inhabitants 
of  Belfast  was  accomplished,  under  the  most 
unwearied  and  much  personal  investigation,  in 
the  course  of  26  d^ys,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tbomsoo, 
who,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  met 
with  no  opposition.  He,  however,  found  means 
to  ascertain  the  numbers  in  those  families,  who 
refused  the  required   intelligence. 


Trade  of  Belfast, 

Rapid  ^s  the  progress  of  population  has  been 
in  Belfast,  commerce  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
it.  From  Mr.  Young's  account,  whose  informa* 
tion  was  obtained  froni  the  most  authentic  sources, 
and  which  was  written  in  the  year  1776,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  gross  customs,  including  excise, 
in    1763   amounted  only  to  ,£32,900;    in    1770, 

which 
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which  at  that  period  was  reckoned  its  best  year, 
they   amounted    to    <£63,600,   nearly  double    in 
seven  years;  from  that  date  they  fell  until  1775, 
when   they   were  somewhat  more  than   in    1770, 
being  <£64,800.     But  great  was  the  increase  after  ^ 
the  American    war;  for  in    1784  the  gross   cus- 
toms,   exclusive    of    the    excise,    amounted    to 
«fl01,376.     From  that  time,  with    some   fluctua- 
tions for  bad  years,   there   has  been  it    gradual 
rise ;  much  of  this  rise  has  certainly  been  owing 
not  only   to    the   additional   quantities   imported, 
but  also  to   the  additional  duties;    to  how  great 
an  amount  they  are  now  arrived,  the   following 
corrected  return  of  the  customs,  for  the  last  teiv 
years,  will  show. 


Yrs.  £.  t.  d. 

y€ar«iidiBsJaii.5tb,  1802  -  189,314  5  111 

1803  -  270,434  7  1 

1804  -  201,180  4  Ui 

1805  -  207,402  6  U^ 
1806*  -  228,645  5  H 

1807  .  207,382  17  bh 

1808  -  320,981  8  I'i 

1809  -  318,121  13  b\ 

•  Since  1806  another  district  bubeen  added  to  Belfast;    hQXtht^ 
CRkiog  it  m  wtMiM  not  assist  the  comparisoo. 

110 
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Yi.  £,     s,    i, 

1810    .    425,174  18     2f  * 
YaMreiidiqgJfta.5tb,  1811    -    9S0»804    5    S 

If  to  the  customs  the  excise  is  added,  Iher 
difference  fropi  1763^,  being  48  years,  is  enormous. 
Excise  of  Lisburn  district,  which  inchides  the  ex^ 
cise  of  Belfast,-  for  three  years-. 


frx. 

£^ 

i> 

<f. 

1804 

48,490 

14 

4 

i805 

34,4!»0 

8 

?* 

1806 

69,306 

4 

1| 

The  progression  of  the  customs  having  ^beetf 
stated,  a  list  of  the  principal  of  those  importations, 
from  whence  they  are  chieBy  derived,  naturally 
follows;  and,  as  these  are  taken  from  the  ac- 
counts published  weekly,  they  maybe  considered 
authentic  so  far  as  they  go.  They  are  for  the 
years  1809  1810;  thd  amount  also  of  the  ex* 
ports  for  18€9,  is  given,  and  the  amount  (with 
the  particulars)   for   18^10. 


AccimnU 

*  The  riie  in  Uiis  yetr  wag  oving  to  the  falliof  off  in  the  dis • 
iiUeriei,  sncl  ths  rite  of  the  duties  on  foreign  Spirits. 
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Account  of  (he  foreign  gtiods  imported  ai  Bd* 
fust  direct  and  indirect  for  the  year  1809. 


S26  Do*  pawrl  wkm 
63  bags  gio^er 

f57  bagt  \ 
49  cniu  9 
kl  hodbeMk      1 


lUgar. 


351  bags      j 

139  pipes  Tenerifie 

^  Do.  Usboa 
l!5  pipes  I 

SO  bogibetds  J 
11^  quarter  casks  Maltga 
i6  pipes  > 

tf  bogslMads  I 
370  pipes  1  ^pamsb  red 

S  hogsheads      )  wine 
5857  bales 
90  casks  , 
€00  tons  SicUy  ba^in 
95  Do.  TeneriSB  do. 
^  Do.  awdiaiA  .4p. 
4890  bands  potash 
485  JDo.  tettiic  ashes 


Port  wine 


*  Madeira 


'  Allcant  barSla 


nmi 


S20  pipes 

484  casks  smalts 
,C515  oheiu  of  tea, 

97Si  hogsheadi  leaf  tolwooa;. 

tAX    Mes  ausenible 
40    chfsts  cocoa 

S950    p<iarheotis     ^ 

456    bogShedb     y 

2620   .b«n 

140l«    iMishds  bay  sak 

582    casks  rice 
85t0    casks      ) 

3995  bags       J 

952  casss  liqqorice  ball 

198  pipes  brandy 

2097  bnndles^ 

439  bundles. heg^  ' 

440  casks  tallow 

4j6    casks  Spirits  torpc^tiat 
$49  /barrels  tar 
tag    Xto.  t«rpCDtJnc«. 


f'flazse«d 


Iwfeirtt 
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Imports  for  1810. 


msi  bales  ootton  wool  - 

1132  barreli  Ur 

820  Do.  rosin 

598595  itav« 

1485  hogsheads  tobacco 

598506  deals  and  deal  ends 

981  pvncheons    1 

f  ram 
£40  hogsheads     ) 

4091  pieces  American  timber 

dill  Do.  Norway  do. 

798  Do.  Swedish  do. 
1010  boxes  Sicily  soap 

159  tons  brimstone 
9862  bales  Alicant  barilla 

145  tons  Sicily  do. 
ftl53  bales  liquorice  root 

93  bales  cocoa  shells 
ff917  bundles  cane  reeds 
1742  bales 

298  casks 
3895  barrels  potash 

729  Do.  pearl  ashes 
f066  Do.  weed  do. 
4368  hogsheads     ^ 

6574  barrals  >  flaz-jfted 

1024  baa  J 


tallow 


gmger 


I 


hops 


Fort 


206  cases  liquoriee  faaU 
79  casks        1 
115  bags        ) 
3500  hogsheads 
566  ti*frces 
932  barrels 
58  begs         1 
254  pockets    ) 
5981  chesU  tea 
118  hogsheads  claret 
241  pipes 
132  hogsheads 
8  butts  Sherry 
16  pipes  Madeira 

2^P«  )spanishred 

20  hogsheads      )  *»"* 

174  casks  olive  oil 

457  bundles  hemp 
2382  Do.  flax 
5347  bars  iron 

551  barrels  turpentine 

226  casks 

126  barrels 

290  casks  fish  cil. 


^f>4S» 


Though  this  list  most  be 
are  surely  omitted. 


as  ftr  as  it  goes^  many  articles 

Jggregatt 
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Aggregate  account   of    the   principal    Exports 
from  Belfast  J  of  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures during  the  Year  1810. 


£ 

1.     d. 

I^Bcn      15,159,831  yaidi 

- 

Valoe  9,272,924 

13    0 

Batter 

51,547  fiiluna 

- 

280,414 

10    0 

Sosp 

3,239  boxes 

- 

6,478 

0    0 

Toogues 

1,884  kep 

'- 

3,297 

0    0 

Oatmesl 

130  tons 

- 

3,346 

0    0 

Hides 

8.1S7 

- 

16,274 

0    0 

linen  yam 

800  Cwt. 

- 

12,000 

0    0 

Oftti 

3,822  do. 

- 

1,911 

0    0. 

Bmn 

63,561  do. 

. 

206,573 

5    0 

Cotton  yarn  17,927  ibt. 

- 

4,942 

6    0 

Wheat 

821  tons 

- 

16,420 

0    0 

Pork 

17,093  barrels 

- 

01,191 

0    0 

Candles 

961  boxes 

- 

3,344 

0    0 

Beef 

8,280  barrels 

- 

37,260 

0    0 

Calf-skba 

1,851  dozen 

- 

5,553 

0    0 

PoUtoca 

491  tons 

- 

1,482 

0  e 

CotUNL 

26,601  yards 

- 

1|695 

1    6 

Tan.  leather  44»011  Ibi. 

- 

4,401 

8    » 

Mutlin 

60,500  yards 

- 

6,050 

0    0 

Feathen 

297  Cwt. 

- 

2,703 

14    0 

Rag. 

155  tons 

- 

4,650 

0    0 

Galioo 

410,182  yards 
DO  of  Exports  in  1810 

25,636 

7    6 

Total  Tal 

2,904,520 

19    0 

Total  value   in  1809 

2,367,271 

3    3 

Increase  in  value  of  Exports  in  one  year      -       £  537,249    15    9 

After 
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After  this  view  of  the  commerce  of  Belfast,  the 
shipping  interest,  and  the  different  trades,  in  whicb 
tlie  vessels  belonging  to  it  are  and  ^ere  employed* 
(Come  to  be  considered.  I  shall  therefore  give 
an  account  of  the  circumstances,  iii  which  thi^ 
business  stood  in  the  year  178^,  af  well  as  at 
the  present  day. 
r 

$hipping  pf  Belfast^  1785. 


Fdreign  7M!f 

America  (7  of  tbes^e  tQ  Virginia) 

West  Indiei 

Rotterdam 

Streights 

Bourdeauz 

Oporto 

Baltic 

Norway 

Petersburg 


15 

12 

9 


♦,810 

2,060 

SOO 

200 

70 

100 

SOO 

9Q 


»S 


a^iso 


H«me 
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•Mf,. 

Tmnagt. 

3 

550 

5 

465 

3 

190 

9 

106 

20 

,  1,910 

Momg  Tradi. 

Jjondon 

l^iverpool 

PubliQ 


*  Jotsi  vessels      $5    Tonnage,  10,04Q 

The  fpUom^g  history  qF  the  ship-buildiDg  busir 
ness  of  Belfast  not  only  gives  the  ^tate  pf  that 
})ranch  for  the  la3t  twenty  years,  but  also  of  j^h^ 
different  trades,  in  which  ^he  town  is  ^t  present 
isngagpd  both  for  itself,  and  as  employed  in  the 
carrying  for  others.  )  shall  giye  it  in  Mr.  Wp. 
Ritchie'st  words,  by  whom  I  was  favoured  with  it. 
After  mentioning  a  previous  visit  to  JBelf^t  in 
March  1791  and  his  giving  up  the  sUip-buildinjg 
in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  it 
here,  he  coptinue^ ;  *'  I  returned  tp  Belfast  oi^ 
the  3d  of  July  following,  with  ten  men  and  fi, 
quantity  of  ship-building  apparatus  and  materials ; 
.|i\y  brother  having  served  his  apprenticeship  witt^ 
me,  I  gave  him  a   third  share  of  the  bu  sinesS| 

3  X  .in 

*  Foroitbed  by  Mr.    H.  Joy. 

f  Mr.  Ritchie  came  from  Saltcoats. 
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in  which  we  continued  until  the  year  179S  whea 
we  dissolved  partnership ;  afterwards  he  commenced 
ship-builder  on  his  own  account;  be  died  in 
January  1807  ;  but  the  business  of  bis  house  has 
been  continued  by  my  brother  John  under  the 
firm  of  John  Ritchie  and  sons.  Since  the  com- 
mencement I  have  built  32  vessels,  and  my  brother 
eight,  besides  several  lighters  and  small  ones. 
The  vessels  I  have  built  were  from  50  to  450 
tons  burthen,  the  greatest  part  about  220  tons. 
When  I  came  to  Belfast,  there  was  only  about 
six  jobbing  ship^carpenters ;  being  without  any 
person  to  direct  them,  they  were  not  (by  that 
means)  constantly  employed,  as  the  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  town  were  purchased  and  repaired 
in  England  and  Scotland ;  since  I  came  here,  I 
have  brought  from  Scotland  several  ship-joiners, 
block-makers,  and  blacksmiths.  In  my  black- 
smith's shop  all  kinds  of  ship-work  are  done  in 
the  best  manner,  also  anchors  of  all  sizes  to  14 
cwt.  There  are  now  employed  in  the  two  ship- 
yards, 44  journeymen  carpenters;  55  apprentices, 
7  pair  of  sawyers;  12  blacksmiths,  and  several 
joiners;  the  weekly  wages  about  jTl 20.  The  in- 
crease of  this  business  is  partly  owing  to  the 
accommodation  of  a  good  graving  dock,  capa- 
ple  of  containing    at  oi>e  dme   three  vessels  of 

200  tons 
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200  tons  each.  These  ship-yards  and  graving 
dock  stand  on  ground,  that  I  reclaimed  from  the 
tea  by  embankments  and  quays  fronted  with 
stone. 

'<  In  1796  I  engaged  with  the  Ballast  office 
corporation  to  build  the  dock  mentioned,  which 
I  completed  1st  of  January  1800:  When  I  came 
to  Belfast  1791,  the  Liverpool  traders  consisted 
of  four  sloops,  each  about  80  tons  burthen,  and  the 
London  traders  of  four  brigs  of  160  tons.  There  are 
now  in  the  London  trade  ten  brigs  averaging  270 
tons,  and  in  the  Liverpool  trade  8  brigs  of  160  tons 
each;  there  are  also  two  brigs,  that  trade  to 
Bristol,  of  150  tons,  one  brig,  and  two  sloops  ii^ 
the  Dublin  trade  averaging  90  tons.  The  above 
26  vessels  trade  constantly  to  their  respective 
ports;  the  10  London  traders  are  armed  and 
fitted  out  in  the  completest  manner.  All  the 
other  vessels  are  kept  in  the  best  state  of  re- 
pair and  equipment.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  12  ships  and  brigs  trading  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  parts,  that  will  average  350  tons 
each,  all  armed  and  fitted  out  in  the  best  man- 
ner; also  a  number  of  other  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  that  trade  to  different  places.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  traders  and  West  India  vessels  have 
been  built  in  Belfast,  several  of  them  with  Irish 

oak; 
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I 
oak;    and  it  is    but  justice  to  say,  that  fbr  ele- 
gance of   mould,   fastness  of  sailing,  and  utility 
in  every  respect,  they  are  unrivalled  in  any  of  the 
ports  they  trade  to.*' 

"  BeMast  July  Slat,  1811.  '*  WM.  RITCHIE." 

The  annexed  list  will  show  the  number  of  ves- 
sels  registered  out  of  Belfast,  their  tonnage,  and 
men  they  are  navigated  bj/j  for  the  last  seven 
years.*  ' 


Year, 

Month, 

Vessels, 

Tons, 

Men, 

1804 

Sept  30 

67 

6,031 

447 

1S05 

do. 

62 

5,544 

409 

1806 

da. 

68 

5,894 

421 

f807 

da. 

67 

6,301 

448 

1808 

do. 

71 

6,750 

507 

1809 

do. 

79 

8,084 

655 

1810 

do. 

79 

7,925 

682 

Government 

*  One  obserration  occurs  in  comparing  the  tonnage  of  this  list 
for  the  last  years  wkh  that  of  1735;  the  vessels  are  now  in  mim« 
ber  more  by  24  than  at  that  time,  the  tonnage  less  by  3,000 
tons.  It  may  probably  arise  from  the  difiereace  between  real  and 
computed  tons^    This,  however,  is  only  conjecture. 
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Gcvemment  of  the  iown^ 

The  colporation  having  already  been  mentioned^ 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  soTereign  has 
the  government  of  the  markets,  the  regulation 
of  the  cranes  and  weights,  and  all  things  res- 
pecting the  sale  of  provisions  &c.  brought  into 
the  town,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  for  the  time  being  also  a  magistrate  of  the 
county  of  Antrim  ex-officio.  By  patent  he  is 
clerk  of  the  market,  which  gives  him  the  power^ 
by  himself  or  by  deputy,  of  settling  all  matters 
relative  to  it ;  certain  established  duties  and 
customs  being  payable  to  him,  out  of  the  sale  of 
different  articles  exposed  in  the  market,  from 
ihe  revenue  of  which  he  is  paid,  and  the  otlier 
expences  of  the  situaUon  defrayed. 


Police^ 

Commisioners  and  a  committee  of  Police  are 
Appointed,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ob« 
iained  by  the  town  in  1800.  They  are  vested  with 
authority  to  carry  into  execution  all  regulations 
therein  specified,  under  certain  penalties,  respect- 
ing 
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ing  the  paving,  lighting,  and  cleaning  the  fttreets^ 
as  well  as  many  other  circumstances  affecting  the 
health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Commissioners  are  twelve,  chosen  for  life^ 
besides,  the  burgesses  who  are  so  by  act  of  par-» 
liament;  the  committee  are  chosen  annually  in 
^February,  and  sit  every  Saturday.  Whatever 
complaints  may  be  made  respecting  the  ezpen- 
ces  incurred,  and  the  mode  of  levying  the  Police 
taxes,  the  improvement  of  the  town  since  iu 
establishment  is  most  manifest.  The  amount  of 
the  taxes  for  1810  was  cf  3,087  18^.  Od*  for  1811 
it  is  £2,559   6s.  Sd. 


The  Ballast  Corparatiott, 

Was  embodied  in  1795,  by  act  of  Parliament 
giving  power  to  the  corporation  to  make  bye 
laws,  for  cleaning  and  improving  the  harboury 
regulating  the  conduct  of  masters  and  owners  of 
shipping  &c.  resorting  to  this  port;  respecting 
the  throwing  in  and  taking  out  of  ballast,  station- 
ing and  mooring  vessels,  imposing  fines  for  trans- 
gression of  their  laws,  employing  and  licencing 
pilots,  building  wharfs,  making  wet  and  diy  docks, 
&c.      The  profits   arising  from  this   corporaUon, 

after 
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after  defraying  the  ezpence  of  improvemenU,  and 
Other  matters,  is  by  the  act  at  the  disposal  of 
the  president  and  committee  of  the  Belfast 
charitable  society,  for  the  support  of  the  Poor 
house  and  Infirmary. 

The  improvement  of  the  quays,  and  harbour, 
under  this  body  has  been  very  consideirable ;  mfiny 
new  quays  have  been  made,  and  the  channel  of 
the  harbour  by  judicious  management  has  beea 
deepened  one  half. 


Chamber  of  commerce. 

A  Chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in 
ISOO;  Its  duty  is  understood  to  be,  to  guard  the 
mercantile  interest  against  encroachments,  as  also 
to  arbitrate  any  dispute  between  merchants.  By 
the  charter  of  Bel&st,  it  appears  the  corporation 
had  the  power  of  appointing  a  guild  of  merchants 
with  a  seal ;  but  no  powers  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  body. 

Belfast  Insurance  Company^ 

For  the  insurance  of  ships,  merchandize,  and 
lives,  also    against   fire,  and  for  the  purcbaiiDg 

and 
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and    granting    annuities.      Capital   one    hundred 
thousand  pounds. 


Banks. 

There  are  three  banks,  the  Belfast  bank, 
Donegall-square  north;  Belfast  commercial  bank, 
Donegall-street ;  and  the  Northern  bank,  No,  5, 
Doaegall-placie. 


JV&iie  Ltnen-hitll, 

Situated  to  front  Donegall-place,  was  built  by 
subscription  of  the  inhabitants  in  1784.  Sale  of 
white  linens  commenced  in  1785;  there  has  beeo 
a  regular  and  constant  macl^et  since  that  time; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  sdd  and 
exported  to  England,  Scotland,  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  America.  Tbis  hall  very  much  facilitaUvi 
the  making  up  of  assorted  cargoes  for  foreign 
markets;  it  cost  ^10,000,  and  was  granted  by 
Lord  Donegall  in  perpetuity. 


Steam 
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Brown  Ltnen-haU, 

In  Donegall-street,  where  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fine  yard-wide  linen  is  sold  on  each  market  day, 
(Friday).  This  building  has  been  lately  repaired 
and  improyed,  by  a  subscription  of  the  linen 
merchants  of  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood. 


Public  Weigh-housej 

In  a  new  street  at  the  end  of  Waring-street, 
near  the  dock.  The  market  for  butter  and 
pork  for  exportation  is  held  in  this  place.  It 
commences  at  8  o'clock  each  morning  during 
the  season.  Here  is  also  a  crane  at  Smithfield 
for  hides,  and  a  market  for  grain  in  the  same. 


A  public  Bakery^  Church-Street^ 

Wat  5et  on  foot  in   1800   at  a  period,   when 

extreme    dearth    prevailed,    and    when  the  poor 

3  Y  would 
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would  have  felt  its  effects  still  more  keenly,  bad 
it  not  been  for  this  useful  institution.  From 
October  25th  1S09,  until  the  same  date  1810, 
254  tons,  10  cwt.  of  flour  were  baked  there, 
producing  185,9S5  loaves  at  Is.  Id.  each. 


r  Education. 

In  the  fNmUnt  state  of  educatiofi,  the  first  is 
the  Belfast  Academy  in  DonegaU-street,  under 
the  direction  of  a  president  and  trustees.  It 
consists  of  several  schools^  fbr  the  different  branches 
of  classical  and  mercantile  education  ;  of  this 
academy^  superintended  with  so  much  credit  to 
himself,  and  of  advantage  to  his  pupils,  the 
llev.  bocCor  Bruce  is  principal.  An  academy 
is  also  kept  in  Church-lane  by  the  llev.  tlobert 
Acheson,  in  which  the  several  branches  of  edu- 
cation are  taught  by  diflterent  masters.  There  is 
a  third  classical  and  mercantile  school  in  Corn- 
market  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lyons.  In  addition  to 
these,  are  a  number  of  schools  for  different  pur- 
poses of  educating  those,  i^hose  situations  in 
life  do  not  require  the  ornamental  parts.  At 
Mount  Collyer  near  the  town,  in  a  most  beelth- 
fiil  sitnalioo,   is.  to  academy  ^  great  chaiMlo^ 

the 
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the  chief  master  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  author  of  the  poem  of  Trafalgar. 

The -public  schools  upon  charitable  foundatiouSy 
are  the  public  day-school,  and  tlie  weekly,  or  sun- 
day  school.  The  first  was  estiAlished  in  1801  by 
a  number  of  respectable  ladies  of  this  town,  and  is 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions ;  it  has  latdy 
been  renovated  by  the  energetic  and  laudable  ex- 
ertions of  those,  who  founded  it,  and  who  continue 
their  protection.  In  -diis  school,  it  is  said,  religidus 
instruction  is  particularly  attended  to ;  for  those^ 
who  devote  their  time  and  money  to  promote  the 
education  of  persons,  who  would  otherwise  remain* 
uneducated,  must  of  consequence  be  conscious  of 
the  advantage  of  adding  to  other  instructipn  reli- 
gious instruction,  knowing  that,  the  more  ties  tbefe 
are  on  the  human  passions,  the  better  it  is,  and 
that  to  those,  who  are  early  imbued  with  sentiments 
of  religion,  there  is  always  a  hope  of  return  to 
virtue,  if  they  go  astray,  whHst  the  state  of  diose, 
who  have  them  not,  is,  in  the  same  circumstance, 
truly  hopeless. 


Weekly 
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Weekly  ttr  Stmday  school. 

Held  off  Waring-street,  supported  by  voluntarf 
•ubscription,  opened  31st  January,  1802,  for  the 
free  education  of  such  young  persons  as  require 
it ;  for  serrants  and  apprentices  in  particular,  who 
tould  not  attend  any  other  school.  It  receives 
.the  gratuitous  attendance  of  thirty-four  teadhers; 
eighteen  members  compose  its  committee.  Up- 
.wards  of  150  scholars  were  admitted  in  1810; 
present  attendant  scholars  250;  admitted  unce 
the  commencement,  1054.  It  is  with  pleasure 
the  committee .  and  teaphers  announce  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  long  contemplated  object,  that  of 
an  enlarged  and  suitable  building  for  this  best  of 
purposes.  The  building  (both  spacious  and  hand- 
some) is  now.  in  so  forward  a  state,  that  they  hope 
to  occupy  such  a  portion  of  it  as  will  contain  500 
children  on  the  3d  of  February  next;  their  great 
object  is  also  to  extend  it  to  a  day  school.  It  is 
understood,  this  school  is  to  be  on  the  Lancastrian 
plan. 


School 
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School  for  the  Blind. 

There  is  a  school  of  this  nature^  upon  the  same 
plan  as  that  at  Liverpool,  where  those,  who  are 
deprived  of  the  blessing  of  sight,  are  taught  such 
branches  of  industry  as  tliey  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing I  and,  as  the  account  of  the  institution  well 
expresses  it,  <^  instead  of  being  a  burthen  upon 
society,  they  contribute  their  share  in  its  maia- 
tenance."  The  making  of  baskets  is  the  work 
they  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in,  and  which  thej 
have  carried  to  considerable  perfection. 


Belfast  branch  of  the  Bible  society^ 

Is  most  respectable  and  extensive.  It  is  well 
Icnawn,  that  tlie  objects  of  this  society  are  to 
propagate  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  to 
diffuse  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  on 
an  extensive  plan,  embracing  all  denominationi^ 
without  respect  to  religious  distinctions. 


Afademkal 
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Academical  Institution. 

In  IB08»  a  tfiibscription  was  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  this  iustitation  on  the  moat 
«Ktensi¥e  and  liberal  plan.  Large  schools  are  to 
he  built  and  endowed,  for  educating  youth  for 
•erery  profession;  and  professorships  are  to  be 
Ibcuided  in  the  following  branches : 

Mathematics,,  Logic,   MetaphyMos, 

Natural  philosophy.  Moral  philosophy. 

Belles  lettres.  Botany,  and 

Chemistry,  Agriculture. 

The  direction  is  invested  in  a  president,  four 
nee  presidents,  twenty  managers,  eight  visitors^ 
and  three  auditors.  They  are  elected  in  the  man* 
Ber  following :  the  president  retains  his  office  for 
Sfe;  one^fourtfa  of  the  other  officers  vacate  dieir 
places  annually,  and  their  seats  are  supplied  by 
ballot  at  a  general  meeting  of  proprietors.  A 
tfubseription  of  'Ave  guineas  qualifies  for  a  pro- 
prietor, and  also  for  ihe  office  of  a  manager; 
iSfty  guineas  for  that  of  vice  president;  that  of 
president  is  vested  in  the  Marquis  of  Donegall. 

The 
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The  fund  for  carrying  this  undertaking  into  ex* 
ecution  amounts  to  £  16^000,  solely  collected  by 
subscription,  and  is  still  increasing.  Application 
is  to  be  made  to  Parliatnent  for  a  charter  of  iu- 
corporation,  and  a  pecuniary  grant  in  aid  of  its 
funds.  So  laudable  an  undertaUng  certainly  de* 
serves  national  attention  and  encouragement,  with-^ 
out  which,  after  the  necessary  expenditure  in 
building  (which  is  now.  rapidly  going  on),  funds 
suflScient  for  the  endowment  of  professorships 
would  not  remain.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid 
on  the  3d  of  July,  1810.  The  edifice  fronts  Done- 
^1-square  north,  and  will  hav6  a  fine  effect  wheo 
viewed  from  thence. 


LUcrary  Societies. 

The  Society  for  promoting  knowledge  is  held 
in  the  central  room  of  the  White  Linen-hall, 
and  is  regulated  by  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
committee;  it  possesses  2000  volumes,  many  of 
them  very  valuable  ;  also  philosopliical  instruments. 
Registers  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  are 
kept  there.   There  is  also  a  cabinet  of  minerals. 

The  Literary  society  meets  once  a  month,  and 
has  for  iu  object  polite  literature^  sciences,  an^ 

tiquities, 
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tiquities,  and  the  history  and  present  state  of  the 
county  of  Antrim.  Papers  are  read  upon  some 
one  of  these  subjects  by  each  member  in  rotation. 

Fasciculi  are  occasionally  published. 

The  Society  for  acquiring  knowledge  commenced 
about  1806  ;  it  has  already  an  extensive  library  of 
Mrell  chosen  books,  and  excellent  globes.  Admit- 
tance £i.    Monthly  subscription  Is.  l(L 

.  The  Philosophical  society,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Galvanic  society ;  the  members  of  which,  although 
they  continue  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  that  curious  science,  wish^ 
ing  to  extend  their  views  into  a  wider  and  more 
general  research,  have  now  procured  a  valuable 
apparatus,  which  enables  them  to  perform  many 
curious  and  interesting  experiments. 


Medical  Ubrari/, 

Was  formed  in  1806,  by  a  number  of  the  most 
respectable  physscians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries. 
Admission  is  not  confined  to  Belfast  or  its  vicinity; 
accordingly,  many  practitioners  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  become  members  of  it.  This 
establishment  must  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  medical  science,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of 

consulting 
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consulting  books  too  expensive  for  many  indi- 
viduals to  purchase.  Since  its  establishment,  some 
rare,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  books,  which 
have  been  published  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
relating  to  medicine,  surgery,  pharmacy,  and  chie- 
mistry,  have  been  purchased,  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  most  useful  institution  have  been  ac- 
commodated. 


Irish  Music  School. 

The  exertions  of  Belfast,  to  restore  the  ancient 
music  of  the  country,  shew  its  taste  and  public 
spirit;  and  a  school  has  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  to  play  upon  the  Irish  harp, 
a  number  of  poor  scholars,  Mr.  George  Bunting 
generously  proposing  to  superintend  it;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Neil,  the  roost  respectable  and  capable 
player  on  this  instrument,  now  remaining  alive  in 
Ireland,  has  engaged  as  teacher  thereof.  More 
than  2^0  guineas  have  been  subscribed  for  this 
purpose;  tlie  scholars  to  be  chosen  from  such 
candidates  as  have  the  best  moral  characters,  and 
evince  the  greatest  genius  for  music.  There  are 
at  present  twelve  regular,  besides  a  number  of 
private  pupils,  male  and  female. 

3  2  Public 
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PtMic  vehicles  of  iniettigence. 

Two  news-papers  are  published  in  this  town, 
>nd  so  arranged,  that  five  days  out  of  the  seven 
are  supplied ;  the  News-Letter  being  published 
twice,  and  the  Chronicle  three  times  a  week; 
tliey  are  both  conducted  with  ability  and  decorum. 
Of  the  Bel&st  News-Letter,  first  edited  in  1737, 
and  probably  the  first  printed  north  of  Dublin,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  in  a  most  extensive  circulation,  it  filled 
the  respectable  station  of  an  accurate  intelli- 
gencer, and  of  a  faithful  monitor  to  the  people  of 
the  north  of  Ireland;  from  which  task,  rendered 
truly  arduous  at  a  most  critical  period,  it  never 
shrunk. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  first  number  of  a 
Monthly  Magazine  was  published,  which  has  since 
been  carried  on :  amongst  a  variety  of  subjects,  seve- 
ral papers,  descriptive  of  places  and  circumstances, 
relating  to  the  county,  have  found  their  way  to  it; 
most  of  them  have  been  instructive  and  entertaining. 
It  also  contains  agricultural,  commercial,  medical, 
meteorological,  and  naturalists^  reports,  with  the 
celestial  phenomena  for  tlie  montli  following  its 
|iublio»tidn.  The  work  is  a  highly  creditable  spe- 
cimen of  the  Belfast  press. 

An 
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An  almanac  is  annually  pablisbed,  which  in  a 
small  compass,  and  at  a  reasonable  pripe,  contains 
much  useful  informatioQ. 


Pfu^ritabU  Xnstitutions. 

Belfast  Incorporated  Cliaritahle  Society. 

A  large  commodious  bouse,  *  healthfully  situat- 
ed at  the  north  end  of  DonegalUstreet,  and  well 
supplied  with  spring-water,  was  built  by  subscr^t^ 
tions  and  lotteries ;  ground  granted  by  the  Earl 
of  Donegall ;  foundation  laid  in  L77 1 ;  cost  about 
«f7000;  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  1774. 
It  is  directed  by  a  committee,  annually  elected 
by  subscribers  to  the  institution.  The  present 
year  it  affords  asylum  to  57  aged  men,  89  aged 
women,  108  boys,  85  girls,  who  are  clothed,  fed, 
and  the  two  latter  educated,  and  at  a  proper  age 
apprenticed  to  suitable  employments.  Applica* 
tions  for  admission  are  presented  in  the  form 
of  petition,  stating  the  residence  of  the  person, 
&c.  and  signed  by  one  or  more  subscribers,  who 

Touob 

•  It  WW  i'q  tbif  boqw  the  4rtt  rqdiventi  of  the  eqttoo  tr«4t 
irere  taught ;   history  of  the  cottoo  trade* 
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vouch  Tor  thij  truth  olF  the  ifacts.  TlVese  petitions 
are  examined  on  Saturday,  and  rief^rred  to  a  sub* 
committee.  Expenditure  '^rom  ^oVethber,  18Qd| 
till  November,  1810,  i:2671  :  |«  :  9$. 


Dispensary  and  Fever  ffospiiai, 

No.  32,  WesUstreeL 

.These  iimted:io9titiii£bns  are  svqpfMirted  by  the 
vpltmtary  subscrrptkuis  of  the  inbabit&nts  of  'the 
towb  «Dd  neighbourhood.  The  dispensary  was  in- 
stituted in  I79r2.  The  fever  hospital  in  1 797. 
Tbe'h()ase  is  at '  present  capable  of  containing '25 
patients..  Tfaetsutpattients  afe  8nf>ported  it  their 
own  abode ;  their  number  is  unlimited.  The  chil-r 
dren  of  the  poor  are  iapctilated  fvith  the  oow-poek. 
Instruments  itk  the  recovery  of  drowned  gr  suffo- 
cated persons  are  provided.  Any  person  maybe 
admitted  on  tlie  recommendation  of  a  subscriber, 
or,  without  such  recofnmendation,  by  paying  one 
guinea  to  the  fund;  or  if  the  cdmplaint'be  very 
urgent  at^d  distressing,  and  the  plitient  eJttr^mely 
poor,  he  will  be  admitted,  by  paying  a  crown  per 
week  to  the  fund.  These  regulations  have  enabled 
many'  people,  hot  natives  of  the  parish,  to  derive 

signal 
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signal  advantages  from  this  cbarity,  withottt  eqp* 
saming  any  part  of  the  subscriptions,  which  are  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitaoui^ 
It  was  originally  limited  to  the  admission  of  fever 
patients  only ;  but  since  that  disease  has  been  so 
far  extinguished  by  means  of  this  institution,  as 
that  very  few  cases  of  it  have  lately  i^ppeared,  the 
managen  were  induced  to  admit  those  labouring 
under  many  other  complaints^  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  surgical  operations  have  been  successfully 
performed  there.  The  annual  subscription  is  up« 
wards  of  £32i.  Occasional  supplies 'have  beeii 
procured  by  sermonsi  concerts,  &c.  sometimes  to 
the  amount  of  <£300  annually.  The  number  of 
dispensaiy  patients  admitted  in  the  course  of  last 
jrear  was  219;  of  hospital  patients  197.  No  per- 
son labouring  under  any  infectious  fever  is  ever 
rejected.  The  statement  of  these  facts,  it  is  hoped^ . 
will  not  only  secure  its  permanency,  but  iiiduoe 
other  towns  to  adopt  similar  plans  of  safety,  which 
a  late  act  of  parliament  will  render  very  easy.  By 
an  application  to  ihe  grand  jury,  at  the  assizes  in 
1807,  the  sum  of  £  193  :  1  :  6  was  presented  .on 
the  county  at  large  for  the  support  of  this  charity; 
the  public  money  granted  according  to  the  same 
most  excellent  act,  for  the  year  1810,  was  J£  320 ) 
19  :  lOj  and  the  commilMe  hm  resolved  to  admit 

patients 
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patients  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  in  proportion 
IS  tlie^Q  public  grants  enable  tbem  to  do  so  with- 
out  any  detriment  to  their  oivn  town  or  parish; 
and.  it  is  lioped  this  mark  of  public  favour  will 
extend  the  utility  of  the  institution  far  beyond  its 
'former  limits,  arfd  tend  ultimately  to  establish  a 
general  hospital  in  Belfast,  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  considered  bu(  of  the  utmost  momept      The 
unbounded  and  generous  spirit,  which  has  been  dia- 
f)Iayed  in  the  subscriptions  to  other  useful  institu- 
tions, leave  us  no  doubt,  that  a  similar  T^eaX  wiU 
!be  manifested  in  building  and  supporting  an  hos- 
.pital,   whenever  the  inhabitants  are  called  upon 
for  such  an  exertion  of  enlightened  benevolence.  In 
•rder.  to  effect  tliis  laudable  purpose,  the  socie^ 
has  begun  to  appropriate  such  sums,  as  have  been 
received  in  the  form  of  donfitions  and  bequests,  tp 
raise  a  fiind   for    building ;  and  the  Marqub  of 
Donegall,  with  a  liberality  which  hs^  always  dis- 
tinguished that  family,   has  allotted  a  portion  of 
ground,  in  an  eligible  situation,  for  the  purpose. 
Some  persons  have  already  subscribed,  unsolicited^ 
for  beginning  this  pious  work;   and  it  is  hoped, 
^his.  notification  of  the  object  will  coptribute  to 
promote  the  subscription.      To  a  reflecting  and 
.compassionate  mind  no  kind  of  charity  can   ap- 
pear so  urgent,  so  important,  or  so  vitally  requisite 

as 
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as  this  ;  and  it  would  appear  a  very  singular  thing 
(if  one  did  not  see  it  often)  that  any  kind  of  public 
edifice^  whether  for  religious  worship,  for  educa- 
tion,  for  the  common  poor,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  should  have  ever  been  established, 
either  by  individuals  or  states,  until  hospitals  for 
the  sick  poor  were  first  erected.  Medical  atten- 
dance is  given  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
gratis.  Salary  of  the  resident  apothecary,  £50; 
of  the  nurse  £  16. 


No,  35,  Donegall^ireet^ 

Commenced  in  January,  1794,  and  has  been 
uniformly  carried  on  with  the  utmost  care  and  eco* 
Domy,  under  the  inspection  of  Lady  Harriet  Skef* 
fington,  vice-patroness,  and  other  ladies  in  office, 
who  meet  once  a-week  to  transact  the  business. 

fom  January  1,  1810,  till  November  12,  45 
were  relieved,  consisting  of  poor  labourers*,  trades- 
men's, and  soldiers'  wives,  (whose  infants  were 
clothed.)  The  philanthropist  must  contemplate 
With  pleasure  the  benevolent  hearu  of  those  ladies 

in 
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in  the  higher  wdks  of  life^  who  thus  dewie  much 
of  their  time  and  property  to  melioraling  the  akua- 
tion  of  the  distressed.  This  charitable  institution 
is  supported  by  subscription,  and  ia  chiefly  indebt- 
ed to  its  noble  patroness,  the  Marchioness  Dowager 
of  DonegaUy  as  her  ladyship  gave  £  50,  till  the 
death  of  the  late  Marqois,  and  has  ever  since  ge« 
nerously  contributed  the  sum  of  «jf  20  annually. 


Souse  of  Industry^ 

This  institution  was  formed  in  Belfast  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1809,  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  mendicity,  and  assisting  the  industrioua 
poor. 

A  committee  wa?:  formed  for  carrying  this  into 
effect,  and  the  town  divided  into  districts,  and  visi* 
tors  apjH>inted  to .  iqspect  the  different  persons  m 
each,  who  Might  be  considered  St  obpeeu  for  ibe 
charity*  A  large  subscription  was  immediately 
Blade  by  the  inhabitants,  a  oonftsnient  building 
pui^chased,  and  work  provided.  The  beggitis  mete 
then  ordered  off  the  street9»  and  those,  who  could 
work,  were  furni«hed  with  materials,  either  vk  .their 
own  bouses  or  in  the  bou«e  of  the  iiMtif^tM»,.c«H|i|A 

the 
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the  house  of  industry;  and  what  their  work,  was 
found  deficient  in  providing  for  their  support,  was 
UMide  up  by  a  portion  of  soup,  which  is  daily  sup- 
plied to  them  from  the  bouse,  and  in  coals  issued 
weekly,  according  to  the  necessity  of  each ;  those 
totally  helpless  are  put  into  the  poor-house,  by 
permission  of  the  committee  of  the  charitable  so- 
ciety,  or  in  some  few  instances  otherwise  pro- 
vided for« 

The  institution  has  now  been  operative  nearly 
two  years,  and  seems  fully  to  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed by  its  founders.  The  town  is  freed  from  a 
most  disgraceful  and  distressing  sight,  a  multitude 
of  human  beings  brought  up  in  the  habit  of  idle- 
ness and  vice,  daily  filling  tlie  streets,  and  extort- 
ing, by  their  importunity,  &r  more  than  is  now 
sufficient  to  make  them  live  at  home  in  comfort; 
and  as  they  are  compelled  to  do  something  to  earn 
a  livelihood,  there  are  hopes  that  they  may  in  time^ 
especially  the  young  gener^ition,  become  indua* 
trious  and  useful  members  of  this  community. 


Belfast  Jteposiiory. 

Thia  insdtution  was  founded  by  some  patriotic 
ladBea  of  this  town,  who  liberally  advanced  the 

4   A 
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sum  pf  ipojH^y  oecessary  for  iu  establUhiaeiit ;  (he 
'  object  of  w^iiph  was  to  open  a  warehouse  for  the 
sale  of  such  articles  as  were  produced  by  the  la- 
.boar  and  in()^s|^y  of  all  ranks  pf  society,  both  in 
|be  tQwn  and  nei^hbou^hoo4.  We  have  great 
Dleasure  in  aqpouuciog  to  the  public,  that  the  in- 
stitution has  succeeded  beyond  the  ei^pectation  of 
its  warmest  advocates,  affording  a  speedy  sale  of 
such  goods  as  are  not  in  the  repository,  of  whic^ 
the  owners  had  np  other  oppde  of  disposal;  and 
it  ha«  been  the  means  of  relieving  a  great  many 
families,  as  well- as  deserving  Individ uals,  fiom  dia^ 
tressed  an4  narrow  circumstances.  The  institutic^i 
b^  ejccited  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  has  pro- 
duced many  works  of  great  taste  and  merit* 
.  The  articles  sent  ii|  are  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee, every  Saturday,  and  the  lowest  price  affixed 
to  •each.  The  interest  of  the  original  funds  has 
enabled  each  of  those  benevolent  and  highly  ex- 
alted ladies^  who  established  and  conducted  this 
useful  institution,  to  present  a  comfortable  suit  of 
cloathing  to  an  indigent  and  worthy  female.  The 
^institution  receives  support  by  occasional  balls, &c> 
This  account  of  the  numerous  foundations,  whe- 
ther connected  with  the  commerce,  literature,  or 

charitable 

«  T9 UieBclfsfl  AluMiafl  for  1S11,  I MiJoMtad ftrlUsdetadiM 
Moount  of  these  different  etublitlimwti. 
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charitable  esutbliShiMnts  of  BeTfast,  so  highly  cre- 
ditable te  it,  rehires  tttf  coinment,  nOif  does  the 
inserUon  of  tbem  at  tengtb  Require  any  exeiii^; 
k  woold  be  unfair  to  vrithhold  ftotn  tfaem  atiy  of 
that  atteiitiony  whkh  is  their  d<ie,  or,  ftbm  oitif/h, 
an  example  so  highly  desendng  of  imitatkm.  * 


Places  of  Public  Wonhip,  Xd 

An  established  church,  bu*Jt  by  the  late  Manrqtiis 
of  Donegall;  it  is  a  most  light  and  pleasing  edifice, 
but  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  .cengvegatioBf,  for 
wfaosie  farther  accommodatioQ  a  chapel  o0  eaae  is 
in  contemplalion  ;  six  meeting-houses  fot  Ttotek- 
ant  ditfsenters;  two  Catholic  chi^b;  ift  Quaker 
.  meeting-house^  asid  a  Methodist  chapel.  '^ 


Other  public  butMrngs,  not  mbntioiied  (lefoie, 
aie  the  Exchange,  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
.  over  thi^  are  aA  elegant  set  of  Assecfibly  roo'ihs, 
atid,  Oft  tbe  ground  floor,  a  coffee  or  newl-rbbm ; 
otL  a  risi^  ground^  to  the  north  of  thcf  poot-tioute, 
the  New  barrack,  and  the  Artillety  baiTr^l  near 
the  Csrrickfergutf  toad;  and  on  the  Malofte  side 
ct  the  town  the  Oidbartack. 

Considerable 
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Conuderable  ftttention  bat  been  paid  by  tbe 
Coaiinittee  to  give  an  additioiial  supply  <rf  water 
to  tbe  town ;  acoordingly,  a  new  reservoir  has  been 
formedi  near  the  Malooe  road,  of  the  best  spring- 
water,  to  be  conveyed  into  tbe  town  by  pipes; 
these  pipes  are  of  cast  mftal,  and,  though  more 
expensive  at  first,  in  the  end,  from  their  superior 
duration,  they  will  be  cheaper  than  timber. 

The  meat  marltet  is  a  neat  square  of  shops ;  tbe 
vegetable  market  adjoining  it.  The  former  is 
well  supplied  at  all  seasons;  and,  although  tlie 
price  is  in  general  much  higher  than  it  formerly 
was,  the  difference  in  price  at  tbe  diflerent  seasons 
is  less  than  it  was,  from  the  regular  supply  afibrded 
by  stalUfed  cattle  in  the  winter  and  in  spring. 
Besides  the  cattle  furnished  by  the  neighbooring 
country,  numbers  are  brought  from  distant  coun- 
ties, both  for  exportation,  and  for  home  consump- 
tion. Many  sheep  are  also  bought  in  the  counties 
of  *  Louth  and  Meath ;  but  the  pork  and  veal, 
which  are  good,  the  neighbourhood  supplies.  Lamb 
is  seldom  early,  and,  until  the  spring  is  advanced, 
always  scarce,  as  breeding  for  market  has  not  yet 
become  an  object,  though,  if  properly  attended  to, 
it  would  certainly  be  profitable.  Poultry  of  all 
kinds  are  collected  from  considerable  distances, 
and  brought  to  market  here;  and,  since  tbe  buy- 
ing 
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ing  them  in  for  this  purpose  has  been  a  regalst 
business^  tboiigh  more  are  bred,  the  price  has  been 
doubled  in  the  remoter  parts,  where  they  are  reared. 
The  fish-market  is  very  good,  and  now  receives  an 
^ditional  supply  of  turbot  from  the  distant  coasts 
of  Derry  and  Antrim  by  the  coaches.     * 

Of  vegetables  there  is  great  plenty,  and,  in  &- 
vourable  seasons,  of  fhiit;  with  the  more  delicate 
kinds  some  shops  are  supplied  from  the  super- 
fluities of  the  best  gardens  in  the  vicinity. 

The  advantages  of  Belfast  market  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  opulent ;  from  the  nature  of  its  trade, 
it  affords  to  the  lower  classes  considerable  re* 
sources  for  great  part  of  the  year ;  first,  in  the 
least  valuable  parts  of  the  cattle  killed  for  ex- 
portation, which  are  sold  at  reduced  prices ;  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  pork,  which  are  separated 
from  the  rest  before  they  are  barrelled ;  for  these 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale,  as  they  are  disposed 
of  in  such  quantities  as  suit  the  circumstances  of 
the  buyers.  Also,  of  poutoes  and  oatmeal  there 
is  a  regular  market 
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itlfMl  MurketM,  Septmktr  IT,  18U. 


....  IS  9  to 

New  ditto 19  0  — 

]C«rwlMBt —  15  0  — 

New  terley ^  110  — 

OMoat»....^.« *  11  4|-^ 

New  ditto 10  0  — 

rirtt«eur. rf.:.^..  3f  0  — 

.fifecondditifl. 30  0  — 

TMr4  diue....... »  0  — 

FoBrth  ditto 20  0  — 

fSftkdilto ~ 16  0  — 

tnn 'T  6- 

Firkin  bifttisr *-lM  0  — 

Kawatt  tallow ni  0  — 

BneMsAfrw  ditto.,  tft  0  -^ 

firuil  ditto f 0  0  — 

KoogbtoUow 8  0-- 

Rough  lard 0  0  — 

BmI ...^ .-^  47  6  — 

l^k ••••  »•  30  0  — 

SytduM...^...* 50  0  — > 

Cowliides *...  SO  0  — 

lione ditto.. 5  5  •— 

Cilf  ildoi  Criiokt)...    0  4  — 

Veid  ditto 0  7  — 

ft>tMoe#. tf  6f— 

F^b  butter. ^     I  3  — 

tote  ditto. 1  Of— 

Beef. •    0  5  — 

Mutton... 0  H— 

Veal. -    0  6  — 

litftrpool  coaFi 0  (^ — 

Cumberlaiid  ditto....  26  0  — 

SbDtcta  ditto 9*  0  — 

Sooteh  malting  ditto  36  0  — 


IS  6  ^ 

19  6    I 

IS  0  yper< 

11  6    {      B 

0  0    1 

10  6  -^ 


.ewt«£  tunic 

Banknotes. 


94 

'32 

30 

22 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

40 

54 

40 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 


.perewt.er  llSJtiu 
fiank  notes. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0  J 

a  — ^per  ftone  of  16 IW 

d    >percwt.of  1241b. 

u 

4  — perbide« 


i  \^^ 


1  — perttoDtf. 
4T-perlb.of  ISob.' 

pgrHboT  IScB. 


IMum  Markets,  Scpiemher  17,  1811. 


......  19  6    to  20    2      per  cwt,  of  1201b. 

0»ti 8  6    —  11    0      per  cwt.  of  112  lb. 

Potatoes 0  4j  —    0    5      per  stone. 

Beef. 0  4    —    0    5J^        «^,.* 

Mattbn. 0  6    —    0    7S.perIb.ofl6ox. 

Veal ^ 0  0    —    00>        ^^^ 

tktib butter  ...  11^12      perlb.of  aOox. 


Comparaiiv€ 
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Gnnparatioe  prices'' of  differtnt  artklesy  0a  ike  fc- 
ginning  ff  the  eigkte^b  and  nineteenth'  cen- 
turies. 

iStk  Century.  19th  Ceatary. 

<£.    t.  d. 
Faid  for  six  hogs    2    6    3    Now  tlie  price  of  one  smd 

hog  not  6t 
4  barrels  of  wheat  2    0    0    Kow  abont  the  ptice  «f  ene 

bimrelj  or  2i«wt« 
Feb.  27. 

SO  bullocks 67    0    0 

Not  2  guineas 
apiece.  From 
the  time  they 
were  bought  in, 
they  must  have 
'  been  poor. 

A&tbog   .••.«•     15    0    Supposing  the  hog  2  avt.tke 

the  price  would  now  be 

from  four  to  five  ponnds. 

^  bushels  of  barley      4    6    About  Ss.  per  hundped;  now 

near  four  times  as  mndh, 
or  12«. 
March  20. 

§  Boles  oats 2  10    0    The  price,  Biv.lSlI.dboiit 

abole  being  10  four  timesas  nueh,  «r«i: 


Kltfihm* 
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lath  Century.  1^  Century. 

£.   t*  d. 
Kitcben-nMidflT  <v 

wagetperann.    2    0    0\.  Here  is  a  great  change. 
Housekeepers' do*   5    0    0^ 

12toncoab 4  l5    0    Now  about  ll.  4t.  per  ton. 

aboutS«.pertoa. 
Onecwt.  butter         17    0    Now  about  6A 
IVopairbuckskp 

breeches 2    0    0 

One  pair  boots  ...      .12    O 

Nov. 
SOfatbuOocks     90    O    (^ 

3/.  a  piece, 
gl&t  wethers      21  18    9 
Kttle  more  than 
5f.tacb. 
Nov. 

13  geese 0    4a   The  {vice  of  these  would 

now  be  from  2f  •  to  2t,  6tf . 
each,  without  the  fcariiera. 
2  hhds.  cbret  ».*  25    0    0 
Mason,  six  days 

work 6    O    Now  from  15f.  to  18«.  per 

week. 
GardenenT  wages 

foroneyearf    7    0    0 
Ph&lfbr26neats' 
tongues  ...  —        13    0    Nowfrom2t.to3s.Mieack 


As 
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Mail  Cdaehes,  Kc. 

As  all  tlio9e  circumstances  deserve  particular 
notice,  which  denote  any  remarkable  change,  the 
introduction  of  numerous  public  vehicles  must  be 
mentioned.  Previous  to  the  mail-coach  establish- 
ment, there  ^as  not  any  regular  carriage  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  from  Belfast  to  Dublin ; 
it  is  said  many  atteifipts  W6re  made  for  such  a  pur* 
pose,  which  afll  failed;  nor  was  there  any  thing 
of  the  kind  between  Belfast  and  any  of  the  otlier, 
northern  towns;  nor,  until  within  tlie  last  three 
years,  was  there  any  trial  made,  how  such  an  ar- 
rangement might  answer.  Now,  there  is  not  only 
the  mail-coach,  which  leaves  Belfast  for  Dublin 
evevy  morniiTg  at  ten,  but  there  is  another,  which 
uttM  out  three  daytf  in  the  week  for  the  same  place; 
a»  afso  the  Lurgan  and  Armagh  coaches  five  days 
in  tlie  week,  and  the  Lurgan  diligence  three  days ; 
all  in  a  soutliern  direction.  A  coach  leaves  Belfast 
every  evening  for  Donaghadee,  with  the  mail. 

To  the  north-west,  are  the  Belfast  and  Derry 
Royal  mail,  which  leaves  Belfast  every  evening  at 
lialf  past  four  o*clock,  and  arives  at  Derry  the  next 
morning  at   ten;   and    the  Coleraine  day-coach, 

4  B  which 
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which  starte  from  Belfast  erery  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday,  at  eight  o^clock,  and  arrives  at 
its  destination  the  same  evening.  The  Lame  coach 
leaves  that  place  on  the  mornings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  six  o^clock }  arrives  at 
Belfast  at  half  past  nine;  returns  from  Belfast 
the  same  evening  at  four,  and  arrives  at  Larne 
at  nine.  The  Downpatrick  coach  leaves  that 
place  on  the  same  days. as  the  above,  and  likewise 
returns  the  same  evenings.  A  coach  also  leaves 
Lisburn  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday  and 
Tuesday  for  Belfast,  and  returns  in  the  evening. 
Much  of  this  accommodation  is  owing  to  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  John  M'Coy,  who 
first  tried  the  experiment,  whether  any  public  car- 
riage could  exist  without  the  advantage  of  convey- 
ing the  mail,  and  in  opposition  to  it ;  be  plainly 
shewed  it  could  be  done; — ^but,  being  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  own  coach,  he  left  others  to  reap 
the  advantage  of  his  attempt ; — ^and  no  man  in  hia 
station  was  ever  more,  and  deservedly,  lamented^ 

Miscellaneous  Observations, 

After  this,  which  may  be  thought  a  too  ample 
detail  of  the  several  objects  afforded  by  the  to^m 

of 
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of  Beliasty*  a  few  observations^  notwithstanding, 
must  be  admitted  respecting  iu  general  appear* 
ance,  &c.;  this  is  remarkably  cheerful,  the  streets 
being  mostly  spacious,  straight,  carefully  paved^ 
and  clean,  and  at  night  well  lighted,  and  the  houses 
almost  all  well  built,  and  of  brick ;  though  some 
of  the  lanes  and  entries  are  narrow,  they  are  not 
numerous,  and  attention  is  psdd  to  tueir  clean- 
liness. 

Formerly  the  river,  which  runs  into  the  dock  in 
High-street,  was«  uncovered  to  the  bank  buildings, 
except  where  tlie  necessary  communications  requir- 
ed bridges ;  the  covering  of  this  was  the  first  great 
improvement 

The  bridge  (mentioned  in  another  place,)  the 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1682,  being  oniy 
21  feet  wide,  is  too  narrow  for  the  present  day,  as 
it  is  the  only  direct  communication  with  the  county 
of  Down,  from  whence  there  is  an  incessant  re* 
sort.  But  another  bridge  to  the  south  of  this,  and 
in  part  estecuted,  will  considerably  lessen  the  tho* 
reughfinre  on  the  former.  This  bridge  will,  with 
the  new  streets  laid  out  from  it,  form  a  line  with 
Donegall-sqnare,  south,  and  will  afford  an  easy  and 

shortened 

*  The  manufactiires  of  Belfott  htmag  been  ipoken  of  under  the 
ceneral  head  appropriated  to  this  subject,  it  is  not  aeceuary  to  ra-  • 
ff\i  thrm  here. 
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9hQrt^Ded  entrance  frooa  a  very  pqpulqus  pi^rt  f)C 
the  county  pf  Dowii»  on  t;hp .  S^uatfield  side,  9,nA 
l^ad  VJ  tbe  new  marJ^et  pUc9»  apd  ni^wly  Uivl  out 
street?  in  tb^t  quarts*  Ai^Qjtber  new  ^ppjroach  u 
(pt^nded  on  U^e  C^rrickfergus  ^id^,  by  which  tb«i 
bill  in  Pojif^all-^trq^t  will  be  aiQided,  aivl  a  batter 
opeaing  ma4e  to  tb^  oortbern  parts  of  the  tow^ 
Near  the  tow^  ^y^ral  embaxikmeats^  liava  been 
made  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  those  of  £ialiy-> 
poacarret  were  first  done;  on  tli^Carciok£»rgu«  roiidy 
a,  considerable  scoq^e  bas  bi^ea  brought  io  Uy  Mr* 
TbQp)9on>  of  Jeimymount;   and  fortb^  ^  1|j^ 

0 

Mr.  Siaclair,  whicli  is  jpow  in  athei;  bands,  bub 
seems  likely  to  succeed.  Another  piece  near  tbfi 
new  brid^^  has  been  v^ify  completely  done  by 
IVfr.  May.  Tq  caise  these  grouwii  taken  fyom  the 
sea>  it  ia  probable  that  letting  in  the  tid^,  and 
allowing  the  water,  by  atagnatjiRg  a  certain  time>  to 
deposit  the  mud  it  brings,  along  with  i^  migb^  an- 
swer a  good  purpose.  This  opera^piH  caUed  19 
England  washing,  is  mu.ch  practi^^d  at  the  montha 
of  rivers,  which  carry  a  'considerably  c^amky  of 
th^  finer  payticle^  of  eartli  suspended  in  Ui^r  win- 
ters, whilst  they  are  in  mp^on,  but  wbiqh  are  soqh 
d(^pQ$itQd  by  them  when  at  rest  Whether  this  de- 
posit is  in  a  sufficient  portion  ip  these  waters,  re- 
mains 
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mains  to  be  tried.  In  some  parts  of  Kngland,  by 
this  mode  the  ground  has  been  raised,  but  parti* 
culariy  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  from  18  inches 
to  2^  feet,  and  this  in  one  season,  from  June  to 
September. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  where  ground 
is  so  valuable,  it  would  at  least  be  w«Tth  a  trial. 

The  Marquis  of  Donegail  is  proprietor  of  tBe 
ground,  on  which  Belfast  stands,  probably  th^ 
largest  and  most  flourishing  place  in  the  possessioa 
of  any  individual  in  the  united  kingdoms ;  and  by 
his  lordship  every  liberal  encouragement  is  afford- 
ed to  all  public  and  private  undertakings,  which 
can  benefit  his  town. 

Strata  found  on  boring  in  a  garden  in  Belfast 
1786. 

Feet    IncbcBi 
Soil  and  sand  «  -80 

Blue  oby  with  sea  shells  -  28      6^ 

Sand  mixed  with  shells,  particularly 

oysUr-shells  -  -  •-  2      ^ 

Moss  •*  -  *  0       4 

GjrxicI    intamiu^d  with  haael«nut- 

sbi»Us  -  -  -  0      8 


40 


Feet 

locbM 

40 

0 

29 

0 

I 

4 

35 

2 

0 

7 
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Red  day 
Sand 
Red  clay 
Sand 


106       I 

It  appears  from  thiit  statement^  tliat  the  nQt-sbelb 
were  found  40  feet  under  the  present  level;  that 
they  again  were  covered  with  moss,  (turf  bog,)  and 
that  again  washed  by  the  sea,  as  appears  by  the 
sand  and  marine  shells,  found  at  the  depth  of  36 
feet  below  our  present  surface.  This  arrangement 
IS  a  curious  proof  of  the  sinking  of  die  surface  in 
our  area. 


Sect.  12.    Agricultural  Societies — Measwrcs,  fCc. 

An  agricultural  society  for  Lower  Massarene 
and  Glenavy  was  set  on  foot  about  the  year  1303 ; 
their  objects  were  judicious  ;  they  tended  princi- 
pally to  the  encouragement  of  those  improvements, 
which  were  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  of  20 
acres  of  ground,  or  even   of  a  lesser  quantity. 

Their 
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Their  first  proposaJ  was  to  encourage  the  saving 
of  flax  and  clover  seeds ;  ploughing,  ditching,  and 
attention  in  breeding  cattle  were  also  recommended, 
and  strong  reasons  were  adduced  to  shew  the  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  green  crops  for  winter  food, 
with  proper  directions  for  raising  them;  and  tlie 
society  seemed  to  be  resolved  to  extend  their  at- 
tention to  many  different  objects,  and  to  encourage 
them  by  premiums.  But  unfortunately  this  society 
no  longer  exists ;  from  what  cause  is  unknown ; 
but  that  it  is  so,  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as  their 
commencement  was  so  good. 

Another  society  of  the  same  kind  was  established, 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  in  Carrickfergus ;  it  las 
idso  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Glenavy; 
why  it  has,  remains  to  be  explained.  Such  meet- 
ings as  these,  if  no  premiums  ^vere  offered,  may 
do  good,  by  the  discussions  they  produce ;  for  men 
are  often  induced  by  this  means  to  turn  their  minds 
to  objects,  that  otlierwise  they  should  never  have 
thought  of.  A  society  of  real  imrmers,  on  tlie 
borders  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  has 
bad  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  From  men,  whose  knowledge  is 
founded  on  experience,  much  good  may  be  expect- 
ed, provided  tliey  persevere,  and  tliat  these  meet- 
ings 
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ings  amy  not  be  converted^  rather  to  the  purposes 
of'  conviviality  than  of  business. 


Measures  of  Land. 

The  measures  of  land  in  this  part  of  Ireland  be- 
ing so  various,  I  give  here  the  difference  of  perches, 
on  which  they  depend.  English  statute  measure 
is  five  yards  and  an  half,  or  sixteen  feet,  six  inches, 
to  the  pole  or  perch.  The  Irish  plantation  perch 
is  seven  yards  or  twenty-one  feet ;  therefore  ele- 
ven perches,  Irish  measure,  are  equal  to  fourteen 
perches,  English  measure ;  and  eleven  miles,  Irish, 
to  fourteen  English  ;  the  Irish  mile  being  2240 
yards,  and  the  English  1760.  But,  the  different 
acres  being  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the 
different  perches,  the  excess  of  one  above  the 
othe.*  is  in  that  proportion ;  five  Irish  acres  being 
equal  to  eight  English,  fifteen  perches  and  a  small 
fraction;  and  those,  which  follow^  are  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Irish  church-land  measure  is  the  same  as  planta- 
tion. Burleigh  measure  is  six  yards  or  eighteen 
feet  to  the  perch;  therefore  eleven  perches  in 
length  are  equal  to  twelve  English.  Woodland 
measure  is  the  same  as  Burleigh  measure.  Forest 
measure  is  eight  yards  or  twenty-four  feet;  there- 
fore 
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fore  elevm  perches  in  length  are  equal  to  sixteen 
English.  One  perch  Cunningham  measure  is  six 
yards  and  an  half^  pr  eighteen  feet  nine  inches ; 
therefore  twen^-five  Irish  perches  are  equal  to 
twenty-eight  Cunningham.  Scotch  measure  is  only 
six  yards  and  one-sixth,  or  eighteen  feet  six  inches; 
thirty-three  Scotch  perches  are  equai  to  thirty- 
seven  English. 


Drtf  and  Liquid  Measures. 

A  barrel  of  corn  or  coals  contains  four  bushels 
of  32  quarts  y%^  parts,  or  eight  gallons;  barrel 
of  lime  or  of  salt  three  bushels;  Irish  gallon  for 
liquids  contains  273  ^^  cubic  inches ;  English  wine 
gallon  231  cubic  inches;  do.  beer  gallon  280  cubic 
inches;  one  bole  contains  10  bushels;  1  bushel 
four  pecks,  and  1  peck  eight  quarts. 

Weights. 

Formerly  the  different  sorts  of  grain  were  sold  by 

measure;  now  they  are  all  sold  by  weight,  which 

is  by  much  the  more  accurate  way  of  ascertaining 

not  only  the  quantity,  but  die  quality.    Oats,  wheat, 

4  c  and 


1 
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and  barley  are  sold  by  the  cwt.  of  8  8t<nie,  each 
cootaiDing  14  pounds,  or  112  pounds;  twenty  of 
these  make  a  ton ;  but  oatmeal  is  often  sold  by  the 
cwt.  of  120  pounds ;  beef  and  pork  are  also  sold 
by  the  same ;  butter  is  sold,  salted,  by  tlie  pound 
of  16  ounces;  when  fresb^  tbe  number  is  arbitrary 
from  16  to  20  ounces;  the  stone  of  flax,  vfocA, 
and  tallow,  each  contains  16  pounds.  With  tbe 
origin  of  these  differences  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
acquainted ;  but  that  they  ai«  productiye  of  incon- 
reniencies,  is  most  eyideiu^  as  well  as  that  all 
should  be  reduced  to  one  standard. 

Sect.  13.    UiUs— Fisheries,  Kc.  i(c. 

Mills  are  established  in  thisf  coun^  upon  the 
same  footing  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  Irelaad ; 
the  tenants  are  bound  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of 
the  grain,  which  is  manufactured,  for  tlit  trouble 
and  expence  of  the  oper,ition  ;  in  some  places  they 
are  bound  to  pay  the  sixteenth,  in  others  less;  but 
in  most  mills  the  full  proportion  is  seldom  taken,  as 
that  induces  the  tenants  to  frequent  them,  rather 
than  risk  a  fine  by  going  to  other  mills,  where  their 
business  would  be  cheape-  done.  Great  improve- 
ments hare  been  made  in  tbe  construction  of  mills 
and  kilns ;  both  in  the  expedition,  with  which  the 

work 
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work  is  perfonned,  and  in  the  improved  manner 
of  drying,  cleaning,  and  grinding ;  •  aU  of  ^thesft 
processes  being  often  performed  ander  the  same 
roof.  Tiled  kilns,  and  kUns  covered  with  metid. 
plates  are  substituted  generally  for  those  formerly 
employed,  where  the  grain  was  dried  on  straw  sup-^ 
ported  by  wooden  ribs.  Exten^ve  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour  h^ve  been  erected  at  dif- 
ferent places;  the  first  was  Crumlin  mill;  since 
that,  one  has  been  built  at  Antrim,  another  at 
Muskamor6;  near  Lisbum,  is  the  flour  mill  of 
Messrs.  Fulton;  one  at  Dunmurry,  by  Mr.  Hunter; 
near  Belfast,  this  business  is  extensively  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Alexander ;  and  a  very  great  work  of  this 
kind  was  lately  built  at  Larne.  The  late  Mr.  Lesljr 
of  Lesly-hill,  during  his  time,  encouraged  the  growth 
of  wheat  in  that  neighbourhood  by  his  flour  mill ; 
since  his  death  it  has  not  been  employed,  and 
little  wheat  is  raised  thereabouts  for  want  of  a 
market,  though  the  soil  there  and  near  Bally- 
money  is  well  adapted  to  that  grain.  Objections 
have  been  made  to  flour  mills,  fi'om  the  idea  of 
their  throwing  the  great  article  of  wheat  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  persons  of  large  capitals;  but  it  is 
not  considered  by  those,  who  object,  that  the  rea^ 
market,  the  owners. of  these  mills  afford  for  this 
commodity,   is   the   great  encouragement   of  its 

growttt 
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growtli  in  all  those  countries,  tliat  are  within  their 
reach ;  besides,  it  was  clearly  ascertained  during 
the  years  of  scarcity  in  England,  that  more  of  the 
DUtritiye  parts  of  the  grain  could  be  extracted  by 
the  perfect  machinery  of  these  mills  than  by  any 
other  mode  hitherto  discovered.  Upon  the  whole 
therefore,  though  tlie  price  of  flour  may  be  some^ 
what  enhanced,  it  is  fully  compensated  for  by  an 
increased  insurance  of  supply.  Flax  mills,  for  se- 
parating the  stalk  from  the  fibres  of  the  plant,  have 
been  in  use  in  Ulster  for  near  a  century ;  by  their 
means,  the  labour  required  for  this  operation  is 
Aiuch abridged;  but  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  per* 
jform^d,  is  more  severe  upon  the  material,  than  in 
the  old  method  of  beating  the  stalk  out  by  means 
of  an  upright  board  and  scutching  knife.  Bat  the 
expedition  and  consequent  cheapness  of  the  pro* 
.cess,  by  m^ans  of  the  mills,  are  supposed  to  make 
up  for  any  loss  by  the  severity  of  the  machinery. 

Fisheries.  . 

^  The  great  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  have  already 
been  treated  of.  It  now  remains  to  say  something 
of  those,  which  our  coasts  afford  in  various  parts. 
The  taking  of  the  former  on  the  rocky  shore  at 
Carrickarade  is  too  curious  not  to  be  particularly 

noticed 
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noticed.     Carrickarade  is  an  insulated  rock,  which 
lies  off  one  of  die  points  between   Ballintoy  and 
Keenbane  head;   it  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  chasm,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  above  eighty 
feet  in  depth ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  the  sea  breaks 
with  an  uninterrupted  violence  among  the  rocks. 
This  rock  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  an 
extraordinary  flying  bridge ;    as  it  is  inaccessible 
on  every  side  except  one  spot,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  se^  makes  it  difficult,  unless  the  weather  is 
very  calm,  the  only  resource  is  to  throw  a  bridge 
of  ropes  from  the  main  land  to  the  island,  which  it 
accomplished  every  year  by  extending  two  strong 
cables  across  the  gulph,  by  an  expert  climber, 
which  are  fastened  firmly  into  iron  rings,  mortised 
into  the  rock  on  either  side ;  between  these  cables 
a  number  of  boards,  about  a  foot  in  breadtli,  are 
lud  in  succession,  supported  at  intervals  by  cross 
cords,  and   thus  the  path  way  is  formed,  and  a 
#iogle  hand   rope   the  only    assistant,    while  the 
swinging  and  undulation  of  the  bridge  itself  im- 
part no  very  strong  ideas  of  security.     The  cause 
of  so  much  pains  being  taken  to  obtain  access  to 
Carrickarade*  proceeds  from  its  being  the  only 
place  on  the  coast,  where  the  salmon  can  be  inter-< 

cepted 

^  HamiltOQ'f  Aotrim. — CarriclLtrade  k,  ia  Irish,  th«  rock  ia  the 
road* 
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cepted  in  their  passage  lb  the  riyers,  where  they 
annually  go  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn;  for  in  this  expedition  the  fish  generalljr 
smm  pretty  close  to  the  shore,  that  they  may  not 
mbs  their  port ;  and  the  fishermen,  who  are  well 
aware  of  tliis  coasting  voyage  of  the  salmon,  aie 
careful  to  project  their  nets  at  such  places,  as  may 
be  most  convenient  for  taking  them. 

In  tliis  kind  of  fishery  the  nee  is  projectedhdi* 
rectly  outward  from  the  shore,  with  a  slight  bend, 
forming  a. bosom  in  that  direction^  in  which  the 
salmon  come ;  from  the  remote  extremity  a  rope  is 
brought  obliquely  to  another  part  of  the  shore,  by 
which  the  net  may  be  swept  round  at  pleasure,  and 
drawn  to  land ;  a  heap  of  small  stones  is  then  pre- 
pared for  each  person.  All  things  being  read}', 
as  soon  as  the  watchman  perceives  the  fish  ad- 
vancing to  the  net,  he  gives  tlie  word ;  immediately 
some  of  the  men  seize  the  oblique  rope,  by  which 
the  net  is  brought  round  to  enclose  the  salmon, 
whilst  the  others  keep  up  an  incessant  cannonade 
with  their  ammonition  of  stones,  to  prevent  the 
retreat  of  the  fish  till  the  net  is  completely  pulled 
round  them  ;  after  which  they  all  join  their  forces 
to  drag  the  net  and  fish  quietly  to  the  rocks« 
These  fisheries  have  been  often  very  productive, 
from  the  vast  numbers  of  salmon,  which  frequent 

our 
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our  coasto  and  rivers,  though  it  is  thought  tliey  are 
rather  injured  by  destroying  the  mother  salmon, 
which  should  be  allowed  free  passage  through  the 
rivers  to  deposit  their  spawn.  There  is  another 
aalmon  fishery  in  the  Busli ;  but  all  the  rivers  af- 
ford some.  The  Lagan  is  now  an  exception,  since 
the  passage  of  the  fish  up  the  river  is  cut  off  by 
the  locks  and  weirs  on  the  canal,  though  it  was 
once  much  frequented  by  them.  Eel  fisheries 
might  also  be  established  in  many  rivers,  and  at 
little  expence.  At  Carrickmore,  near  Ballintoy,  li 
an  advantageous  situation  for  this  purpose.  All 
the  rivers  abound  with  them  at  the  season  of  pass- 
ing to  the  sea ;  but  from  want  of  proper  attention, 
and  materials  for  taking  tliose  valuable  fish,  small 
advantage  is  made  of  the  plenty,  with  which  they  are 
distributed.  Our  co^ts  afibrd  a  number  of  other 
valuable  fish,  both  round  and  flat ;  of  the  former 
is  the  haddock  (gladus  sglesinus,)  the  cod  (mor- 
hua,)  the  whiting  (merlaogen,)  the  hake  (merlu- 
cius,)  the  ling  (molua,)  rock  cod  (muscela,)  the 
sand  eel  (tobinus,)  mackerel  (scomber,)  grey  gur- 
nard (gurnardus,)  red  gurnard  (cuculus,)  grey  mul- 
let (cephalus,)  in  Larne  lough,  sturgeon  (sturio,) 
not  common,  herring  (harapgus) ;  there  is  gene- 
rally a  take  of  these  fish  on  some  parts  of  the  coast 

every 
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every  summer,  but  seldom  in  sufficieDt  quandties  as 
to  be  a  commercial  object;  the  sea  bream  (pag- 
rus,)  a  fish  not  esteemed.  Of  flat  fish,  the  pkise 
(platessa)  is  the  most  plentiful  of  the  species ;  the 
flounder  (flessus)  is  common  along  the  sandy 
shores.  The  soal  (solea)  is  very  fine ;  the  holi- 
but  (hippoglossa)  taken  on  the  northern  coast, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  the  turbot  (pleuro- 
nectes  maximus) ;  a  constant  supply  of  this  so  much 
admired  fish  is  now  brought  to  Belfast  by  the 
coasters  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  and 
from  the  county  of  Deny.  Though  this  speedy 
mode  of  conveyance  may  have  raised  the  price  in 
those  parts,  it  has  much  diminished  it  in  the 
Belfast  market.  The  seal  (phoca  vitulina,)  and 
porpoise  (delphinus  phocasna)  are  frequent,  the 
latter,  especially  when  a  shoal  of  herrings  is  on  the 
coast ;  a  few  stragglers  of  the  cetaceous  kind  are 
sometimes  seen,  and  have  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  as  happened  some  years  ago  near  the  Giant^s 
Causeway.  The  grampus  (orca)  is  sometimes  seen, 
and  approaching  too  near  the  rocks  has  shared  the 
same  fate.  Of  testaceous  fish,  the  shores  afford 
the  lobster  and  the  crab ;  and  oysters  of  superior 
size  and  flavour  are  produced  in  Carrickfergus 
bay. 

In 
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Id  respect  to  fish,  no  country  can  be  better  situat- 
ed than  Ireland  in  gen^,  which  must  be  appa- 
tenty  if  the  windings  of  the  different  coasts  are 
considered,  the   numbers  of  lakes  and  river^  for 
breeding  or  maintaining  some  of  the  most  valuable 
kinds,  ^  the  salpson  and  th^  eel^  the  conveniency 
of  the  bay^  and  the  surrounding  waters,  ahoood- 
ing  in  all  the  different  kinds,  which  can  administer 
to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  mankind ;  but  certainly 
these  natural  ^nd  obvious  benefits  never  bav^  been 
turned  to  tlie  best  advantage;  ffoiq  inany  cai^es 
this  proceeds ;  in  some  cases,  fron^  want  of  capi- 
tal, in  others  from  want  of  skill ;  as  an  instance  pf 
what  may  be  lost  by  want  of  skilly  it  is  mentioned, 
that  the  Liverpool  market  was  never  well  supplied 
with  sole,  though  they  abound  oi^  the  bankii  which 
lie  off  that  placed  until  fishermen  were  hrougi^t 
from  Torbay,   who  were  better  instructed  in  the 
business,  and  taught  their  metliod  qf  taking  itjeoi. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  want  of  attention  tp 
this  pursuit  is  less. felt  than  in  other  parts  of  tb^e 
kingdom,  where  such  a  progress  in  agriculture  has  ] 
not  been  made,  and  where  the  increase  of  industry 
and  manufactures  do  not  afford  %^ch  constant  em*  - 
ployment  as  they  do  here, 

«  »  The 
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Taxes  or  Cesses. 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants,  are 
the  county  cesses,  the  parish  cess,  the  windofr 
and  hearth-money  taxes,  and  a  kind  of  land-tax, 
where  the  rent  is  above  a  certain  amount,  and 
where  no  hearth-money  is  paid. 

By  the  first  of  these  taxes,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  all  new  roads  and  bridges 
are  made,  and  the  old  repaired ;  likewise,  oat  of 
this  fund,  the  jail  is  supported,  and  the  county 
officers  paid;  or,  that  this  tax  is  laid  on  at  the 
assizes,  by  presentment  of  the  grand-jury,  and 
no  nooney  can  be  received,  unless  the  expenditure 
is  proper!}'  accounted  for  by  those,  who  under- 
take any  public  work.  The  total  amount  of  these 
taxes,  for  the  year  ending  at  the  Lent  assizes, 
1811,  was  31,152/.  Is.  6d.  Laid  on  at  summer 
assizes  same  year  14,353/.  35.  5d.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  these  sums,  all  that  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  county  at  large  is  apportioned  on  the  baro- 
nies, according  to  a  certain  arrangement  formerly 
made,  called  the  key  of  the  county,  first  settled 
from  consideration  of  the  different  qualities  of 
tliQ  lands  in  the  several  baronies.     After  that  is 

done 
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done,  each  barony  pays  for  its  roads ;  therefore^ 
some  pay  much  more  than  others,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferently circumstanced.  Of  all  taxes,  ttiis  ought 
to  be  paid  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness;  the 
whole  of  the  money,  arising  from  it,  being  laid 
out  at  home,  and '  the  benefits  of  it  being  felt  by 
every  individual,  as  well  as  by  those,  to  whom  it 
gives  a  regular  source  of  employment,  the  labour- 
ing class,  at  those  periods  of  the  year  when  there 
might  be  a  deficiency  in  other  occupations. 


Effect  of  premiums  hf  the  Dublin  Society. 

The  most  efficient  of  the  premiums  offered  by 
the  Dublin  Society,  upon  the  northern  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  was  that  for  saving  of  flax  seed, 
especially  after  the  same  sum  was  to  be  paid  per 
bushel  for  that  saved  by  rippling,  immediately 
after  tlie  hackling  of  the  flax,  as  for  that  saved 
finom  flax  stacked  up  and  preserved  till  spring.  The 
former  metithe  circumstances  of  every  land-holder; 
the  latter,  only  of  tlMMe  who  had  large  farms,  and 
could  bold  over  their  flax  until  the  following  year. 

IVhon 
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WheUf  and  6y  whom^  this  cmn^  was  suruyed. 

It  was  surveyed,  by  order  6f  Sir  William  Petty,  it 
we  time  tlie  other  parts  ^f  the  nortli  oF  Ireland 
were  done. 

The  divisions  are,  in  general,  kccui^te,  thoagb, 
from  the  numbers  emplo^yed,  all  parts  are  not 
"equally  sq.  Above  thirty  years  ago  it  was  surreyed 
by  Mr.  Lendrick,  and  a  map  made  of  it  and  pub- 
lished ;  several  amendments  have  since  been  made 
by  Mr. Williamson,  for  the  grand-jury,  particularly 
in  the  innrtion  of  the  new  roads.  Mf»t  of  them 
^ave  been  copied  into  the  soiall  map,  which  accgm* 
panics  ]thi$. 

ThiK«  is  %  f«ry  copatdcrable  proportion  of  landed 
f  r^pqrietora  resident  in  the  county  of  Antriln ;  txiA^ 
6n  leme  of  the  great  estates  in  the  doufity  of  AUr 
Irittf  wkos9  bwtiers  are  not  leadent^  there  wtt 
gentledi^Q  i^bo  hold  uifder  tlien^  that  ^fill  the  nta^ 
AtAQns  of  jtistioci  of  the  peae*,  &c.,  and  pay  dub 
attention  to  oil  those  matters  of  iotemal  riBgulation 
required;  attending  at  assjzes  and  sessions,  and 
liking  care  of  the  roads,  besides  filling  up  the 
important  situations  of  officers  in  the  yeomanry 
coips. 

The 
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'Hie  bishop  is  resident  in  the  diocese  of  Connor^ 
add  Almost  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 

The  encouragement  given  by  government,  in 
purchasing  land  foir  'glebes,  in  advancing  money 
tor  building  upon  themi  and  in  augmenting  the 
income  df  sttall  benefices,  must  vety  much  pro* 
mote  this  great  object 


Ss&T.  14.    Miscellaneous  Oiiervaiims. 

Scarce  birds^  which  either  inhabit  about,  orvccasion^ 
alljf  appear  in  the  county  of  Antrim.. 

The  sea  eagle  (ossifragus)  appears  on  the  coast, 
but  breeds,  it  is  said,  in  the  county  of  Derry  ^  it  is 
not  common.  The  golden  eagle  (chrysaetps) ; 
these  birds  prey  along  the  coast  and  inland ;  they 
build  in  the  county  of  Douegall. 

The  goss  hawk  (accipiter  palumbarius}  builds  in 
the  cli£f  on  the  coast  of  Island  Mage^,  called  the 
GobbiQS.  This  bird  was  esteemed  of  so  m«ch 
consequence  in  the  days  of  hawking,  from  its 
peculiar  excellency  in  flight,  and  from  its  docility, 
that  it  was  anciently  included  in  the  chiefry  paid 
for  this  jpeniusula.    The  mode  of  taking  the  young, 

for 
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for  training,  is  by  letting  a  person  down  from  the 
upper  diffs  to  the  face  of  the  precipice,  where 
the  parent  birds  make  tlieir  nests,  with  a  close 
basket  to  put  the  young  hawks  into.  As  hawking 
is  now  so  much  less  in  fashion  than  it  formerly 
was,  these  nests  are  not  in  the  present  day  so 
regularly  robbed  as  they  were. 

The  Cornish  chough  (graculus)  in  great  numbers 
along  the  cliffs  about  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and 
on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  where  the  shores  are 
bold ;  they  do  not  penetrate  far  inland.  Though 
this  bird  has  nothing  musical  in  its  voice,  there  is 
something  cheerful  in  the  sound,  and  in  the  con« 
stant  activity  they  display  in  their  flight 

The  sheldrake  (anas  tadorna)  only  met  with  on 
the  sandy  tracts,  where  it  builds,  or  rather  makes 
its  nest,  in  holes  forrrfed  by  some  other  creature, 
of  the  down  which  covers  its  breast.  When  taken 
young,  it  may  easily  be  tamed,  and,  from  its  shape 
and  plumage,  is  a  great  addition  of  beauty  to  the 
poultry  yard. 

The  king-fisher  (atcedo  hispida)  now  very  scarce; 
it  is  still,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  solitary  glens, 
along  the  sides  of  rivulets,  aa  its  food  is  small 
fishes,  on  which  it  darts  with  uncommon  velocity, 
and  remains  under  water  in  the  pursuit  for  several 
secoilds. 

The 
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The  water  ouzel  (sturnus  cinclus)  aboat  the  size 
of  a  blackbird,  frequents  nearly  the  same  places 
as  the  former ;  food  the  same.  This  bird  possesses 
the  power  of  walking  under  water,  and  iu  feathers 
are  impervious' to  moisture.  In  Collin  glen  these 
birds  were  frequently  seen^  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations. 

The  regular  migrations  of  the  barnacle  and 
wigeon  (anas  marina,  and  penelops)  are  too  well 
known  to  require  very  particular  mention,  except 
to  say,  that  those,  which  frequent  Belfast  and 
Larne  loughs,  are  accounted  very  delicate  food, 
whilst  in  some  other  parts  they  are  not  so.  Tliis 
is  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  quality  of  the 
plant,  which  grows  under  water,  and  on  which  they 
feed.  It  is  a  species  of  fucus ;  the  Derry  survey 
says,  the  fucus  saccharinus. 

The  pheasant  has  already  been  mentioned,  as 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  Lough  Neagh ;  at  what 
time  this  bird  was  brought  to  Ireland,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say;  but  it  must  have  been  many  years  ago, 
as  Fynes  M oriyson,  in  his  account  of  Ireland,  says« 
<*  they  have  such  plenty  of  pheasants,  that  I  have 
known  sixty  served  at  one  feast,  and  abound  much 
more  with  rails ;  but  partridges  are  somewhat  rare.^ 
This  observation  of  his  proba\>Iy  proceeded  from 
the  difficulty  being  greater  in  killing  partridges, 
than  either  of  the  other  two. 

Calisfmfi 
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Coltsfoot —  Ti^silagQ. 


In  the  chapter  on  agriculture  nothing  has  beea 
said  on  the  subject  of  weeds,  except  in  a  general 
way ;  nor  is  it  intended  here  to  go  farther,  than  to 
advert  to  the  necessity  of  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  those,  which  propagate  both  by  roots  and 
seed ;  as  the  encroachments  they  make  in  this 
double  mode  of  attack  rise,  when  not  prevented 
in  time,  to  a  height  not  easily  to  be  credited.  I 
am  induced  to  make  tliese  observations,  from  the 
formidable  inroads  made  upon  the  farmer  by  that 
most  formidable  weed,  the  coltsfoot  (tussilago) ;  for 
some  years  past  it  has  made  a  progress  truly 
alarming;  and,  though  by  frequent  ploughing,  and 
by  the  drilling  of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  carefully 
pulling  it  out  when  it  cannot  be  reached  by  tillage, 
it  is  in  soptie  degree  kept  under  for  one  season,  it 
shews  itself  with  double  vigour  in  the  succeeding 
crop  of  grain,  and  even  extends  its  baleful  indu- 
ence  to  the  ground  when  in  grass  \  in  tliat  sita* 
ation,  unless  the  grass  is  mowed,  it  too  often  is 
allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds,  which^  from  their  forma- 
tion, being  easily  borpe  ftway  by  every  blast,  bcr 

come 
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come  the  parents  of  a  new  progeny.  As  tbis  plan> 
.  ii  aaid  to  ]tve  only  three  yearsf  if,  to  the  uftual 
mode  of  weeding  it  out  of  lands  in  tiliagOi  the 
attention  of  the  fanner  was  directed  to  pulling  off 
the  flowers  before  the  perfection  of  the  seed,  a 
reasonable  hope  might  be  entertained  of  lessening 
the  quantity,  if  not  of  entirely  extirpating  it.^  As 
it  grows  in  considerable  quantities,  in  the  soils 
about  the  quarries  of  white  lime^stone  in  this 
county,  It  is  thought  to  have  been  carried  from 
thence,  as  its  appearance  in  many  places  is  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  first  use  of  lime  as  a  manure. 


Gives. 


No  general  mention  having  been  made  of  the 
natural  caves  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  I  shall  here 
point  out  those,  which  are  most  remarkable. 

Those,  which  give  name  to  the  Cave-hill,  that 

'  beautiful  and    picturesque    mountain,   which   for 

4  £  many 

*  The  following  course,  if  it  lifei  only  tbree  yean,  would  proba« 
My  prove  faul  to  it:  ftnt,  drilled  potatoet,  or  tumtpi;  lecond, 
terley,  Uie  ground  well  ploughed  nnd  picked;  Uiini,  clover,  to  be 
»«,«L  B,  th5.»od.tb.«oU««idk.«bd«d,  «.dtta 
•eeds  prevented  firom  ripening. 
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many  inHca^  arooftd  farmB  so  striking  a  featurtr  in 
iDO$t  of  oar  famdacapea,  aie  too  ireU  Idnosm  to 
require  descriptioo. 

Another  yery  cuiibus  and  e%tendve  cavity  Hea 
at  Black-cslTe .  head,  north  of  Larae^  whieb  is  said 
to  jpenetrate  the  basahic  rock,  m  which  it  is  formedv 
to  a  considerable  disttuice ;  and  tht:  sides  of  thii 
are  coaoposed  of  pillars  of  great  dimensioM. 

At  Cuahiadon  there  was  a  ezje,  with  a  black* 
smith's  work-shop  in  it,  fortued  of  materials  of  a 
tery  different  kind,  being  a  kind  of  red<tish  sandh* 
stone^ 

Under  the  castle  at  Red-bay,  is  a  cave  of  great 
dimensions;  the  roof  and  sides  of  it  are  formed 
of  rounded  siliceous  stones,  in  a  paste  of  sand- 
stone; it  opens  to  the  sea,  and  affords,  through 
the  arch  which  it  forms,  at  all  times  an  interesting 
view,  but  particularly  when  the  sea  is  high  and 
agitated. 

The  cave  under  Dunluce  castle  is  another  noble 
natural  apartment  of  the  same  nature,  but  exists 
in  materials  of  a  nature  totally  different  from  that 
at  Red-bay,  the  walls  and  roof  being  of  rude 
basalt.  But  the  cave  at  Port  Coan,  though  men- 
tioned before,  reqiyres  particular  nptice :  its  sides 
atid  roof  are  formed  of  round  stones,  imbedded 
in  a  basaltic  paste,  so  hard  as  not  to  be  broken 

without 
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without  great  difficulty;  these  stones  again  are 
formed  of  concentric  spheres  like  the  pellicles. of 
onions,  the  whole  oomposing  a  mass  of  most 
extraordinary  appearance.  As  this  cave  is  ap- 
proachedy  the  dyke,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given, 
stands  on  the  left;  behind  is  the  rude  basaltic  pre- 
cipice, in  the  face  of  which  is  the  dyke  from 
whence  the  other  was  detached;  and  beyond  the 
cave,  at  no  great  distance,  ii  the  Causeway  itself; 
so  that  four  most  distant  varieties  of  basalt  are 
displayed  in  a  short  space,  each  preserving  the 
chaiacteriatic  features  of  tbeir  focmaiion  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  at  the  distanoe  cf  many  miles. 


chap: 
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CHAP.  IV. 


ANTiaUITIES. 


Sect.  l.     Caims^Crcmiechs. 


^The  anttqaities  of  the  east  coast  of  Ireland, 
from  Meath  to  the  north  sea,  have  so  great  a  si* 
militude,  that  to  describe  those  of  one  district  is 
(unless  the  minutiae  of  each  object  be  entered  into) 
to  give  an  account  of  the  whole:   cairns,  crom- 
lechs, pillar-stones,  raths  or  forts,  and  mounts  of 
different  magnitudes  and  forms,  abound  along  the 
whole  coast,  and  extend   inland.     The  monastic 
and  military  remains  are  also  similar,  as  well  as 
the  detached  pieces,  as  arms,  urns,  and  ornaments, 
which  are  occasionally  met  with.    Of  these  monu- 
ments, the  cairns  have  least  the  appearance  of  art 
or  of  contrivance,  and  are  evidently  the  woric  of 
men  in  a  very  rude  state  of   society.     The  most 
remarkable  of  those,  as  well  as  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, is  that  on  Colin  mountain,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Lisburn  \   it  seems  like  a  point, 

when 
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when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but  is  of  consider- 
able extent  It  is  formed  of  a  number  of  small 
stones,  piled  up  in  a  conical  shape,  and  now  nearly 
covered  mth  a  green  sod,  seeming  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  grasses, 
which  have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  caused  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  stones  by  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  in  which  they  are  situated.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  attempt  to  open  it,  consequently 
nothing  of  its  contents  is  known.  Another  of 
these  monuments  exists  on  Sleive  True,  west  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  two  on  Colinward.  Otliers 
may  exist,  of  which  I  have  not  been  informed. 

Neither  is  the  cromlecb  wanting  in  our  cata- 
logue of  antiquities,  though  I  think  they  are  not 
so  numerous  as  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Down ;  that  near  Caimgrainey  is  most  remarkable, 
having  twelve  stones  ranged  from  south-east  to 
uorth-west,  the  western  one  near  seven  feet  high ; 
that  to  the  east  nearly  level  with  the  ground ;  this 
sloping  position  is  common,  and  has  given  rise  to 
the  name.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
upper  or  flat  stones  composing  the  cairn,  or,  heap 
of  the  sun  (which  in  the  Irish  language  Caim- 
grainey signifies)  are  each  supported  by  three  up- 
right stones,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  single 
cromlechs  are. 

Near 
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Near  these  stoaes  is  a  large  mooot,  asd  several 
,  atrengtbs  different  from  those  forts  so  common  in 
every  part  of  the  county ;   these  lie  to  the  north- 
east of  the  road  from  Belfast  to  Templepatrick. 

Of  tlie  cromlech,  which  stands  on  the  lands  of 
the  Rev*  Robert  Trail,  of  Mount  Druid,  near  Bal- 
lintoy,  I  have  given  a  drawing;  the  principal 
atone  is  six  feet  six  inches  in  lengthy  by  five  feel 
01^1  inches  in  breadth,  and  stands  on  four  sup- 
porters, one  at  each  end,  the  other  two  on  each 
aide;  it  had  been  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones, 
the  diameter  of  wluch  was  about  thirty-tlicM  feet 
inside  of  the  circle;  many  of  these  stones  are  now 
^one;  those,  that  remain,  are  from  one  to  two 
ieet  in  thickness. 

Anodier  of  these  rude  monuments  stands  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Island  Magee ;  this  also  is 
in  a  sloping  direction  supported  by  three  large 
stones  set  upright,  the  inclination  is  to  ihe  east ; 
the  covering  stone  is  above  six  feet  in  length,  and 
at  one  end  nearly  equal  tp  that  in  breadth ;  under 
it  is  one  large  stone  lying  flat;  on  the  outside 
are  six  large  stones  upright  in  the  earth,  four  of 
which  stand  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south 
side;   these  stones  are  about  three  feet  high. 

Hde-stoue 


■■^^ 
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HolchsMM,  to  tke  eaftt  bt  the  road  from  Antrim 
to  Gtenavy,  appears  to  hUTe  been  aho  a  monuinent 
of  Droidicfll  amiquky ;  the  remainder  liaving  been 
demolbhed,  only  one  stone  is  now  left. 


Sect.  2.    Mounts,  Foru,  Kc. 

Of  these  ancieiit  works,  the  county  of  Antrim 
contains  every  variety,  tliat  I  have  seen  in  liij  other 
country,  aud  in  great  numbers.  From  a  very  accu- 
rate manuscript  description  of  the  antiquities  of 
Kiilead  and  Muckamore,  I  find  these  parishes  to 
contain  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thrrty-seven 
forts  of  the  lower  kind,  surrounded  with  9ne  or 
more  ramparts,  and  ten  mounts,  two  of  them  con- 
taining caves  or  excavations,  one  of  .winch  is  in 
the  townland  of  Ballyhervey,  and  one  in  the 
townland  of  Dungonnel ;  that  one,  called  Donald's 
mount,  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
earthen  structure.  But  in  a  country,  where  every 
one  is  familiar  with  these  remains  of  other  times,  it 
would  be  useless  to  describe  them  particularly*  I 
shall  therefore  only  mention  a  few  that  I  have  met 
with,  that  struck  me  as  finer  than  others.  At 
Dunethery  there  is  a  very  noble  one,  which  is 
planted ;  also  at  Dundejmot ;   and  a  most  curious 

mount, 
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mount,  with  a  square  out-work,  at  Damnacalter, 
in  the  parisli  of  Culfeightran.    Duamaul  fort,  nesr 
Nappan,  seemt  to  have  beea  cut  out  of  the  basalt 
rocky  which  hangs  over  the  sea.    At  Cushindall  is 
a  mount,    with  a  castle  in  it,  probably  a  Daoisb 
remnant.     And  near  Mr.  BabingtoQ%  at  Dnimfere, 
on  the  Braid  river,  is  one,  that  has  a  fine  effect 
coming   from    Broughshahe.     At  Camlent,    Old- 
church,  is  another;   and  a  curious  one  in  a  bog 
near  Baliykennedy.    That  near  Connor  has  out- 
works exsictly  resembling  the  mount  at  Dromore  ; 
and,  in  one  near  Carrickfergus,  were  found  several 
Danish  trumpets  of  a  very  old  make. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Louthiana,  says,  these  works 
do  not  extend  much  further  south  than  the  county 
of  Meath,  and  not  far  to  the  west ;  they  extend 
northward  to  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  whatever 
was  their  use,  from  the  number  that  exist,  thej 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a  gpreat  population, 
who  certainly  had  either  the  incentive  of  safety,  or 
of  religion,  to  urge  them  on  in  tlieir  formation — 
probably  they  had  both. 

For  the  description  and  drawing  of  the  following^ 
curious  piece  of  Irish  antiquity,  found  in  tile  county 
of  Antrim,  I  am  obliged  to  my  friend,  General 
Vallancey. 


To 


DouTdIc    Patera    of   Gol 
:P^IiAMOKr.     and  to   ti] 


,i  ,//«/Vh^/  X-/v/:////rV>/'  ") 


^"^ir't'TfTf^f 


^MV  ▼^f^^¥  ?  T  ▼T^" 


L 
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itera  of  GoU 

^  and  to  thi  .  • 

To  the  Rev.  /.  Dubaurdieu. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  send  you  the  drawing  of  a  curious  monument 

'  Irish  antiquity,  that  was  lately  sold  to  Mr.  De- 

ider,  goldsmith,  of  Skinner- row,  Dublin,    by  a 

nt,  who  said  he  dug  it  up  in  the  parish  of 

lymoney,  in   the  county  of  Antrim;    it  is  of 

Id,  and  weighs  19 oz,  10  dr.;  its  form  is  elegant, 

the  workmanship  well  executed ;  and  certainly 

maker  was  not  in  a  state  of  savage  barbarism, 

srms   usually    and    very  improperly  applied  by 

riters,   when  treating  of    the  heathen  Irish.     I 

it  a  double  patera^  used  probably  in  their  li- 

ions  to  the  two  chief  deities  of  the  heathen 

h,  viz.  Bi/DH,   and   his  son  Pharamon,^  and 

^o  to  the  Sun  and  Moon.     In  the  sixth  volume 

t  my  Collectanea  there  is  an  engraving  of  another 

4  F  instrument 

*  **  J*aA  remarqu^  que  let  Brmnu  (Bramins)  aimaieat  k  ctre 
fpell^  Pdranumtt,  par  lenpect  pour  la  mdnoire  de  leun  aDcestret 
ai  portoient  ce  oom."  (Bailly,  Lettret  a  M.  Voltairr.) 
'  <•  Pmu&mu  ooua  dit,  que  Meraae^**  le  mime  que  Butla  ou  Budd^^ 
m  det  foodatettn  de  la  doctrine  dei  Fanmanet  ou  Bf^tmet,  est  appell^ 
^VromMon.*'  (Qebelin.  HkL  du  Calendrier  Pref.  p.  U.)  Budh.  acoord- 
41  to  the  SiitgaUut  disappeared  543  before  the  Urttof  Cbrtit, 
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instrument  of  this  kind,  beautifully  executed,  but 
not  so  large,  nor  so  elegant  in  shape  as  this  now 
described.  Severa^  of  smaller  dimensions,  have 
been  found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  This  draw- 
ing is  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  Mr.  Delander 
is  the  person,  that  sold  the  golden  bracelets,  found 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Lansdown  for  the  sum  of  £  1200*  This 
patera  was  offered  by  Mr.  Delander  to  several 
public  bodies  in  Dublin,  and  to  several  nobleaien 
and  gentlemen  for  its  weight;  but,  alas!  such  is 
the  spirit  and  lore  for  antiquities  in  this  country, 
it  was  rejected  by  all ; — ^it  was  at  length  sold  to 
his  neighbour,  Mr.  West,  and  is  probably  gone 
to  the  crucible. 

When  you  quoted  the  old  Irish  word  indic^  for 
linen  cloth,  in  the  foregoing  sheets,  as  a  proof 
from  whence  the  Irish  derived  the  art,  you  might 
have  added,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  names  of  all 
the  implements  and  materials,  used  in  weaving,  are 
mostly  Phenici^n  and  Indian :  some  few  are  Ara- 
bic and  Persian ;  as  I  have  many  years  since 
shewn  in  the  12th  number  of  my  Collectanea, 
yiz. 

AnUT^  anuit,  narrow  coarse  linen,  sold  in  tba 
aottth  by  the  bandal  or  cubit,  wliich  is  also  the 
breadth  of  it,  and  hence  called  bandal-cloth. — In 

Arab. 
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Arab,  jfnaet  clotb. — Hindoostanee^.ian-^^^^/,  a  cubit. 
Pen.  bandl,  a  certain  measure. 

Beart,  a  weaver^s  loom.  Pers.  berdi^  weavers^ 
reeds;  berdu^  tbebeam;   bart-qften,  to  weave. 

To'Caras^  a  weaver's  reel. — Phoeii.  tuh,  to  weave. 

Geabhj  geabhla,  the  boll  of  flax. — Phoen.  gibhol^ 
was  boiled. 

Fuith,/atih,  linen  cloth.— Pers./^/^.  Hind./u/<?, 
striped  Indian  cloth.  Punico  Maltese /e^/yo,  in- 
strumentum  textorium. 

Faithsy  fpron.faishj  cloth. — Phcen.  pkeshethj  flax^ 
from  phush,  to  luxuriate. — Phackaty  cloth. 

Faich,  cloth. — Phcen.  and  Chald.  phekich,  glomus. 
phekaris  linum.  Chinese  phie  (nomen  clavis,  i.  e. 
litterae)  pannorum  et  telarum  panni  (Fourmont.) 

Kiertf  cloth. — Pers.  Kerte,  a  linen  shift. 

Oige,  linen  cloth,  x  Phcen.  oigin,  a  weaver. 

Tanam^  to  weave — Tana-ioir,  a  weaver,  Hind. 
tatttee. 

Oigras,  a  weaver. — Phoen.  arag. 

Snath,  (pron.  sna)  Arab,  sina,  snatir.  ^thiop. 
sara,  thread.     Hind,  sun,  flax,  hemp. 

/(>r-/ixm>  the  woof.     Phoen.  tora,  &c.  and  many 
more.     See  Collectanea  de  Reb.  Hib.  No.  XII. 
I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servt. 

Cn.  Vallancey. 

Ecclesiastical 
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Sect.  S.     Ecclesiastical  Antiquities. 

Atr.  Arcfadali,  in  his  Monasticon,  entimerates  48 
establishments  of  this  kind,  and  says  that  twenty 
of  them  are  now  unknown.  But  in  reality  the 
number,  of  which  there  are  any  remains  or  certain 
records,  by  which  they  may  at  present  be  traced, 
does  not  amount  to  one-half  of  those  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Of  the  religi- 
ous house  founded  at  Antrim,  by  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  the  year  495,  there  are  no  further  re- 
cords than  766. 

Carrickfergus. — The  foundation  of  a  monastery 
here  for  Franciscan  friars,  who,  from  humility, 
called  themselves  friars  minor,  and  also  grey  friars, 
from  the  colour  of  their  garments,  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  year  1232 ;  but  by  whom  it  is  doubt- 
ful, whetlier  by  Hugh  de  Lacie,  Earl  of  Ulster, 
or  by  0*Neil.  But  the  Earl  of  Ulster  was  buried 
there,  in  1253,*  as  also  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  and 
Richard  de  Burgh,  1408.  Hugh  Adam  M^Gil- 
more,  who  had  destroyed  forty  churches,  and, 
amongst  them,  tliis  church  of  Carrickfergus,  was 

St 
•  Dean  Dobbs*8  papers  ;  Aichdall  says  in  1243.* 
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at  length  killed  in  the  oratory  of  the  same  church 
by  the  family  of  the  Savages,  who  entered  the 
place  through  the  windows  of  the  church,  which 
he  had  enlarged  by  opening  and  destroying  them, 
that  he  might  take  from  thence  the  iron  bars. 

This  monastery  and  its  possessions  were  granted, 
at  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  to  Sir  Ed« 
mund  Fitzgerald;  he  assigned  thiim  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who  erected  a  noble  house,  where  the 
monastery  stood. 

Connor  is  now  a  village ;  it  gives  name  to  the 
bishoprick.  Little  is  known  of  this  religious  foun- 
dation. 

Glenarm. — ^A  monastery  was  built  here  for  Fran- 
ciscan friars  of  the  third  order,  (that  is,  they  were 
neither  conventuals  nor  observaiitines)  in  the  year 
1465,  by  Robert  Bisset,  a  Scotchman.  This  mo- 
nastery, and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  granted 
to  Alexander  McDonnell,  ancestor  to  the  Earls  of 
Antrim.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this  build- 
ing on  the  bay  of  Glenarm. 

Goodburn  or  Woodburn,  near  Carrickfergus.— * 
A  priory,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  was  founded 
here  for  Premoastratensian  friars,  who  were  called 
so  from  their  order  being  reformed  at  Premonstre, 
in  the  diocese  of  Laon,  in  Picardy;  they  were 
also  called  white  friars.    It  is  supposed  to  have 

been 
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been  foanded  by  some  of  the  Bissets,  in  atonement 
for  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Athol,  which  obliged 
them  to  fly  from  their  country.  The  last  abbot  re-^ 
signed  into  the  bands  of  Henry  the  eighth,  the  1st 
of  March,  1542,  and  retired  to  Island  Magee.* 
At  that  time  the  abbot  was  in  possession  of  certain 
lands  around  the  priory,  of  the  rectoiy  of  Entroia 
(Antrim,)  and  the  tithes  of  sixteen  townlands,  be- 
longing to  the  rectory  of  Killaboy  in  the  Reuts,  of 
the  rectories  of  Crolille  and  Carmony,  and  of 
two  townlands  in  Island  Magee,  viz.  Ballypor 
magna  and  Ballypor  parra. 

Kells  or  Disert,  four  miles  north  of  Antrim^ 
and  close  to  Connor. — A  priory  of  regular  canons 
was  erected  here,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  by  O'Brien  Carrog,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English.  Murtagh  M'Annullowe,  the  last 
abbot,  surrendered  it  on  the  1st  of  February,  1542^ 
being  then  in  possession  of  the  temporalities,  as 
well  as  spiritualities  of .  eight  townlands  circumja- 
cent to  the  priory,  of  five  rectories,  and  the  tithes 
of  Templemotragh,  near  Glenarm,  and  of  Kildoran 
in  Island  Magee. 

Lanibeg,  near  Lisburn. — McDonnell  built  a  small 
monastery  here,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Fran- 
ciscan 

*  Dean  Dubbs's  papert. 
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ciscan  friars  of  the  third  order ;  but  I  rather  sup- 
pose it  was  a  nunnery,  as  one  part  of  the  cburch<> 
yard  is  even  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
nun's  garden. 

Masserene. — ^A  small  monastery  was  founded 
here,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Franciscans  of 
the  third  order,  by  O'Neil.  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1621,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  A.  Chichester, 
Baron  of  Belfast,  by  the  name  of  die  Friary  of 
Masserene. 

Mttckamore,  two  miles  from  Antrim. — In  550, 
a  noble  monastery  was  built  here  by  St  Colman 
Elo,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
This  saint  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Dromore. 
Some  ruins  are  still  in  existence  in  the  village  of 
this  name. 

In  1183,  the  prior  of  this  abhey  was  a  subscribe 
ing  witness  to  the  charter  granted  by  Sir  John  de 
Courcy  to  the  abbey  of  St  Patrick,  at  Down. 

Biyan  Doyomahallon  was  the  last  abbot,  and  sur* 
tendered  it  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Henry  the 
eighth  being  then  seized  of  eight  townlands,  lying 
round  the  priory,  viz.  Ballymackemair,  Ballyshane, 
Ochyll,  Ballow,  Tearogearye,  Ballyl^he,  Bally* 
estiene  and  of  the  manor,  &c.  of  Masserene,  the 
town  or  parish  of  Ballymobellan,  two  town* 
lands  near  the  woods  of  Dunmore  and  Kilwoode- 

rag 
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rag,  and  of  the  said  woods,  and  of  all  the  tithes  in 
lovrer  Clandeboy,  and  two  parts  of  the  tithes  widi- 
in  eight,  parishes  or  g^ranges  in  upper  Clandeboy, 
(part  of  the  county  of  DownJ  two  parts  of  the 
titbeii  of  Magherscergan  in  die  Reuts,  and  of  Kil- 
glarne  in  the  Ardes,  jthe  rectory  of  Wbitekirk,  in 
Island  Magee,  and  the  tithes  of  a  quarter  of  land, 
called  Carrownaghan,  in  the  county  of  Down.  On 
the  3d  of  Decemberp  1564,  a  return  was  made  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  prior  and  all  his  monks 
were  dead.  This  priory  was  granted  to  —  Langford, 
and  Sir  Roger  Langford  was  seized  of  it  in  1630. 
The  grange  of  Muckamore  is  mentioned  in  the 
visitation  book  of  the  diocese  of  Connor.  This 
is  reckoned  at  present  a  very  ancient  burying- 
place,  and  some  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  Many 
years  ago,  it  is  said,  two  silver  candlesticks 
were  found  here,  and  two  golden  tables  about  two 
feet  long  by  fourteen  inches  broad,  and  various 
other  articles,  besides  some  money. 

Of  White  Abbey,  to  the  west  of  the  road  from 
Belfast  to  Carrrickfergus,  there  are  considerable 
remains,  but  no  records.  In  Lord  Maoartney^s  pa- 
pers, it  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter, of  some 
other  religious  house,  not  in  that  part  of  the  coon- 
try  ;  as  there  was  a  monastery  of  Premontraut  or 
white  friars  at  Drieburg,  in  Scotland,  and  as  this 

was 
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was  of  the  same  order,  probably  it  was  from  it  that 
it  took  its  rise,  as  was  the  case  witji  Woodburn 
near  Carrickfergus ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
White  Abbey  was  that  named  Drain  La  Croix, 
than  the  other,  because  there  are  accounts  of  the 
latter  to  1326,  whilst  of  the  former  there  are  none ; 
for,  a  paper  granting  ^  lease  of  certain  lands  is 
dated  from  Woodburn,  in  the  year  abovemen- 
tioned. 

Dundesart — In  this  townland,  which  lies  in  the 
parish  of  Kitiead,  near  Crumlin  river,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  church  or  monastery,  sixty  feet  long, 
and  twenty«five  feet  wide,  situated  on  a  large  fort, 
with  a  double  intrenchment,  faced  in  front  with 
stones,  and  paved  over  the  top,  with  two  complete 
entrances,  one  north-west,  the  other  south-east ;  in 
cleaning  out  the  trench,  was  found  an  iron  bow, 
and  an  arrow-head  of  steel,  also  a  golden  broach, 
six  inches  long,  with  a  swivel  on  the  top  ;  several 
pieces  of  silver  were  also  found,  with  a  cross  on 
one  side,  and  an  impression  not  intelligible  on  th^- 
other;  as  were  several  pieces  of  marble  stones,  one 
in  particular  shaped  like  a  man^s  head  and  neck^ 
and  three  stone  basons  (probably  fonts)  which  con- 
tained about  three  pints  each,  and  several  pieces  of 
metal  of  different  descriptions.  In  the  interior  of 
this  intrenchment  was  an  ancient  burying-place, 
4  Q  wherein 
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therein  were  several  human  skeletons  iadosed  io 
oak  coffins ;  others  were  found  in  the  church  and 
-  in  the  windows  without  yiy  coffins,  which  givea 
reason  to  suppose,  that  it  was  levelled  on  the 
people  in  the  inside,  as  thejfe  wa»  a  cannon  ball 
found  near  the  house,  liaving  first  struck  a  stone 
before  it  entered  it.  A  nnmber  of  houses  have  been 
near  this  place. 

*  In  the  townlands  of  Ballykennedy  and  Can>- 
navy,  in  the  same  parish,  are  the  ruins  of  two  other 
ehurches  also.  There  is  a  tradtuon  respecting  the 
destruction  of  the  churches  in  this  barony  of  Mas- 
serene  \  diaty  in  the  rebellion  of  1 64 1,  the  rebel* 
having  got  ^Jiossession  in  one  night  of  many  of 
them,  and  having  fortified  themselves,  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  army  to  burn  these  edifices  before 
they  could  be  driven  out.  This  may  account  foi; 
the  nnburied  skeletons  being  found,  as  before  men* 
tioned,  in  the  ruins  of  Dundesark 

Ballycastle.-^Near  this  i»  an  ancient  building, 
called  Bona  Margy,  which  was  founded  in  1 509^ 
by  Cliarles  McDonnell,  for  monks  of  tlie  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  latest 
monastic  edifices  erected  in  Ireland.  The  chapel 
is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  thirty-four 

in 

'*  Manuscript  Ac^oobt  of  Killead, 
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in  breftdth;  all  the  other  buildings  are  iu  too 
rQwoiis  a  state,  to  allow  of  any  accurate  ideas  of 
dieir  dimensioDs;  but  the  eastern  gaJ^le  is  still 
in  tolerable  preservation,  and  adorned  with  well- 
executed  devices  in  has  relief.  This  b  the  bury- 
ing place  of  the  Antrim  family,  who  have  put  % 
new  roof  upon  a  small  oratory,  built  over  the  ashes 
of  the  family  by  a  former  Earl  of  Antrim.  Over 
the  window  is  the  following  inscription,  now  almost 
Mlegible : 

In  Deif  J)ei  pctraque  virginis  honorem^ 
NobilissimtiSy  atque  illusirissimusy 
RaTidolphus  Mc  DonneU  Coynes  de  Jntrim 
Hoc  sacellum  fieri  curavit,  An.  Dam.  1621. 

The  situation  of  this  place  is  very  grand,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  ocean,  with  the  bold  outlines 
of  the  rocks,  that  rise  along  the  coast,  and  of  th^ 
mountains,  that  surround  it. 


JRaghery,  «r  Ratldin. 

This  island,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  and  diocese  oT  Connor,  had  a  monastery 
founded  by  St.  Columba,  who  founded  Derry  in 
i»46.    Archdall  records  nothing  remarkable  of  this^ 

excepi 
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except  die  ravages  of  die  Danish  pirates,  who,  in 
790,  destroyed  every  diing  sacred  and  profane.—^ 
This  was  the  first  descent  of  these  invaders  on  odr 
coasts. 

Linn. — A  nunnery  of  diis  name  is  said,  in  die 
Monasticon,  to  iiave  been  founded  in  a  spacious 
plain  near  Carrickfergus,  of  which  St  Darerca, 
sister  to  Saint  Patrick,  was  abbess.  But  this  house 
is  rather  thought  to  have  been  at  Glynn,  near 
Larne,  which  was  anciently  called  Linn,  and  where 
some  remains  of  a  chapel  still  exist  The  abbey, 
with  its  lands,  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Cluchester, 
by  James  I.  by  the  title  of  the  chapel  of  Glynn.  There 
was  also  in  the  parish  of  Larne  an  abbey  of  friars 
Cistertians  of  St.  Augustin ;  it  was  dissolved,  as 
others  were,  in  1542;  and,  by  James  the  first, 
granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester;  but  at  present 
no  vestiges  remain. 

Hound  Tourers. 

Of  these  buildings,  the  original  use  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  innumerable  conjectures, 
there  are  four  at  present  in  this  county,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  preservation;  one  at  Antrim,  one 
in  Ram's  island  in  Lough  Ncagh,  one  near  the 
old  church  at  Trummery,  between  Lisburn  and 
Moira,  and  the  remains  of  one  in  the  parish  of 

Armoy. 
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Annoy.    Wbaterery  therefore,  might  have  been  the 
purpose,  for  which  they  have  been  erected;  whether 
for  watch-towers,  for  places  from  whence  the  people 
were  called  to  prayer^  or  for  places  of  penance, 
the  gpreatest  uniformity  of  structnre  is  conspicuous 
in  them  all,  as  much  so  at  least  as  is  consistent 
with  the  different  kinds  of  stone  (for  they  are  all 
of  stone)  of  which  they  are  constructed,  and  so 
much  so  that,  as  Mr.  King  trqly  says,  '^  they  all 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  built  by  the  same  hand;** 
they  are  always  round ;  their  diameter,  at  bottom, 
is  generally  about  fif^n  feet,  or  from  forty*two 
to  forty-eight  feet  in  circumference;  within,  the  ^ 
diameter  is  seldom  more  than  eight  feet;  they  are 
item  seventy  to  above  one  hundred  feet  in  height; 
they  have  nearly  the  same  thickness  of  wall ;   the 
door  of  each,  also,  is  found  at  a  distance  from  the 
ground,  except  where  the  earth  has  been  raised ; 
and   there  has   never  been  found  any  means  of 
ascending  to  the  top,  but  by  a  ladder  from  floor  to 
floor.     In  some  instances  there  are  abutments  of 
stone  in  the  walls  all  around,  to  rest  timbers  on  for 
Qoors  or  stages ;  and  every  story  has  a  little  narrow 
loop-bole  for  light,  or  else  a  window.  Four  windows 
are  also  always  found    in  the  upper  story,  facing 
the  cardinal  points,  and  seldom  any  elsewhere.     In 
their  external  form  they  are  nearly  alike,  gradually 
diminishing  from  bottom  to  the  top,  and  in  most 

cases 
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cases  covered  with  a  fttone  coaical  roo£.  Mr.  King, 
the  latest  writer  on  this  subject,  who  is  qaote4 
above,  thinks  these  toners  wi^e  the  habitations  of 
t!)e  hermits  k«own  by  the  name  of  S^*lites ;  bnt, 
though  his  arguments  are  plausible,  tbqr  ane  not 
convinciDgy  and  he  is  much  more  successful  in  hia 
4S^ertioD,  that  they  are  not  of  Dani^  origin,  aa 
no  such  buildings  are  known  in  any  part  of  Den- 
mark. Of  the  tower,  wUch  stands  in  the  cburi^ 
^jBMrd  of  Trummery,  I  have  given  a  drawing,  as 
also  of  the  mount  which  st^Eunds  near  it.  The  ina* 
«on-work  of  this  tower  is  curious,  oQnsisting  of 
two  .walls,  an  outside  and  an  inside  one,  both 
formed  of  the  round  £eld  stone,  filled  up  between 
them  with  mortar  and  small  fragments  (^  ffnts 
and  other  stones;  each  wall,  except  in  that  mode, 
totally  unconnected  with  the  other,  and  scarcely 
a  joint  broke,  with  regularity  from  the  bottom 
xo  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet  high;  at  about  one  tliird  of  the  height, 
Jthe  outward  stone-work  of  the  waU  on  one  side  b 
completely  destroyed  by  time  or  violence,  but  the 
strength  of  the  cement  is  such,  that  it  is  with  dif- 
ficulty a  stone  can  be  taken  from  its  place.  This 
tower  is  different  from  most  other  towers,  being 
nearly  of  an  equal  circumference  at  the  top  as  at 
the  bottom. 

The 
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The  tQBi?eT  at  Antrim  is  in  a  inuch  higher  state 
of  preservation  than  anj  of  the  others ;  it  tapers 
curiously  towards  the  top^  and  its  roof  (of  flat 
stones)  is  very  good.  At  the  foundation,  on  the 
outside,  are  two  circles  of  projecting  stones ;  some 
feet  above  these  is  a  door,  small,  and  facing  the 
north  ;  there  neither  are,  nor  do  there  appear  to 
have  been,  any  steps  .to  ascend  to  this  door ;  the 
Windows  near  the  top  are  round,  'And,  as  usual, 
front  the  cardinal  points;  the  door  and  windows 
are  arched,  and  the  stories  used  in  th&  building 
are  of  coarae-grdined  basalt,  and  have  been  taken 
from  a  quarry  on  the  high  gtounds,  that  lie  at  some 
distance  from  the  town. 

Barn's  island,  in  Lough  Neagh,  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  contains  another  of  these  buildings, 
nlore  curious,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
situated  in  an  island,  than  from  any  other  particu- 
lar attendant  on  it,  as  in  its  general  appearance 
and  construction  it  does  not  materially  differ  from 
other  structures  of  the  same  kind.  The  island  con- 
tains about  six  acres,*  and,  with  its  tower,  forms 
a  very  interesting  object  from  the  neighbouring 
grounds. 

What 

•  Mr.  WUtUe,  of  Unaqpo^,  has  lately  got  Ujii  island,  and  has 
f  taated  an  orchard,  and  otherwiae  improt«d  and  ornameiiied  iu 
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What  remains  of  the  tower  at  Armoy,  coincides 
with  the  general  description  of  these  edifices. 


S£CT.  4.    MHitary  Antiquities. 
Carrickfergus. 

In  the  11th  number  of  the  Collectanea,  thi» 
place  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Dun-sobarky,  the •  impregnable  fortress; 
iu  present  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
we  are  told,  of  Fergus  having  been  drowned  there. 
Carrick  Fergus  is  tlie  rock  of  Fergus;  it  is  also 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Knock- 
fergus. 

If  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus  was  built  by  Hugh 
€)e  Lacy  in  1178,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
first  settlements  of  the  English  in  this  kingdom ; 
for  Pope  Adrian^s  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry  the 
second  is  dated  1155  ;  and  Henry^s  licence  to  his 
subjects  was  in  1168;  therefore,  in  ten  years  they 
must  liavc  established  themselves  there. 

1234.  In  this  year  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  Ulstef,^  together  witli  Armagh,  Down, 
Ardglass,  Newry,  and  Carlingford.  The  haven 
towns   at   tlie   same    period    were    Carrickfergus, 

Strangford, 
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Straogford,    Ardglass^    Carlingford,  and   Ktlkeel. 

1275.  Before  this  year  it  noat  ha?a  bad  a  chap- 
ter; for  tbefe  existfi  a  letter  from  Edward  the 
third,  dated  as  above,  lb  the  mayor  atid  commons, 
concerning  a  rebellion  stirred  up  by  some  £n-^ 
glisii  and  Ir»h.* 

I3U.  It  was  besieged  by  E.  Brace,  brother  to 
cbe  king  of  Scotland.  He  returned  ag^n  in  1316, 
besieged  it  a  second  time,  and  took  i«.  Bruce» 
after  this,  bad  advanced  as  fiir  as  Limerick,  but, 
tipoR  the  arrival  of  Mortimer  at  Waterford,  lie  re- 
tomed  in  haste,  and  was  defeated  by  Lord  Man* 
deville  on  Maunday  Thursday,  and  again  on 
Easter  e^.     Lord  Mandeville  was  killed^ 

Bruce  retttmed  once  more  to  Cfirrickfergus, 
which  he  besieged  on  St.  John's  day;  but,  in  1311, 
•be  was  skun  in  battle,  with  two  thousand  Scots, 
by  John  Maupas,  who  was  also  slain,  ami  fomxd 
dead  on  Bruce*s  body.  This  battle  was  fbuglit  at 
the  Faughard,  a  most  curious  fort  to  the  south  of 
Jones*borougb,  near  Dundalk.f 

1333.    The  Earl  of  Ulster,  Hugo  de  Burgb,  the 

governor,  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants. 

1343. 
4  H 

,     *  Their  namet  wera  Od.  0*Nei],   Rtz  die  Kenelyoo,  Commoy, 
O^KstbaimB.  Ret  de  Reseb— fire  Maadevnict,  wi4  Wsi.  de  Com.— 
DeM  Dob^t  pepen— ftt)ra  the  tows  chett.    ' 
.  f  Meriboroosh  Chraoieie.         ^        * 
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1343.  An  order  was  seot  to  die  treaMuer  of 
Ulster,  concemiog  a  salary  of  <£40  per  annum 
for  the  keeper  of  the  satd  casde— ppro  castodia 
predicti  castri.  t^ 

13S7.  It  appears,  that  aboat  this  tiane  the  towp 
was  entirely  burned  by  the  Soots  (nuper  totaUter 
combusta) ;  for  there  eaists  an  answer  from  Richard 
tlie  second,  dated  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign^ 
to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  who  had  prayed  §or 
relief. 

1390.  In  this  year,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
josticiftry,  John  de  Stanley,  respecting  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  castle,  which  was  in  a  miserable 
state ;  describing  also  tlie  wretched  situation  oi 
the  country,  upon  account  of  the  incursions  of 
their  enemies  the  Irish. 

1406.  Henry  the  fourth,  by  bis  warrant,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  danger,  in  which  the  csstle  was 
from  enemies  without  and  want  of  supplies  withio, 
appoints  a  constable  of  the  casde,  with  a  salary  of 
£  40,  to  be  paid  half  yearly.  To  this  office  Ed- 
mund, son  and  heir  of  Roger  Mortimer,  was  ap- 
pointed ;  Galfridus  Bentley  to  esercise  the  office 
until  Edmund,  then  a  minor,  should  be  of  age.  * 

1481. 

*  It  WAS  enacted  in  the  re'^  of  Ueary  Uie  7thp  tliat  eoe  bom  » 
£ng!aDd  ihould  be  constable  of  Carricbfergua  aod  Greco  casilc. 
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1481.  A  commisnoii  was  given  to  the  mayor  of 
CarriokfiBrgut  and  odien,  to  enter  iato  a  league 
and  friendship  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isle^  E«irl  of 
Ross,  who  bad  usarped  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Western  isles  (Hebrides)  from  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land. There  was  a  constant  intercourse,  some- 
times amicable,  sonietimes  hostile  between  the 
8col»  of  the  main  laad,  the  Scou  of  the  Islands, 
and  the  inbabiifmts  of  the  coast  of  Antrim.  The 
distance  between  the  two  countries  is  so  short, 
that  whether  for  the  purpose  of  depredation,  or  of 
liade^  part  of  %  day  was  suflBcient  for  the  passage. 
7^be  hostile  expeditions  were  generally  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  in  which  the  respective  governments 
did  not  take  any  share ;  but  sometimes  they  were 
obliged  to  interfere.  This  appears  to  have  long 
^ntinued  so,  by  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Perrot  from 
James  of  Scotland,  dated  1585,  in  which  he  pro* 
mtses  in  future  to  nestrain  his*  islanders,  who  were 
accuied  pf  acts  of  piracy  against  some  merchants 
of  Carrickfergus.  But  what  the  Scots  seem  to  liave 
had  in  view  was  a  permanent  settlement,  which, 
having  got  footing  by  a  marriage  of  one  of  the 
Mac  Donnels,  they  in  the  end  accomplished  by 
^d  from  their  own  country,  extending  themselves 

over 


a  At  thU  time  the  wnrpiDf  lionisveft  pot  dowii.^M«»V4X>m  oat 
teaiieh  of  Uit  ftunily  the  Aatiim  taiilj  an  d«w  !im]c4. 
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OFer  the  wMe  ctHmt,  aod  hmttg  one  fiart  of  Car- 
rkk&rgui  esOrely  io  theBuelfea,  whkh  k  called 
tb^  Scotch  <}uart«r. 

1567p  A  survey  of  tiie  caslle  uniis  taken,  by  which 
it  BffpesiTB  that  it  waa  in  a  wefy  nsiiioat  almte.  The 
phpcipal  buiidtngs  were  nearly  the  aame  as  they 
are  new,* 

1^69  is  the  date  of  Queen  Blisabelfa-s  chatter 
to  the  coTpotetson.  The  sabfeqneiit  gmijH  by 
James  the  first,  lluoogh  Lord  Chichester,  was  thm 
tained  in  1610.  Aad  tins  is  the  ptesent  exis^itg^ 
iJiMMMr.  In  rt  he  pays  the  corporatioa,  9^.  oiaay 
conapUments  on  di^ir  utility,  loyalty,  and  'Couragei 
je  ^e^dipg  and  assisting  idie  •gOTCnunent  upon 
ail  ocoasiens,  ooafirms  their  ^>riner  prifileges,  asMi 
graou  theoa  additional  ones^ 

Durhfrg  the  whole  period  of  Tyrone^s  rebeHion, 
this  .  place  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Eagfish 
ibrees  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  may  be  eeeii 
from.  Fynes  Morysoa's  history  of  that  deplorable 
tsme.  Sir  Amfaur  Chtehester  was  long  goveifior 
of  it,  from  the  services  he  did  in  that  capacity, 
and  in  the  other  parts  where  he  was  empfa>yed. 
After  the  death  of  Lord  Mouotjoy  he  was  ap* 
pokited  hori    Deputy;   ^haying,'*  in  Morysoa^ 

words, 
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words,  ^  enjeyed  that  place  many  years,  beyond 
$11  example  of  former  times.*' 

1€39.  A  plan  to  deliver  up  tbe  castle  to  the 
insurgents  oF  Scotknd  was  defeated  by  the  Earl 
of  Strafford. 

1640.  A  large  army  tras  assembled  here  to  op- 
pose tbe  Scots. 

,  1^41.  Sir  Pbelrai  O'NeiU,  wrsbing  to  get  pos- 
session of  tbe  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  was  defeated, 
dn  bis  way  there,  at  Lisbum,  Nov.  28,  by  Sir  John 
Rawdon,  who  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  27th, 
having  left  London  on  tbe  intelligence  he  received 
of  the  sknation  of  affairs  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

1642.  April.  Fonr  tliousand  Scotch  auxiliaries, 
according  to  a  resolution  of  the  parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  came  over  to  assM 
against  the  Irisli  rebels,  and  took  possession  of 
Carrickfergas. 

1^48.  Generd  Monk  surprised  and  took  ibetr 
general,  Muoroe,  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Eng> 
land.  ' 

1 649.  Early  in  this  year  it  surrendered  to  tbe 
Earl  of  Inchiquin ;  and  General  Monk  was  taken 
prisoner.  Nov.  2,  of  the  aajne  year,  the  town  aild 
castle  surrendered  to  Sir  diaries  Coote. 

ieB9.  Aug.  Id.  Duke  Schomberg^s  fleet  an* 
cbored  in  Carrickfergns  bay.   He  landed  at  Bai^r 

on 
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pn  Uie  14th;  the  garrison  of  Carrickfergus  burned 
the  out-works,  as  thej  apprehended  a  siege.  On 
(lie  22d|  the  duke  having  marched  his  troops 
through  Beliaaj^  from  which  place  the  enemy  re* 
tiredi  invested  the  place*  On  Sunday  the  25tb^ 
hreachef  being  niad/s,  the  town  after  some  par- 
ley surrendered. 

1690.  June  )4,  King  William  landed  at  Car- 
rickfergus. 

1760.  Thurot  lAnded  Feb,  21st  with  about  one 
thousand  men,  and  was  bravely  resisted  by  less  than 
two  hundred  of  ^e  62d  foot,  mostly  recruits,  who^ 
tinder  the  command  of  Colonel  JeoningSy  retired 
to  the  castle  after  having  annoyed  the  enemy  on 
their  approach.  Tl^  French  atteippted  to  force 
the  gat^  of  the  castle,  but  vfer^  bea^n  back;  the 
garrison,  however,  i^s  obliged  (o  i^urrender,  which 
they  did  on  honourable  terms,  having  expended 
all  their  ammunitiop.  Thnrot  wished  to  have  lapd- 
ed  at  White-hoiise,  to  surprise  Belfast,  but  the  ge-f^ 
neral  opposed  this,  not  chusing  to  leave  a  gariisoa 
in  his  rear.  He  re*embark^d  on  tlie  29th  of  the 
same  mqnth.  His  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
Belli^le,  of  44  guns,  l.e  Blond,  of  32,  and  Terp- 
sichore of  26,  were  afterwards  all  captured  off  the 
isle  of  Man,  by  Commodore  Elliot,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  one  bQur  and  a  half,  and  Thurot  wa^ 

killed 
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killed.  At  this  time  the  most  laudable  spirit 
of  resistance  to  the  invaders  w&s  shewn  by  all 
ranks  of  people^  who  marched  towards  Carrick* 
fergiis  in  numbers,  with  whatever  weapons  they 
could  seize.  The  different  corps  of  roilicia  and 
Tolunteers  upon  this  occasion  mustered  every  man, 
from  Antrim  town,  and  from  Armagh* 


Green  Castle,  Olderflect,  Kc, 


Of  Green  castle,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  tlie 
foad  between  Belfast  and  Carrickfergus,  I  can  only 
lay,  that  in  the  19th  of  Henry  the  seventh  an  act 
was  passed,  that  none  but  an  Englishman  should  be 
constable  of  it  or  of  Carrickfergus. 

*  Olderfleet  castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  exremity  of  the  peninsula,  which  forms 
one  side  of  the  harbour  of  Lame,  was  probably 
built  by  the  Scotch  family  of  the  Bissets,  who  were 
once  in  possession  of  that  place  and  the  countiy 
around  it,  given  to  them  by  the  &vour  of  Henry 
the  tliird.    John  Bisset,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 

*  Edward  the  first,  had  large  possessions  tiiere ;  and 
under  Edward  the  second   Hugh  Bisset  forfeited 

many 

•  Olderfleet  cattle  was  defaced  in  ]59S. 
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many  of  tbem  by  his  rebellion.  These  laods  were 
afterwards  claimed  by  James  McDonnell,  Lord  of 
Cantire,  who  claimed  them  in  right  of  the  Bissets^ 
But  Angus  M^Donnelly  son  of  Jamesy  after  repeated 
defeats,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and,  to  receive  tbi»  territory,  to  hold  it  «t 
her  pleasure  on  these  conditions,  that  he  woitldl 
carry  arms  under  none  but  the  kings  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  pay  a  certain  number  of  cattle 
and  hawks*  annually.  This  was  formerly  considered 
as  an  important  fortress  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Scots;  and,  in  1569,  Sir  Magus  Hill  was  governor 
of  it..  After  several  changes,  this  castle  was  grant- 
ed to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  in  1610,  by  James  the 
first*  It  was  here  that  Bruce  landed  in  iS15,  be- 
fore he  began  his  ravages,  which  were  attended 
with  such  dreadful  consequences  to  die  English 
settlers. 

On  the  isle  of  March,  whicb  lies  on  the  coast 
of  Island  Magee,  are  the  ruins,  of  a  small  square 
castle  *f  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  same  pen- 
insula are  the  remains  of  Castle  Chkbester,  sito- 
ated  most  beautifully  upon  that  bold  shore. 

Considerably  to  the  nordi  of  this  lies  Red  bay 

castle 

♦  CamJeB't  BriteDDi*.    Uie  Alm^yt  calli  the  M'PodmUi  M'Oob* 
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eastle,  now  in  ruins.  The  caves  at  this  place  de-: 
serve  particular  attention;  the  paste  and  stones, 
rounded  by  water,  which  form  the  roof  and  walls 
of  them,  are  so  different  from  the  other  stones  and 
rocks  in  the  vicinity. 

At  the  north  side  of  Cushindall  are  some  re- 
mains of  another  castle,  called  Court  Martin:  it 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Martin  M'Owen, 
and  stands  upon  a  mount,  which  is  thought  to  be 
an  indication  of  Danish  origin.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  remnant,  parts 
Af  it  having  been  carried  away  to  assist  in  more 
modem  structures. 

Near  the  northern  coast,  several  old  castles,  many 
•f  them  being  very  difficult  of  access,  must  have 
been  places  of  considerable  strength  before  the 
use  of  artillery.  Of  these,  Dunluce  is  the  most 
remarkable,  both  for  its  size  and  situation.  *'  At 
first  sight  it  only  presents  an  unseemly  pile  of  ruins,, 
like  those  of  a  village  destroyed ;  but,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  its  situation  becomes  truly  striking,  and 
indeed  majestic,  and  particularly  when  viewed  from 
the  sea  shore  at  its  base.  Its  position  is  one  of 
the  boldest^  and  gives  a  degree  of  grandeur  to  the 
ruins,  which,  in  a  less  commanding  situation,  might, 
perhaps,  pass  unnoticed.'*  The  mansion  and  offices 
4  1  ar^ 
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are  situated  on  the  main  land  ;  thtir  remains  tre 
very  extensive,  and  Are  divided  from  the  fortress 
by  a  deep  cut  in  &'e  rock,  on  which  the  castle  is 
placed.  It  projects  into  the  sea,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  split  off  from  die  clifFj 
over  the  chasm  lies  the  only  approach  to  the  castle, 
along  what  is  now  a  narrow  wall,  but  what  was 
probably  one  side  of  a  bridge  which  joined  it  to 
the  land,  as,  on  examination,  another  wall  appears 
to  have  run  parallel  to  it.  The  walls  are  built  of 
columnar  basalt.  Doctor  Hamilton  says,  the  ori- 
ginal lord  of  this  castle  was  an  Irish  chieftain 
called  *  McQuillan,  pf  whom  little  is  known,  ex- 
cept that,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  be  was 
hospitable,  brave,  and  improvident;  unwarily  al- 
lowing the  Scots  to  grow  in  strength,  until  they 
contrived  to  beat  him  out  of  all  his  possessions. 
Sorley  Buy  (yellow  Charles)  brother  of  James 
McDonnell,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
Glyns,  made  himself  by  some  means  master  of  this 
place,  till  tlie  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  John  Perrot, 
taking  Dunluce  castle,  their  strongest  fortress, 
situate  on  a  rock^  commanding  the  sea,  and  se- 
parated 

*  Thif  mutt  be  thtf  Bame  family  called  by  Gamdea  Blae  OoHlitt. 
A  Iioeal  deacendant  of  hia  now  Uvea  near  Silver  atreanup  juat  by 
Ike  ro4d  from  Bellaai  to  CarrickfeTfosw 
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parated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  ditch,  drove  oat 
him  and  his  foUovers.  The  particulars  of  this 
business,  as  extracted  from  the  life  of  Sir  Joha 
Peirot,  inay  bie  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

«^^  The  ca$tle  had  in  it  a  strong  ward,  whereof  the 
captain  was  a  Scotchman,  who,.frtien  the  Deputy  sent 
to  him  to  yield,  refused  a  parley,  and  answered  (speak- 
ing good  EnglisI))  that  he  would  keep  it  to  the  last 
man ;  which  made  the  Deputy  draw  near  thither, 
and  plant  a  battery  of  cuherins  and  cannon  be- 
fore it,  which  being  brought  by  sea  to  Skerries 
(Port  Rush)  the  Lord  Deputy  caused  to  be  drawn 
thither  (being  two  miles  from  Dunluce)  by  force  of 
men,  wherein  he  spared  not  the  labour  of  his  own 
servants ;  and,  when  small  shot  played  so  tiiick  out 
of  the  fort,  that  the  common  soldiers  began  to 
shrink  itt  planting  the  artillery,  the  Lord  Deputy 
;DDade  bis  own  men  fill  the  gabions  with  earth,  and 
made  good  his  ground,  until  the  ordnance  was 
[dbanted,  and  the  trenches  made.  This  being  done^ 
the  Lord  Deputy  himself  gave  fire  to  the  first 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  discharged  It,  which  did 
DO  great  hurt;  but  shortly  after,  it  being  better 
shaked,  the  next  morning  (after  that  they  had 
,over  Bight  felt  a  little  the  force  of  the  battery) 
diey  sent  tmto  the  Lord  Deputy  to  be  leceived 
unto  mercy^    whereunto  he    ccnJescended,    the 

rather 
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rather  because  be  would  save  the  cbargetf  of  re* 
pairing  again  that  place,  which  otherwise  he  muflt 
baT«  beat  down,  and  for  that  he  woald  not  spend 
the  provision,  weaken  the  forces,  and  hinder  the 
rest  of  the  services  then  intended,  by  lying  long 
before  one  fort;  and  therefore  be  granted  them 
life,  and  liberty  to  depart.^ 

This  fort  was  afterwards  lost  by  the  treachery  of  its 
governor,  who  is  thus  t*ecorded  by  the  same  biogis* 
pher.  '^  Wkball,  there  happening  an  accident  of  the 
loss  of  Dunlnce  (which  the  Deputy  had  now,  and 
placed  a  ward  therein)  he  advertised  the  same  unto 
the  privy  council  afler  this  manner.  When  he  first 
took  that  pile,  he  placed  a  pensioner,  called  Peter 
Cary,  to  be  constable  of  it,  with  a  ward  of  four- 
teen soldiers,  thinking  him  to  be  of  the  English 
pale  or  race ;  bat  afterwards  found  that  he  was  of 
the  Carews  in  the  Norfh.  This  constable,  reposing 
trust  in  those  of  his  cduntry  and  kindred,  bad  got- 
ten some  of  them  nntd  him,  and  discharged  the 
English  soldiersf,  unk^oftn  to  the  Df^puty :  two  of 
these,  having  confederated  witli  the  enemy,  drew 
tip  fifty  of  them  by  night  with  ropes  ma^e  of 
withies.  Having  surprised  the  castle,  they  as- 
saulted a  little  tower,  wherein  the  constable  was^ 
and  a  few  with  tbem.  They  at  first  offered  them 
life,    and  to  put  them   in  any  placQ   they  would 

desire, 
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detire,  (for  so  had  the  traitors  conditioned  with 
them  before) ;  but  the  constable,  frilling  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  folly,  chose  rather  to  forego  his 
life  in  ^ery  manly  sort,  than  to  yield  unto  any 
such  conditions^  and  was  slain.** 

^  This  transaction  happened  about  the  year  1585. 
But  the  Deputy  sending  against  him  Merriman,  an 
experienced  officer,  who  slew  here  the  two  sons  of 
Jas.  M'Cbnnell  (McDonnell)  and  Soriey  Bay's  son 
Alexander^  so  harrassed  him,  and  drove  off  bis 
cattle,  which  were  his  only  wealtli  (be  having  50,000 
cows  of  his  own),  Soriey  Buy  surrendered  Dunluce, 
went  to  Dublin,  and  in  the  cathedral  made  hia 
submission.  After  thus  being  received  in  favour, 
he  abjured  all  allegiance  to  foreign  princes, 
and,  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  bounty,  had  four  dis* 
tricts  given  to  him,  called  toughs;  viz.  from  the 
river  *  Boys  io  Ban  Dunsevrig,  f  Loghhill  and 
Balljrmonyn,  with  the  government  of  Dunluce 
castle,  for  himself  and  heirs  male  of  his  body,  to 
hold  of  the  kings  of  England,  on  condition,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  men,  nor  their  descendants, 
should  serve  any  foreign  prince  without  leave ; 
that  they  should  restrain  their  people  from  ravaging, 

furnish^ 

*  Bush,  I^iapposet 
f  LougbfuUI. 
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furnish)  at  jfcheir  own  expense,  twelve  horsemen  an^ 
forty  footmen  for  forty  days  in  time  of  war,  an4 
pay  tbe  king  of  England  a  cert^n  number  of  cM^ 
lie  and  hawks  annually.'* 

On  the  same  coast  lie  Dunsevric,  and  soioe 
.other  old  castles,  .bnilt  in  situations  very  difficult 
4ii  access,  but  of  whose  histories  nothing  is  known; 
all  these  are  in  tl^e  tracts  of  country  jgranted  to 
the  Antrim  family,  but  now  in  tbe  possession  of 
other  proprietors;  they  were  probably  erected 
about  the  same  time,  and  with  the  samp  inten- 
tions, as  the  castle  of  Duolmce. 

In  the  internal  parts  ;ire  also  xnany  other  rer 
mains  of  military  antiquities;  near  one  of  these 
castle^  on  the  borders  of  LoughguitI,  Lord  Mac- 
artney built  his  retreat,  which,  affer  it,  he  named 
Lissanoure. 

Slianes  Castle,  the  venerable  Sfeat  of  tt^eO'Neils^ 
.and  Castle  Upton,  are  the  only  mansions  of  tins 
.kind  at  present  habitable  in  the. county.  Shani^s 
Castle,,  formerly  also  known  by  the  name.of  Edin- 
dufearick,  was  ^wardable  in  1598;  but,  at  what 
.time  it  was  built,  I  am  not  informed.  This  place 
has  at  diSerept  tipxes  undergone  many  alterations; 

but 

•  Wir^Me,  eapaWe  of  dcfenoei       M«nutcript Mcoant of  Ireland. 
BmB  DoblM^f  papen. 
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bnt  the  iinprovementSy  that  have  been  lately  made, 
and  are  now  making,  joined  with  its  bold  situation 
on  the  shore  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  backed  by  a 
demesne  and  park  of  1 500  acres,  covered  in  many 
parts  with  the  noblest  trees,  and  enlivened  by  the 
river  Main,  which  flows  through  it,  must,  on  the 
whole,  constitute  it  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
any  country.  Offices,  and  a  garden,  suitable  to 
the  whole  design,  have  been  some  time  finished. 

Castle  Upton,  formerly  Castle  Norton,  was  built 
by  Sir  Robert  Norton,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
It  stands  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Six-mile 
water,  and  close  to  it  is  the  village  of  Temple- 
patrick.  •  Though  the   grounds  around  the  castle 
tire  flat,  the  hills  rise  on  each  side,  and  with  the 
stately  trees,  that  adorn  the  lawn,  form  altogether 
a  charming  scene.      Offices  of  every  denomination 
have  been  erected  adjoining  the  mansion,  all  in  the 
castellated  stile,    which  assist  in  completing  the 
whole.     Tlie  same  Sir  Robert  Korton   was  the 
builder  of  Castle  Robin  (so  called  after  him)  which 
sunds  near  the  summit  of  the  White  mountain^ 
two  miles  north  of  Lisbum.     The  walls  now  stand- 
ing are  84  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
high;     near   it  is   a  fine   mount;     the    mason- 
work  is  very  rude,  scarcely  having  a  joint  broke 
in  any  part,  but  the  quoiQs  are  good. 

At 
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At  Portmore,    near  the  Little  Loagh  in   Bal- 
linderryy    are    some  ruins.      The  castles;  towen^ 
garden  walls,  and  stables  were  built  by  Earl  Con- 
way in  1664;  the  ancient  garden  wall  is  yet  stand- 
ing, with  the  remains  of  a  bastion,  and  part  of 
the  stables,  the  brick>  of  which  the  latter  were  com- 
posed, as  good  as  at  the  first  moment.    The  stables 
were  140  feet  in  length,  35  feet  in  breadth,  and 
40  feet  high*    There  were  marble  cisterns  to  pump 
the  water  into,  and  accommodations  for  two  troops 
of  horse.    There  had  been  an  old  castle  there 
before  this  period.     Here  was  the  residence  of 
Jeremiah  Taylor  during  the  Usurpation. 


Sect.  5.     Detached  Pieces  of  Antiquiiy. 

A  peasant  walking  near  Ballycastle,  beside  a 
rivulet,  on  the  20th  of  June  last,  observed  a 
glittering  hook  of  yellow  metal  projecting  from 
a  part  of  the  bank,  where  the  earth  had  been  re- 
cently washed  away  by  the  current ;  on  stooping 
to  pull  it  out,  he  found  it  to  be  the  extremity 
of  a  rod,  thirty-eight  inches  long,  free  from  rust, 
and  of  a  bright  straw  colour ;  each  end  was  ter- 
minated by  a  narrow  hook,  inftected  in  contrary 

directions; 
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directions;  these  hodcs  are  massive,  about  two 
incbes^  in  circumference,  and  about  two  inches 
below  the  neck  of  each;  the  rod  was  divided 
into  three  distinct  virgae,  which  were  closely 
twisted  together  in  the  manner  of  a  toasting  fork  ; 
the  hooks  are  not  included  in  the  length  of  the 
rod,  which,  if  extended  in  a  straight  line,  would 
measure  forty- two  inches. 

Unacquainted  with  its  value,  the  peasant  suf* 
fered  it  to  be  used  as  a  bauble  by  bis  children, 
until  his  attention  was  raised  by  a  person  offer- 
ing more  for  it  than  it  was  apparently  worth ;  he 
then  with  some  difficulty  wrenched  off  one  of  the 
hooks,  and  sent,  it  to  a  gentleman  in  Ballycastle,- 
who,  on  trying  it  with  aquafortis,  found  it  to  be 
entirely  of  pure,  gold,  and  to  weigh  (in  air)  twenty 
ounces  and  a  half  avoirdupoise. 

The  workmanship,  though  neat,  is  simple;  it 
is  void  of  all  those  embellishments  so  commonly 
used  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  middle 
centuries;  it  bears  no  religious  symbol,  and  its 
original  purpose  remains  for  the  skilful  antiquarian 
to  decide.* 

4  K  Near 


•  This  •econnty  •ztnotod  from  the  Bdlait  Migiziae,  wai  paW 
tidied  ky  tlM  Rbt.  I*  A.  Coaolly,  of  BsUycMde. 
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Ne»  Soldiehtown,  a  fiMy-wroiighli  piM^  ^ 
gold,  shaped  Uke  a  goi^et^  was  fottfid  ieriMl  yeMi 
ago;  kwas  very  tbin,  simply  oil^fa«feiiuid,  >qaAie 
flexible,  ami  of  Ate  purest  tifetal.  Stoni^  IMcbcitt 
of  vkirious  sik^  haVe  b£^n  ibet  with  hi  sei^eitf 
places;  the  grefcitest  number^  lliatBaVeb^enl&uaiii 
together,  were  near  BaHinfoy,  WMch  might  gttfe 
rise  to  the  idea>  that  a  battle  had  tAen  ]^cel 
on  or  near  the  ^ot ;  and  arrow-heads  HtkcpHtxiiy 
o<<cur,  made  of  flint.  Ih  some  of  ftem^e  «voft 
IS  as  rude  as  possible;  in  odiers  tbey  are^rmed 
with  a  degree  of  neatness  arid  accuracy,  dmt  be- 
speak a  superior  skill,  the  baH>s  beitig  as  rriceSy 
cut  as  if  they  were  formed  of  itietkl.  Btxtisti 
q>ear*liea(^s  are  sometimes  turned  out  of  "the 
ground;  and  a  brazen  trumpet,  tuppdsed  4>f  &k- 
nish  origin,  was  dug  but  df  a  niOftltit  it  Carritt- 
ftn-giis.  By  the  Hev.  "Robert  Trail  I  was  favoured 
widi  a  sight  of  a  curious  vessel,  wtth  a  handle 
and  spoilt  like  a  coffee-Jiot,  with  thr6e  legs,  and 
formed  of  a  kind  of  brassy  metal ;  it  is  eight 
inched  high,  and  at  die  broadest  part  or  bdly 
four  and  a  half;  it  was  found  in  the  townland  of 
BaUintoy,  in  a  hole  of  a  rock.  Several  other 
antiques,  supposed  of  gold,  were  found  at  the 
same  time^  but  not  recovered. 

Two 
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Two  uniB  weie  abo  found  in  the  same  parish, 
ID  ft  lime  quarry,  about  two  feet  under  ground;  the 
fisst  of  these  is  12  inches  high,  by  11^  in  the 
hvoadest  part  of  the  swell ;  the  other  only  three 
inches  by  four;  the  workmanship  of  both  very  rude ; 
the  attempts  at  ornament  only  a  few  parallel 
scratches,  and  made  of  dried  clay,  from  appear* 
ance  not  having  been  baked.  Four  others  were 
found  near  them ;  all  were  laid  on  their  mouths, 
and  aU  contained  the  remains  of  bones  evidently 
burned.  Each  was  included  in  a  rude  case  of 
stonea. 

Froffi  a  fHanuscr^i  description  of  Ireland^  in  the 
possession  ^tlit  late  Dean  Dobbs,  supposed  to  have 
ieen  written  in  1598. 

The  cotmtie  of  Antrim  stretcheth  from  the  river 
of  Cragfergus  to  the  river  of  the  Bann,  and  con- 
tntneth  these  countjties,  viz.  North Clandeboy,  Island 
M»gee,  Brien  Carrough's  country,  the  Glynnes,  and 
the  Rout. 

Ninrth  Ckmdehoy  is  for  the  most  part  a  plain  countiy, 
)>eing  in  length  from  the  river  of  Belfast  and  Crag- 
fergus to  the  Rout,  and  in  the  breadth  from  the 
Crlynnes  to  the  great  lough  called  Eagh^  otherwise 
called  Lough  Sidney.    This  land  was  given  by  the 

queen. 
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queeD,  by  letters  patent,  to  Sir  Brien  Mac  Phdim*^ 
soones.  NotwithstaDding  by  a  diTisioD  made  by 
Sir  John  Perrot,  the  one  moiety  thereof  was  allotted 
to  Hugh  Mac  Pbelim's  sonnes,  whereby  great  dia* 
sentioD  fell  out  between  them ;  and  several  slaugh- 
ters on  both  parts  hath  been  committed.  The  prin- 
cipal followers  in  this  country  are  these,  the  Mae 
Ynes^  Mac  Quillens,  OwqUechabees,  Dawmans, 
and  Bertiers.  The  forces  they  are  able  to  make 
are  eighty  horsemen^  and  three  hundred  footmeo. 

Island  Magee  is  a  portion  of  land  within  five 
miles  of  Cragfergus,  almost  environed  with  the 
sea;  the  bead  land  thereof  maketh  the  haven  of 
Olderfleet.  It  is  five  miles  long,  but  little  moie 
than  a  mile  broad,  all  plain,  without  any  wood,  veiy 
fertile.  It  is  all  waste  at  this  present.  It  is  grant- 
ed in  lea^e  by  the  queen  to  one  Savage,  one  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  his  men.  The  inhabitants  thereof 
are  the  Magies,  from  whom  it  hath  the  name.  It 
is  contributory  tQ  the  lands  of  Clandeboy ;  bat  the 
right  belonging  to  the  queen's  castle  of  Crag* 
fergus. 

Bryen  CarrogKs  country  was  a  portion  of  Clan- 
deboy, but  won  from  it  by  a  bastard  kind  of  Scotts^ 
of  the  sept  of  the  Clandonnells,  who  entered  the 
same,  and  yet  do  hold  it,  being  a  veiy  strong  pieca 
of  land,  lying  upon  the  nor^h  side  of  the  Baoa. 

The 
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The  name  of  the  now  capCain  thereof  is  Brycn  Car^ 
toghy  who  possessed!  also  another  piece  of  the 
country  upon  Tyrone  side  upon  the  Bann,  for 
which  he  doth  contribute  to  O^Neille,  and  for  the 
lands  on  the  north  side,  to  the  lord  of  that  part  of 
Clandeboy. 

This  man,  by  reason  of  the  fastness  and  strength 
of  his  country,  having  succour  on  each  side  of  the 
Bann,  is  so  obstiqate  and  careless,  as  he  never  yet 
would  appear  before  any  deputy,  bqt  yealdeth  what 
relief  he  can  to  the  Scotts.  His  force  in  people  is 
very  small ;  he  3tandeth  only  upon  the  strength  of 
his  country,  ^hich  indeed  is  the  fastest  ground  of 
Ireland. 

The  Gfynnes  is  a  country  so  called,  because  it  is 
full  of  rocky  and  woody  dales;  it  stretcheth  in 
length  twenty-four  miles  on  the  one  side,  being 
backed  by  a  very  steep  and  boggy  mountain,  and, 
on  the  other  part,  with  the  sea;  on  which  side  there 
are  many  creeks  between  rocks  and  thickets,  where 
the  Scottish  gallies  do  commonly  land.  At  either 
end  are  very  narrow  entries  and  passages  into  the 
country,  which  iieth  mostly  opposite  to  Cantyre, 
from  which  it  is  eighteen  miles  distant. 

The  countrie  of  theGIynnes  containeth  seven  ba- 
ronies, whereof  the  Isle  of  Raghlin  b  compted  half 
a  barony :  The  names  of  the  baronies  are  these : 
Lame,  Parke,  Glenarm,  Red  Bay,  (where  Randall, 

DOW 
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now  lord  of  the  country,  has  his  residence)  Carie, 
and  Mowberry.  This  country  of  theGlynnes  was  pos- 
sessed by  Agnes  Mac  ConnelT,  (M'Donnell)  who  en- 
joyeth  them  at  this  present.  These  were  sometime 
the  inheritance  of  Baron  *  Misset,  from  whom  it  is 
descended  to  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  one  of 
the  Ciandonnells  in  Scotland,  by  whom  the  Scottish 
now  make  their  claim  to  the  whole,  and  did  quietly 
possess  the  same  for  many  years ;  till  now  of  late, 
being  spoiled  of  their  goods,  they  were  wholly  ba- 
nished into  Scotland ;  but  now  agsun  the  country, 
by  instructions  from  the  queen,  was  left  to  Agnes 
Mac  Connelt  and  his  uncle  Surleboi/,  to  be  bolden 
from  her  and  her  heirs  and  successors  for  a  certain 
rent  yearly  payable.  The  force  of  the  countrie  is 
uncertain,  for  that  they  are  supplied,  as  need  re- 
quires, from  Scotland  with  what  number  they  list 
to  call  for,  by  making  of  fires  upon  many  steep 
rocks  hanging  over  the  sea. 

The  auncient  followers  of  this  country  are  these. 
Some  few  of  the  Missets  remaining,  but  in  poore 
estate,  the  Magies,  O'Nowlanes,  Mac  Nygells, 
Mac  Aroulbyes,  Mac  Caruochs,  and  the  Clanacas- 
ters,  who  are  by  original  Scottish ;  and  all  of  them 
are  most  desirous  to  live  under  the  Scotts,  because 

they 

•  Bisset. 
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tfacty  tlo  betttn:  ddeod  tfaem,  and  fest  ^pmd  tkeA^ 
than  the  Irish  doth. 

The  Route  is  it  pleftiant  ind  fertfte  tioantiy  Ijidg 
between  the  Giynites  and  the  rher  of  Bawn,  and 
from  Clandeboy  tti  dse  lelu  It  iwa8%Mietittie  itoha'^ 
bited  with  English ;  for  there  PMiain  yet  eeirten  de^ 
foced  casdes  and  mMaateries  v^  their  bnildhig. 
The  now  capten,  that  maketh  claime  to  it,  is  tailed 
Mac  GuiUm,  (the  posteritie  as  is  thought  of  a 
Welsman,)  but  Sir  James  Mac  Surlejf  hath  wholly 
expnlsed  him,  and  driven  him  to  five  in  Knock- 
fergus,  where  he  remaineth  in  a  very  poore  estate. 
The  chiefe  house  is  called  Dunluce,  standing  upon 
aTOck  in  the  sea  shote,  where  the  said  Sir  James 
hlBCth  his  residence.  The  chiefe  folbwets  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  countrie  are  the  O'Furries  and  the 
O'Qaitrns,  ^ho  dwell  upon  thehr  lands,  and  yeatde 
rent  and  service  to  the  aforesaid  Sir  James.  This 
country  is  able  to  make  140  horsemen,  and  300 
footmen. 

Carickfergus  is  the  only  town  in  the  shire,  upon 
the  river,  3  miles  broad  over  against  the  towne, 
walled  partly  with  stone,  and  partly  with  sodds. 
There  are  in  it  two  wards;  tlie  one  in  the  castle,  in 
the  south  end  of  the  towne^  the  other  in  the  abbye, 
in  the  north  end  thereof.    This  towne  is  governed 
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by  a  mayor  and  two  sheriffii ;  and  at  this  day  there 
are  but  16  freemen  of  this  toime. 
.   Castles  wardablc  at  this  day* — ^BelCut^  8  English 
miles  up  the  rxvec.from  Carrickfergas,  where  the 
passage  is  over^e  river  at  low  water. 
Edendoffee  Carrick^  near  Lough  Eagh. 
Castles  defaceds — 01derfleet»   Gl»nowre,  Castle 
Marteen  in. the  Route. 


The  Omnty  of  Dawne. 

This  shire  containeth  all  the  counties  between, 
the  haven  of  Carlingford^  and  the  bay  of  Knock- 
fergus,  viz. 

The  lordship  of  Newrie,  lordship  of   Mourne^ 
Evaghe  (all  Mageiinis^s  country),  Kilulto^  Kilwar*. 
liu,    Kinalarty,    Clanbrassel   Mac   Coolechan,   Le 
Cahell,   Duffrin,    Little  Ardes  and   Great  Ardes, 
South  Clandeboy. 

The  lordships  of  Newrie  and  Mourne  are  the 
inheritance  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnal,  who  at  his  first 
coming  thither  found  them  almost  waste,  and* 
Shane  O'Neille,  dwelling  within  less  than  a 
mile  of  the  Newrie,  at  a  place  called  Feidem, 
suffering  no  subject  to  travel  from  Oundalk  north- 
ward: 
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Ward :  But,  titli^nce  tbe  building  and  fortifications 
made  there  by  the  said  Sir  Nicholas,  all  the  pas« 
sages  «irere  made  free,  and  much .  of  jthe  country 
next  aJjacent  re  luced  to^  reasonable  ctviltty ;  till 
this  late  rebethon  of  Tirone  bath  stopped  again 
all  tbe  said  passages,  and  laid  the  country  in  a 
manner  w^ste,  as  it  was  io  tbe  said  time  of  Shane 
O'N^lle. 

Ip  the  country  are  few  geiHleman.  of  name,  the 
wj^le  iubabit^ou  b«it>g  tenants  to  Sir  Henry  Bag<* 
nail.  ..  ..      . 

Eveagh^  otherwise  called  Magennis*s  country, 
was  lately  goferned  by  Sir  Hngh  Magennis,  the 
ctvilest  of  all  the  Irish  in  these  parts.  He  was 
brought  off  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnall  from  tbe  bon- 
noght  of  the  0*NetlIe,.to  contribute  to  the  queene, 
to  whom  he  did  pay  an  annual  reiiit  for  his  lands, 
which  he  took  by  letters  patents  to  hold  after  the 
English  manner  for  him  and  his  heirs  male —•*  ^ 
as  in  tliis  place  only  of  Ulster  the  rude  custom 
of  tlianistship  was  taken  away.  ]But  this  old.  kniglu 
being  dead,  his  son  liatb  succeeded,  who  beiog.  a 
yoang  man  t^th  joined  himself  with  .Tirone, 
his  brother  in  law  (for  Tirone  bath  to  his  wife  the 
sister  of  this  Magennis)  and  tliereby  he  liath  cast 
away  his  father^s  civility,  and  returned  to  the 
nideness  of  the  country'.  Magennis  is  ^Ue  to 
4  L  make 
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wake  Mgfaiy  bonemen,  a&d  near  two  hundred 
toottnen, 

KUulii^  h  hvety  fkst  cduntty^  full  ot  «^>od  atiA 
bog.  It  bordereth  iipbn  Lough  ^aghi^  and  Clati^ 
bmaseit.  Tlie  <^apta1n  hereof  #as  one  Gbmmth 
9I&C  ATtfff/ler,  whoTikenfise  Was  brought  by  Sir  ffkh^ 
f&»  Sagnatt  f rom  ttie  bonnoght  t>f  O'Neille  to 
yeald  to  the  queene.  But  at  this  present  the  cap*' 
taiki  thereof  is  Bfyan  Mac  Art^  brocb^s  son  to 
tbe  earte  ef  Tyr<toe.  H^  is  abl^  to  make  twenty 
Iiorsemen,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  foot  and 
kehte.  ' 

This  ^fioantry,  before  the  btftona^wari  hi  Eng» 
laYfd,  was  posses^  and  inhabited  by  Englidimeny 
und'  there  doth  yet  retnain  au  cifd  defaced  eai^ 
wlitch  ]ktUi  beamth  theliaflfib  of  Sir  MUts  Ttacit.  ' 

Kilwadm^  boandivig  xxpcki  Kilulto,  is  a  teff 
thit  woodland ;  tbe  eaptaid  theteof  was  one  Mat 
'Rtme^  Md  *  sometimes  did  contribote  and  yeiiM  to 
^Sanikb^^  artd  after  r^dut^ed  to  have  dcpendance 
^pon  the  «jue^h^.  But  at  ttiife  present,  tbe  eaii 
4^f  Tyfdrfe'hath  given  tills  cibimtry  to  one  of  bit 
eoosens  named  ihsm  M*lfHgh.  lliis  country  h 
able  to  nuake  tvi^enty  borfeeaen>  and  about  one  bun* 
idred  footftieA. 

iTiVii^/rarf^yOtherwi^  ceiled  Mac  Cartaney^i  conn* 

tfvi  U  likewise  a  iroodland  and  bojg;^  ;  *  k  tiech  bes* 

•    *  tween 
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ICilwtriiD  and  Le  Cah^K  Tine  q^ptain  liereof  U 
called  Achdy  Mite  Carten^  and  did  yaald  to  the 
^aeene,  but  now.  adberath  to  the  Eart  of  Tyrone, 
as  one  of  0-Neal*a  vassals.  He  is  able  to  make 
lifo  bundled  and  siaty  footmeo,  but  fcw  or  no 
boraamen,  by  reason,  tbat  the  ^emy  ia  so  full .  ef 
woods  sod  boggs. 

Ckmbr$ntl  AUfi  CMt^km  (so  called  for  a  dif* 
Ibrence  belwuLt  ii  and  ooe  other  coiantry  of  the 
jarne  name  in  the  county  pf  Armagh)  ia  a  very  fast 
ipountry  of  wood  and  bogg,  inhabited  wkb  a  sept 
called  the  O'Ketlies,  a  very  savage  and  barbaroas 
|^eople»  and  given  altogether  |o  ipoils  and  rob- 
.beries.  They  4o  contribute,,  but  at  their  own 
pl«a8ure»  to  the  captain  of  Claudeboy.,  Tuey 
i^jso  make  but  (fctw.  liorseokeob  ^^  bmt  one  hoo4red 
and  sixty  kearpe  and  shot. 
.  X^  CkMl,  is  the  inheritance  of  the£arls  of  |(il- 
4^fe^  given  to  his  father  ani  motlier  by  Qu^ieil 
^ry,  u  thetc  marriage,  apd  the  et^i'^  restHOlion 
to  his  blood  and  laoas>  ifx  place  of  s^me  pf  bis 
living  given  aari^  to  o|becs  by  patent  by  king 
llenry  the  eighth,  in  the  time  of  hi^  attainder. 
It  b  almost  an  islaod^  and  no  trees  in  it.  In  ii  i| 
the  bishop's  seat^  called  Powqe,  fin^  bmit  and 
inhabited  by  one  Sir  John  Gurf^,  who  broughl 

with 
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with  bim  sundry  English  geuflemen,  and  plantei 
them  in  this  country,  where  some  of  their  por- 
terity  yet  remain.  Their  names  are,  Savadges, 
Rusaels,  Fitzimtitons,  Audlies,  Jordan^  Benaons. 

Daffrin^  somedine  the  inheritance  of  the  .Mm* 
ioiilUsy  and  now  appertain  inge'  onto  one  WbifCi  % 
mean  gentleman,  who  is  not  of  power  sufficient  to 
defend  and  plant  the  ^me;  ibetefore  it  is  usurped 
and  inhabited  by  tiie  neiglibours.  This  country  fs 
for  the  most  part  woody,  and  lyech  upon  the  lotigh 
called  Laugh  Come,  which  issueth  into  the  sea 
at  the  haven  of  Strangford. 

This  lough  is'farr  navigable  within  the  land, 
wherein  are  divers  isles,  and  in  some  of  them 
Strong  castles.  This  country  is  able  to  make  one 
hundred  and  twenty  footmen,  ind  twenty  horse- 
men. 

LiiHt  Ardes  Keth  on  the  north  side  of  the  rirer 
Strangford,  a  fertile  champion  country. '  It  i:»  tlie 
inheritance  of  the  Lord  Savage,  who,  being,  not 
able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  O^Neilles,  is 
constre^ned  to  take  what  they  will  give  him. 

Tliere  are  bestdes,  dwehmg  there,  certain  ancient 
fireeiiolders  of  the  Savages  and  Smithes,  able  to 
make  among  them  all  thirty  hotsemen,  and  sixty 
Ibotmen;    but   of  late,    being   spoiled   by  their 

neighbours. 
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neighbours,  some  tvere  compelled  to  remoire;  some 
otbersy  that  know  not  whither  to  go,  hare  joined 
themselves  to  the  enemy. 

Great  Arie$  is  almost  an  island,  a  champion 
and  fertile  lan^,  and  now  possessed  by  Neil  Mac 
Bryan  Flaitti  but  ti  e  auncieot  dwellers  there  were 
t)ie  (fGuiUemersy  a  rich  and  strong  sept  of  peo- 
pje,  always  followers  to  the  (TNetUs  of  Cknde- 
boy. 

The  force  of  the  inbab'tants,  now  dwelling  there, 
is.sizty  horsemen,  and  three  hundred  footmen. 

South  Oawttbojf  is  fur  the  most  part  a  woodland, 
and  reacheth  from  the  Duffr^n  to  the  river  of 
Knockfergus.  The  captain  of  this  tract  is  Neill 
Mac  Bryan  Flain;  his  chief  house  is  Castle  Reagh. 
The  countrj*  is  able  to  make  forty  horsemen  and 
eighty  footmen. 

Tawnes  in  the  County  of  Dawne,  viz. 

The  Newricj  Dauite,  Jrdglassy  all  unwalled,  and 
without  any  privileges  of  a  corporation. 

Castles  in  the  said  County. 

Green  CastU^  near  the  barr  of  Carlingford,  upon 
the  sea. 

Dondrom, 


Am^WH^.  in  Al»  Ullom  ol  ibe  U^»  tb«b  divi^ 
Leeahel  tmm  Eveagh^ 

The  castle  of  the  Ndrr9Vhmt€ri  wbbh  keepeih 
iha  fum,  ^aj}  goeth  te  ths  Newie^  fmsM^.' 

Strumgfard^  Mmgkadtfy^  SeaUery^  Qmie  Mmgi, 
-wkbHi  the  idea  of  Lough  Gojrne. 
•  TMa  oMotie  hatb  ibe  ae&  toi  the  eM»  the 
•eemity  of  Armagh  to  the  «esl»  the  hatee  of  Car- 
lingford  and  that  river  to  the  south,  tlie  couatriea 
of  Brasilegliy  Claocan,  and  Loi^  £agh  lo  the 
Qorlb. 
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ZEOLITE    AND    OCHRE, 


■r 


THE   REV.  DR.  RICHARDSON. 


BtAR  Bit, 

Our  friend^  Mr.  Musaenden,  brought  me  your 
letter,  together  with  some  specimens  of  Antrioi 
fossils,  which  you  are  so  flattering  as  to  request 
my  opinion  upon. 

They  are  chiefly  zeolites,  imbedded  in  ba- 
salt, and  reddish  stones,  commonly  called  ochre; 
but  I  apprehend  them  to  be  pure  basalt^  which 
has  passed  into  that  state  by  some  chemical  process 
of  nature,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

There  are  not  .any  fossils  more  abundantly  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  face  of  the  county  of 
Antrim  than  these  two,  nor  ara  there  any  which 
a  2  have 
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have  occasioned  more  controversy  among  natu- 
ralists. The  importance  of  tbem^  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  has  given 
them  a  conseqfaence, '  to  which  they  do  not  seem 
otherwise  entitled  by  any  of  their  properties  yet 
discovered. 

The  county  of  Antrim  seems  to  me,  with  very 
little  exception,  to  be  formed  by  accumulations  of 
basalt  strata;  this  fossil,  therefore,  must  neces- 
sarily make  a  prominent  feature  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  county  of  Antrim ;  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  throw  any  new  light 
upon  the  subject;  but,  I  must  confess,  my  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  of  basalt  is  purely  negative, 
and  I  may  say  of  this  fossil,  what  Cicero  pro- 
nounces more  generally,  ^  Omnibus  /ere  in  rebus^ 
^  maxime  autein  in  physiciSf  piid  nan  sii^  juam 
^  quid  sit^  JacUius  dixerimy 

Where  we  are  precluded  from  acquiring  certain 
knowledge,  it  is  often  amusing  to  trace  the  wild 
opinions,  that  have  been  started  by  naturalists,  upon 
subjects  familiar  to  us ;  and  no  country  has  given 
rise  to  more  fanciful  theories  than  our  county  of 
Antrim. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  we  were  surprised  at 
hearing  from  every  gentleman,  who  came  to  see 
the  Causeway,  that  it  was  produced  by  a  volcano; 

that 
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that  idl  the  stODes  and  rocks,  with  wbicli  our  couq- 
tiy  abounds,  were  pure  lava;  that  the  beautiful 
columnar  groupes,  so  numerous  in  its  northern- 
parts,  were  all  crystallized  lava;  and  that,  at  some 
early  period,  the  county'  of  Antrim  was  desolated 
by  successive  torrents  of  glowing  lava. 

It  was  in  vain  we  alledged,  that  our  country  had 
none  of  the  features,  by  which  volcanic  countries 
are  distinguished,  /and  that  exclusive  of  basalt, 
which  they  chose  to  call  Lava,  it  did  not  afford  a 
single  volcanic  production.  We  were  told  in  re- 
ply, that  the  question  was  decided,  ^nd  that  every 
Naturalist  on  the  continent  admitted  Basalt  and 
*  Lava  to  be  synonimous  terms ;  and,  upon  further 
enquiry,  we  found,  that  what  we  were  told  was 
true,  and  that  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt  was 
almost  universally  admitted. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  thus  supported  by 
plausible  &cts,  was  received  for  some  time  without 
contradiction;  but,  at  length,  many  naturalists. 
began  to  discover  its  insufficiency;  and  its  iacom- 
patibility  with  facts  was  shewn  in  several  in* 
stances,  but  in  none  more  than  the  zeolite,  so  often 
found  in  basalt  in  other  countries,  and  with  us,  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  imbedded 
iu  the  same  material. 

A  fossil 
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A  fossil^  so  abandandy  dispersed  through  our 
whole  county,  and  which  has  been  deemed  by 
naturalists  of  so  much  importance,  in  a  question 
intimately  connected  with  the  natural  Iiistoiy  of 
Antrim,  is  entitled  to  a  very  particular  attention. 

Zeolite  was,  I  beliere,  first  discovered  by  Cron- 
stedt,  and  obtained  its  name  from  the  effer- 
vescence it  makes  when  exposed  to  a  strong  beat; 
this  arises  from  the  quantity  of  water  it  contains^ 
asserted  by  Mr.  Kirwan  to  be  from  one  to  three- 
eighths  of  its  whole  weight. 

*It  is  ahrays  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  of 
which  M.  Hauy    (National    Institute,    vol.    first} 
enumerates  four  distinct  species;  with  us  it  is  ge-^ 
nerally  found  in  very  delicate  spicula,  diverging 
from,  or  converging  to,  a  centre. 

Lastly,  it  is  fusible  in  a  very  moderate  hea^  as 
Cronstedt  himself  tells  us. 

Each  of  these  properties  separately  shew,  tlut 
the  subsunce,  in  which  zeolite  is  imbedded  (always 
basalt)  could  not  have  been  exposed  to  a  con- 
siderable heat,  and,  still  less,  fused  like  lava. 

But  in  all  basaltic  countries  zeolite  is  found, 
as  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  copiously  dispersed 
through  most  masses  of  basalt  It  therefore  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  for  those,  who  pertina- 
ciously adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  all  basalt  was 

once 
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once  fluicl  lava,  to  account  for  the  introduction 
of  a  substance  into  all  parts  of  it,  which  from 
its  properties  above  stated,  could  not  for  a  mcMKient 
have  sustained  the  heat  of  glowing  lava ;  the  editor 
of  Cronstedt,  indeed^  seems  the  only  person  hardy 
enough  to  suppose,  that  the  zeolite  es^isted  in  the 
lava,  in  its  state  of  fusion. 

M.  Pazumot  is  of  opinion,  that  zeolite  is  not  a 
volcanic  production,  but,  as  it  were,  a  re-production^ 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  volcaniz^d  earth ; 
that  is,  as  Mr.  St.  Fond  explains,  but  wit)iout  ac* 
ceding  to  the  opinion,  ^^  Lavas,  when  decomposed, 
and  acted  upon  by  the  aqueous  fluid^  have  given  rise 
to  zeolites^ 

,  But  we  will  scarcely  concede,  that  our  extensive 
.  basaltic  strata  (with  them  cureuts  of  lava)  after  being 
consolidated  in  cooling  were  again  all  decomposed,, 
merely  to  admit  the  formation  of  zeolite  in  every 
part  of  them;  and,  when  that  was  done,  that  thesjb 
same  strata  were,    by   some  unknown   operation, 
completely  restored  to  the  solid  state,  in  which  wo* 
always  find  them. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  admits  the  formation  of  zeolites 
to  be  posterior  to  the  fusion  of  the  lava  (basalt),  in 
which  they  are  enclosed,  but  '^  that  they  have. 
»*  evidently  been  exuded  through  (he  substance  of  the 
^  lava."" 

This 
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Tliis  Mr.  St.  Fond  mil  not  admits  *<  ^  he  cannot 
^  conceive  that  a  water,  saturated  with  stony  sub- 
**  stance^  could  penetrate  the  tissue  of  the  most 
'^  compact  basalt,  to  go  and  deposit  the  matter 
^  it  holds  in  dissolution,  in  some  small  cavities, 
^  formed,  we  know  not  how,  in  the  centre  of  a 
**  compact  lava.** — Prin   des  Volcans. 

Mr.  St.  Fond  himself,  a  most  zealous  advocate 
for  the  volcanic  origin  of  basalt,  too  knowing  not 
to  perceive  the  difficulties  that  zeolite  throws  in 
Ae  way  of  his  favourite  theory,  and  too  candid  not 
to  avow  them,  is  embarrassed,  and  unhappy  on 
the  subject.  One  time  he  says,  <'  the  lava  seized, 
as  it  flowed,  on  the  fragments  of  xeolite  it  found 
in  its  course.^  Again,  finding  the  crystals  and 
delicate  spicula  of  the  oolite  in  the  centre  of 
compact .  basalt,  which,  had  it  been  lava,  ought 
to  have  fused  them,  he  thinks  *<  the  original  ma- 
^  terial  of  the  zeolite  was  seized,  in  its  natural 
*^  state,  by  the  lava,  as  it  flowed;  that  the  aqueous 
^  fluid,  filtered  across  the  basalt,  dissolved  and 
*<  crystallized  this  zeolitie  matter." 

Not  satisfied  with  this  conjecture,  he  gives  it  up, 
and  concludes,  *'  V  aimerois  mieux  croire" — ^  I 
'*^  would  rather  believe,  that  the  zeolite  itself  had 
"  been  enveloped." 

The  natural  arrangement  of  our  coun^  of  An- 
trim 
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trim  basalts  shews  at  once  the  fatility  of  Mods. 
8t  Fondas  conjectures;  for  here  it  is  always  disposed 
in  pasallel  strata,  accumulated  upon  one  another 
in  many  tiers.  Now,  if  all  these  be  (as  he  supposes) 
currents  of  lava,  the  first,  that  is,  the  lowermost, 
idone,  must  have  seized  all  the  zeolite,  or  zeolittc 
matter,  while  the  currents  above  it,  which  all  flowed 
over  lava  only,  could  not  find  any  to  seize ;  but 
our  zeolites  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  basalt 
stiata ;  the  lower,  the  upper,  and  the  middle  strata, 
aibound  with  them  indifierently;  also  in  many,  in 
every  siUiadon,  no  zeolite  is  found. 

M.  Dolomteu  differs  totally  from  all  these  gen- 
•  tlemen :  be  asserts  ^  that  zeolite  is.  neither  a  vol- 
^  canic  dejection,  nor  a  production  of  fire,  nor 
*^  a  matter  which  the  lavas  have  enveloped  when 
^  fluid;  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  posterior  ope- 
''  ration,  and  combination,  in  which  the  sea-water 
"  has  concurred.  Lavas,  which  have  not  been 
**  submerged  (he  says)  never  contain  it,  and,  where- 
*^  ever  ke  found  lava  covered  with  deposits  of 
^  water,  he  was  sure  to  find  zeolite/* — CaUUi^gue 
ies  pTodmitt  Vvkm.  di  mont  Etna. 

To  this  conjecture  of  M.  Dolomieu*s  o^r  county 
of  Antrim  basalts  and  zeolites  give  the  most  per- 
vesse  and  positive  contradictions;,  for  our  columnar 

3  basalt 


bft^t  r^che^  tbe  9tttt-^t^  Hi  thl«l<  pOms  ofifips 
The  Gianf9  CMS&itHtf  ^\r&  R&TMHfM  ift'  tM 
two  imcnef$i<yn«  of  ft  va^t  stntmit  of  co¥ttttinA^ 
basaft,  wlnclr,  hatitfg  dJ8t)hyediHimbertess'^fM% 
colonnades  at  vaviotn  heights  aeraSaf  the  fa^jpite  Of 
Bengore  protnontoi^,  bvries  itself  ^tUg^  tteaeft 
at  these  points,  dfistatif  fMa  etkA  otlk^r  fteii^  fi^ 
miies. 

The  tliird  spot,  where  eofmnnaf  btMt-  hatise^ges 
itself  beneath  the  salt-water,  is  GhrtiekH^f^M. 
Now,  notwitltstanditig  Mt.  Dolofmiea'^  pOsMM^  in- 
sertion, I  have  not  been  dtHe  tb  dbe6^«r  zMlle 
in  the  ba$alt  at  any  of  these  thi^'  pftlM^;  ytft  in 
various  other  part^  of  the  coihity,  Mtl  «v  i^vety 
elevation  above  the  sea,  it  ik  nldst  MtmdSirki  ^ 
pecially  on  the  highest  part  of  Cave-MiU  'faioun- 
tain,  it  ^eems  more  copious  tlian  ih  any  otlier 
place. 

I  fear,  this  detail  of  the  wild  opinnms,  which 
have  been  hazarded  by  natnraiists  on  the  siAject 
of  zeolite,  and  its  inttioduciion  itftb  ttasah,  wiH  tc 
tedious  to  tiiose,  who  are  not  proficietits  in  riiide- 
ralogy ;  it  is  proper,  lifowevet*,  for  their  ibfeniiatioki, 
to  teU  them  how  ^y  may  khbl^ttfis  fbasilj  when 
they  meet  with  it. 

Our  basalts  are  iVequendy  ViSty  Ml  Of  sMJi 
white  spots  about  the^  size  of  a  pea;  these  are 

zeolite. 
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zeolite.  A  sharp  e^e^  or  the  most  common  micro- 
scope,  will  citscover  its  crystalline  forms  and  deli- 
cate ^picuja.  These  spicpla,  as  M.  Hm}f  tells  u% 
have  singular  electric  properties,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  it  possesses,  save  only  that,  when  stirred 
\fi  the  ^tro^g  acids,  it  assumes  a  gelatinous  form. 

T)|OQgb  zeolite  be  rarely  fopnd  in  our  very  finest 
bftsalt,  the  coarser  varieties,  over  the  whole  county 
fA  Antrim^  abound  with  it.  Our  country  rarely 
afl^rding  gravel  (being  mostly  covered  by  basalt 
strata)  our  .roads  ^re.  generally  repaired  by  broken 
basalt;  the  work'n^en  top  often  chuse  tho^,  which 
abound  with  zeolite^  as  they  are  more  easily 
wrqoght;  but  gentlemen,  who  obtain  presentment^, 
sltould  guard  against  this,  as  pure  basalt  is  more 
durable  thap  that  mixed  with  zeolite. 

The. other  specimens  you  sepd  me  (the  ochres) 
have  been  urged  as  strongly  in  favopv  of  ^be  exist- 
ence of. volcanoes  (at  some  .early  period)  ir\  the 
county  of  Antrim^  as  the  zeolites  have  been 
pleaded  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  red  strata 
make. a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  faces  of  many 
of  our  mighty  precipices;  tliey  aire  of  every  tliick- 
ness,  from  an  inch  to  above  twenty  feet,  and 
disposed  with  great  regularity'. 

Those  who  Iiave  visited  volcanic  countries,  con- 
ceiving^ they  have  a  right  to  decide  upon  all  ques- 
tions 
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lions  connected  with  volcanoeS|  pronounce  ouf 
ocbres  to  be  pozzolana  or  tufo;  and  it  is  true, 
that  the  ochres  of  Rathltn  are  exported  to  Dub- 
lin,  to  be  used  as  pozzolana  in  the  under-water 
masonry  of  our  canals ;  but  Mr.  Kirwan  proves, 
that  comminuted  trapp  serves  effectually  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  I  will  soon  prove  that  these 
ochres  are  nothing  but  trapp,  or  basalt,  which 
are  admitted  to  differ  from  each  other  only  ia 
grain ;  besides,  the  steadiness  and  uniform  thick- 
ness of  our  ochreous  strata  (all  disposed  in  planes) 
are  totally  unlike  the  confused  heaps  formed  by 
«  volcanic  ejection  on  surfaces  always  irregular  .in 
the  vicinity  of  burning  mountains. 

Yet  Mr.  Mills,  without  attempting  a  proof,  says, 
'<  that  the  red  ochry  joints  between  the  beds  of 
^  rude  lava  (on  the  northern  coasts  of  Antrim) 
'*  give  probability  to  the  conjecture,  diat  the 
^'  whole  mass  has  been  the  produce  of  several 
"  successive  eruptions.^*— PAi7.  7>tfii5.  1790. 

I  must  observe,  tliat  the  advocates  for  the  vol- 
canic theory  always  use  the  words  basalt  and  laxm 
as  synonimous. 

Dr.  Hamilton^  in  his  Letters  upon  the  county 

of  Antrim,  says,   "  These  extensive  beds  of  red 

^^'  ochre,  which  abound  so  much  among  onr  ba- 

^  salts 
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^'  salts,  are  supposed  to  result  from  an  iron  earth, 
'^  reduced  to  this 'state  of  a  calx  by  the  long 
^  continued  and  powerful  action  of  heat."  And 
again,  page  83,  ^  iTbere  is  much  argil  in  these 
^«  calces  of  iron." 

Mr.  DoUmieu  seems  of  the  same .  opinion,  and 
calls  ochres  (obviously  the  same  with  ours  it)  the 
county  of  Antrim)  '^  red  clay,  which  has  been  half 
baked." 

Mr.  Si,  Fondf  in  an  early  work,  forms  them 
from  a  different  substance^  he  calls  them  **  basalt 
^  baked  and  calcined  by  the^vapours,"  (les  fume6s). 
But  in  a  subsequent  work  be  gives  up  the  agency  of 
fire  in  £he  formation  of  ochres,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and  M.  Dolomieu, 
he  most  clearly  proves,  they  never  were  argil,  but 
lava  (that  is  basalt)  altered,  and  in  his  own  wordi 
afterwards  *^  Basalt  deiBomposed  by  the  action  of 
<<  the  sulphureous  acid,  or  some  other  agent  un- 
known to  us." 

Mr.  Si.  Fond  seems  at  last  to  have  reached  the 
truth,  that  these  ochres  are  a  pure  modification  of 
basalt,  and  that  fire  was  not  concerned  in  the 
operation. 

That  the  mighty  ochreous  strata,  displayed  so 
magnificently  in  most  of  the  precipices  on  the 

northern 
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i^it!ji,ern  cojist  of  Antrim, .  v^ie  once  pure  bgnll^ 
mfj^BXf  plfcajrly,    as  I  thinks  from  the    {oUomiog 

Fifsty  ¥fe  find  this  pcbreoof  sobsj^nce  in  its  na- 
tural situation^  in  every  intermedljate  st^te  between 
^oand  blue  basalt,  and  ochre  red  a^  pinimn; 
and  we  see,  that  the  passag;e  front  one  extrepie 
to  the  other  is  by  sha<)es  perfectly  in^qsible. 

Secondly,  we  find,  that  our  ochres  and  basaltp 
contain  occasionally  the  same  extranepus  matters, 
pj  w|ty  zeolites  and  calcedonips,  and  np  otber^ 
s^nd  tli^t  t|ie  niode;,  in  whjch  these  mat^r^  ^re 
[dispersed  tUroujg;b  both,  i^  precisely  tbjB  same. 

7'hirdjy,  tli^t  the  na{,ural  arrangement  of  basal^ 
V)^  ttff  T^ieties  of  ocbf^,  i^  v^ith  us  the  s^^ 
tb,^t  ioji  extensive  strata  qf  uniform  ^hic^nesa^  an(l 
steady  j^ralleliMn,  mixing  ai^d  altprnatii^  with 
pac|i  other. 

Tbe  second  question  to  decide  is,  whether  U^e 
/change  from  basalt  to  ochre  was  made  by  th^ 
actipn  of  heat,  and  I  apprehend  it  was  not ;  for, 
exclusive  of  the  difficulty  in  qonceivi^ig  l^ow  heat 
cpuld  be  applied  uniformly  tp  strata,  extending 
often  above  a  mile,  and  of  every  thickness,  from 
an  inch  to  twenty-four  feet,  tlie  change  some- 
times commences  by  veins  and  ramifications,  and 

we 
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#tf  h^tfUkiif  floA  i»pe6Uiieii&  o^ifiDpoied  of  soiind 
UaAt  atid  o^re  nfifxed*  Now  a  violent  or  uni* 
form  beat  could  not  have  been  a'pplted  thus  par*- 
Mly}  beside^  the  seolkesi,'  so  atiundttnt  Aroo^^ 
our  oohfts>  could  not  fa»re  tustaiaed  the  heat  ne^ 
muiaij  M  effedt  the  change. 

It  is  true,  that  fire  chdhges  die  eotour  of  many 
.^uKstances,  givifigth^ih'a'redMish-lSntj  «it)d  aotdng 
die  re^  basrit^  as  appetfrd  in  the  walli  of  our  kdp^ 
kilns;  but  ^he  slightest  inspection  discovers  the  dif^ 
ference  between  our  ochres  and  calcined  basalt. 

Another  question  arises  upon  this  topic;  are  the 
strata,  in  which  we  find  intermediate  stages  between 
basalt  and  ochre^  gradually  proceeding  to  a  more 
ochreous  state  ?  Or^  has  the  cause,  which  produced 
the  change,  ceased  to  act,  leaving  these  strata  to 
continue  for  ever  in  the  state  we  now  find  them  ?  • 
I  apprehend  naturalists  will  find  great  difficulty 
in  solving  these  questions,  human  life  being  too 
short  for  the  necessary  observations. 

Many  of  the  strata  at  Cave-hiil  are  in  this  inter- 
mediate state,  as  appears  by  their  dilTerent  shades 
of  liver  colour,  which  has  occasioned  them  to  be 
mistaken  for  porphyry ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any 
tliere  completely  ochreous. 

At 
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At  Bengore  head,  the  itale  of  the  tfralft  is  more 
decided,  nothing  but  sound  baaalt,  perfect  ochre» 
while,  in  the  &9ade  extending  from  the  Gmnt*^ 
Causeway  to  Port  Rush,  and  Port.  Stewart,  w6 
find  every  irarietj,  sound  basalt,  liver-coloored, 
and  pure  ochre ;  the  strata  of  the  last  descripdoo 
are  in  this  course  very  thin. 

In  genera],  the  strata  conipos$d  of  neat  pil- 
lars rarely,  if  ever,  become  txiMou$^or  contaia 
zeolite. 


No 
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SECOND   LETTER 

To  the  Rev.  J.  DttbaurdieMg  on  the  BoMohic  Productimu,  ^c, 
qf  the  county  qf  Antrim.    By  W.  Bichardeon,  X>.  D. 

IMIAE  SIR, 

As  you  conceive  my  long  residence  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Ararim,  and  my  frequent  ^x* 
amtnatioh  of  its  basaltic  productions,  enable  me 
to  give  you  sueh  information  upon  that  subject. 
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as  may  graitfy  your  readersi  and  make  them  better 
acquainted  with  the  natural  wonders  of  the  coanty, 
whose  statistical^  survey  you  are  about  to  pubUsb|  I 
shaU  chearfully  communicate  to  you  my  ideas,  and 
observations,  on  the  topics,  and  on  the  places 
you  suggest  to  me;  but  a  minute  description  of 
the  whole  basaltic  coast  of  Antrim,  and  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  questions  this  fossil  has  of  late 
given  rise  to,  would  far  exceed  the  limits,  which 
you  prescribe  to  yourself. 

paving  replied  to  you  veiy  minutely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  specimens  you  sent  me,  ochre  and 
zeolite^  so  profusely  dispersed  over  all  Antrim, 
you  liow  question  me  generally  on  the  subject  of 
our  ifiore  prominent  material  iasatf,  the  charac- 
teristic  feature  of  dar  coUnty^  a  sort  oT  dif- 
fercniia  ^sscntialis^  distinguishing  Antrim  from  all 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

For,  although  some  patches  of  amorphous  basalt 
may  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  though'  nature^  has  scattered  targe  basaltic 
districts  over  many  parts  of  the  world,  yet  it  is 
admitted,  that  the  Antrim  prisms  and  pilian  are 
executed  with  more  neatness,  than  any  others. 

In  magnificence  we  are  said  (and  particularly 
by  Mr.  Pennant)  lo  fail ;  yet  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  such  positions  are   made  oply.  ^y  lliose,  who 

never 
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never  saiv  our  fii^ad^  that  excel  all  ediert,  of 
which  I  have  read,  iar  niore  in  grandeur  than 
in  neatneBS. 

It  is  mortifying  lo  tend  the  animated  deteriiHinny 
given  by  my  friend  Sir  Joseph  £a7ii$t  of  tbf  colou« 
nades  at  Siafe^  i^nd  the  hunUiating  comparuon  lie 
makes  betiveen  them  and  the  diniinotiire  prodoc* 
tioQs  of  human  architecture. 

I  do  nqt  wish  to  derogate  from  the  h^eaaty,  nor 
to  depreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  Stafi  colon-> 
nades ;  but,  as  Mr.  Pennant  in^itutes  the  coinpar, 

tison,  I  mnst  tell  him  that,  while  the.  kmgeRt  pil- 
lar at  i*/^  is  55  feet,  eors  at /e«r-A€iii(  are  260: 
The.  cootiBttQps  cobnnade  at  Fair-head  is  ioofjet* 
than'  the  wMi  ieknd  of  Si^fa:  and  the  colon* 
nade  at  Bengoie  three  times  as  long,  and  one  of 
its /&»  parallel  ranges  of  pillan  equal  tothesoli« 
tary  range  in  Siaffiu 

Though  I  never  saw  Siaja^  I  may  fairly  pro* 
nounce  our  fagades  to  be  far  more  stupendous ;  for 
the  highest  point  in  the  island  of  Siaffa  is  but 
126  feet  abote  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  Pleskin^ 
scs^rcely  higher  tlian  tlie  rest  of  tlie  facade,  is  370, 
an4  tb^  uniform  columnar  jrange  of  F^ir-bead 
550. 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  this  burst  of  n<LtiQnal 
jealousy,  and  shall  now  jproceed  to  your  tyiestions.. 

You 


. . \m^^ytk  me  to  4efiMMfth  precisian  di« Jbamida 
q£  ibe.flMfc  iasAu  atm^  occ^pfiog  iuiit*testlM 
of  Antrim,  and  not  limited  to  our  couaftjp. 

You  wish  to  be  informed  of  Ae  mod^,  in  wbkh 
natdm  liM  %eeii  ideased  -to  amiige  oar.  basalt^ 
#ith'  the  (fispoftition  of  ihe  otber  fonls,-  and  espe- 
eirily  the4ioie8lM^  ao  important  to  the  agricnlturo 
of  Antrim. 

•  And  finally,  what  cfaa^hges  the  surface  of  jtnirim 
fleems  to  have  undergone,  since  the  Consolidation 
of  the  eompostng  materials. 

In  tmcMig  tke  bonndary  of  oiir  ba«kic  araa, 
I'.ikiiist  not  limit  myodf  entirely  .to  Antrim,  though 
uuinpglhonding  by  far  ^  graater  poidoQ  of.  it. 
This  fossil  oeeupics,  by  ita  skimta  disposed  in 
steady  phmes,  nearfy  one  AiNI  of  J^erry^  tonobaa 
Usovrt,  and  advfiices,  in  a  long  narrow  tongue,  ton 
or  fifteen  miles  into  the  eounty  off  AnmgJL 

« 
BMUiie  Area. 

Commencing  from  the  nortli-east  comer  of  die 
county  of  Antrim  at  Portrush,  and  proceeding 
eastward  so  far  ns  Saffycastle^  the  northern  ocean 
forms  the  boundary,  both  of  Antrim,  and  of  the 
basaltic  area* 

At  the  west  side  of  the  quay  of  Ballycastle,  the 
line  of  demarkstion  between  the  basaltic  country  on 

the 
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the  west,  and  a  district  in  which  die  component 
fbtaHs  are  ranch  diversified,  tarns  due  south,  passes 
about  one  fourth  6f  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Ard-^ 
9n6y,  and,  cutting  off  the  mountains  of  Knock* 
Mdf  B$hul^  Breguky  SUspe  jtnrmy  and  some  more, 
ail  Testing  on  schistose  bases,  turns  to  the  lef^ 
deflects  to  the  south-east,  and,  passing  to  the  nor^ 
"ward  of  the  stupendous  basaltic  hummock  of  Ziir- 
gauhHj  feadies  the  eastern  sea  between  Cuskmdatt 
and  Garron-poim. 

Rere  the  ocean  again,  and  toon  the  limestone 
facades  become  our  boundary  for  a  considerable 
way;  but  at  whcit  esa<^  pointr  this  iioe  quiet  the 
«hore,  and  runs  paiallel  to  it  at  a  small  dialanee^ 
1  eannot  now  d^ermine  with  precision,  not  hav* 
ing' lately  examined  the  coast  with  this  object  in 
▼lew. 

In  the  (ace  of  the  raifge  of  hills  above  Carriel> 
fergus  I  find  the  line  of  demarkation  strongly^ 
marked  by  a  succession  of  limestone  quarries,  ex^. 
tending  all  the  way  to  Idsbwm,  or,  rather,  the  hUk 
above  it 

These  are  openings  in  the  vast  stratum  of  whlto 
limestone,  which,  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tht 
basaltic  area,  forms  its  bouodaryy  separating  the 
mass  of  basaltic  strata,  incumbent  on  it,  from  thn 

mor^ 
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more  diyersified  materials  and  more  dtminutiri 
and  irregular  arrangements  below  ibem,  mosdjr 
in  this  line  sandstone  and  indurated  clay;  while 
the  whole  narrow  stripe  between  the  shore. and 
the  elevated  limestone  stratum  is  crossed  by  num- 
berlesa  w^^dykes  passing  through  the  limestooe^ 
and  burying  themselves  in  the  sM. 

In  die  Transactions  ^f .  the  EcQral  Irish  Acade^iy^ 
1  have  endeavoured^  from  the  reetilineai  ^onise  o{ 
these  dykes,  to  trace  them  acrow  the  channel, 
and  think  I  have  recognised  (bex^.oa  di^rent 
parts  of  the  opposite  cqas^ 

From  JMum^  our  line  of  benndavy  turns  te 
dMS  aouth-west^  by  SoUier$iaifn^  and,. at  Mcira^ 
enters  tlie  county  of  JQptyn,  and,  crossing  a.nam>w 
stripe  of  it,  passes  by  Maghcralitk  iyita  Jivnmgk. 

So  far  tlie  line  is  strongly  marked,  the  basalt 
every  where  resting  on  the  limestone,  where  it 
terminates,  never  found  beyond  it. 
•  '  In  Armagh^  we  lose  the  line  of  demarkatioD  { 
but  the  field  stones,  and  still  more  die  scattered 
quarries,  prove,  that  a  stripe  of  basalt,  about  three 
miles  broad,  continues  all  the  way  to  Market- 
miK 

.   I  shewed  my  friend,  the  E^rl  qf  Gosfard^  in  a 
small  fafade  close  to  Qosfcri  Castle,  every  cbKrac* 

terisdc 
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fcrisiic  of  the  Gianfs  Causeway^  the  attempt  at 
coltimnar  foroii  tlie  coarse  articulations,  and  the 
points  ascending  from  the  lower  joints^  faint  and 
indistinct  indeed,  but  Kill  to  be  recognized ;  and 
our  doubts  are  soou  removed  b;  tlie  appearance  of 
car  appropriate  fossils,  on  which  I  have  already 
dwelled  so  much,  echte  and  zeplite. 

Returning  southwards,  the  boundary  of  cur  area 
erosses  Laugh  Neagh  diagonally,  catches  the 
Deiry  shore  not  far  from  BMllyranan;  the  bassdt 
is  found  incumbent  on  white  limestone  at'  Springs 
hUli  and,  from  Slicve  Gathm  to  the  Northern 
ocean,  the  line  of  demarkation  is  as  strongly 
pointed  out,  as  on  the  Jntfim  side,  by  the  lime* 
stbne  (parries  shewing  themselves  like  so  many 
white  spots  OB  the  sides  *  of  tlie  hills. 

« 
'  I  now  proceed,  as  you  desire,  to  shew  the  man*. 
oer,  in  which  nature  has  been  pleased  to  dispose, 
this  fossil  (basalt)  on  our  surface,  to^getber  with 
its  more  important  attendant,  our  white  limestone^ 
without  presuming  to  enquire  by  what  operations 
she  so  arranged  ihem« 

The  vAiale  county  of  Antrim^  exclusive  of  tlie 
euteni  stripe  I  have  cut  off,  and  a  small  district 

near 
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sear  itt  center,  called  the  sandy  hraes^  is  formed' 
by  accumuiatioDs  of  basaltic  strata,  eacb  separately 
of  uniform  thickness,  and  all  disposed  in  steady 
P^ane^  mostly  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  ho 
rizon,  ascending  at  the  periphery  towards  the  ex* 
terior  of  the  great  area. 

All  these  strata  shew  the  distingaishing  charac« 
ten  of  basalt,  the  columnar  and  prismatic  fonn, 
sometimes  neat,  again  scarcely  distingnisliable^  be- 
coming per  gradui  nearly  amorphous. 

This  accnmulatioB  of  basaltic  strata,  (where- 
erer  we  can  ascertain  the  point)  rests  on  a  mighty 
stratum  of  white  limestone,  generally  200  feet 
thick* 

This  calcareous  stratum,  like  the  mass  of  basalt 
strata  incumbent  on  it,  .ereiy  where  al  the  periphery 
dips  to  the  interior; — an  unhappy  circumstance, 
as  this  valuable  material  is  sooh  immersed  too  deep 
to  be  accessible  to  man ;  and  we  see  with  much  re- 
gret, that  limestone  is  to  be  procured  in  jlnirim 
at  the  periphery  alone;  not  a  single  quarry  in  the 
interior  of  the  area. 

Were  this  inclination  of  the  limestone  stratum 
attended  to,  our  quarries  might  be  wnMight  with 
much  less  expense  than  they  are  at  present; 
when  working    directly  downwards,    every  huge 

nodule 
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no'duie  of  Hint  and  alt  other  rubble  remain  stifl 
iti  out  wdy,  and  encumber  us  in  our  operations 
on  the  solid  stratum. 

I  had  much  communidatlon  with  tlie  late  £arl 
Macaftne]/  on  this  subject,  and  strongly  recom* 
inended  the  opening  limestone  quarries  in  this  stra- 
tum, not  vertically  as  at  present,  but  to  open  an 
aidtt  in  the  direction  bf  the  plane  of  the  stratum ; 
thus,  C^rt^  tntght  have  access  to  aU  parts  of  the 
quarry,  the  facade  \v6uld  be  the  part  attacked, 
and  rubble'  and^  Ainl  nodules,  once  thrown  aside, 
wouW  never  again  incoihnfode. 

1  recommended  similaf  medtfures  at  the  quarries 
on  the  western  side  of  our  area,  where  the  long 
j^dge  of  TTTODhtaln  sbew^  a  sacce^sion  of  quarries, 
formffvg  a  lortg  dotted  line,  mostly  in  the  mailor  of 

I  had  hoped,  from  attention  to  the  inclination 
arid  fectilfneal  position  of  this,  or  perhaps  these 
Viit  Um^ntoire  strata,  to  have  found  places,  where 
they  so  approached  the  surface  as  to  bring  this 
valuable  material  in:  reach. 

Fr6ffi  the  dip  of  the  stratum  at  thd  north  side  of 
Cbw-Ai7/,  and  its  Consequent  submersion,  lime- 
stone ceases  to  bcf  accessible;  but  several  miles 
westward  we  have  a  small  eruption  of  white  lime- 
st«t>e  near  Templepatrick,    no  doubt,   a  part  of 

D  the 
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the  same  stratum  we  had    lost  at  Cmct^hill^    but 
which  had  been  deranged,  and  eievlMdy  by  some 
^    operation  of  nature  unknown  to  ns. 

Earl  ONeit  told  mei  there  is  a  similar  erap- 
tion  near  Broughshane^  no  doid)t,  part  of  the  great 
stratum  basseting  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  moun- 
uin  above  GUnarm.  .    . 

The  great  stratum  of  limestone,  forming  a  cir- 
cular section  quite  round  Knocklaid,  gives  us  some 
curious  geological  facts,  and  is  very  instructive. 

The  plane  of  this  immense  stratum  is  slightly 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  rising  to  the  north-east, 
while  its  lowest  point  on  the  mountain  is  some 
hundred  feet  above  its  base. 

How,  if  this  rectilineal  stratum,  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  (as  appears  from  it*  marine 
ex u vise)  once  extended  far  beyond  the  mountain 
on  all  sides,  we  should  find  it  again  in  tiie  direc- 
tion of  its  dip,  where,  as  it  lowers,  it  should  catch 
Uie  surface  far  below  tlie  height,  at  wliich  we  see 
it  on  tlie  side  of  the  mountain. 

But,  by  keeping  our  eye  in  the  plane  of  tiie 
stratum,  and  looking  to  the  south-west,  we  see 
plainly,  that  it  ought  to  catch  the  surface  at  tlie 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  mountain 
in  that  d'^ction* 

And 
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And  bere  we  actually  fiad  it  at  the  quarries  of 
Arimoy^  Bdkem/j  and  some  others,  where  this 
material  is  eagerly  sought,  so  long  as  it  keeps  in 
neach  from  the  surface;  but  the  regular  dip  to  the 
8.  E.  sooD  sinks  it  too  deep. 

Before  I  entirely  conclude,  I  shall  avail  myself 
of  this  valuable  fiict  in  other  spe^bulations. 

Pursuing  this  train,  and  hoping,  from  my  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  direction  of  Another  stratum, 
that  seems  parallel  to  tlie  former,  I  traced  this 
stratum,  that  appears  near  the  top  of  Croghan 
mountain,  watched  iu  rectilineal  course,  until  it 
shewed  again  at  the  Corkjf  quarries,  and  I  then 
tried  for  the  appearance  of  limestone  further  south* 
ward,  where  I  knew  it  was  much  wanted. 

In  the  cbauoel  of  the  first  brook  to  the  south* 
ward,  exactly  where,  from  the  direction  of  the 
strata,  I  expected  to  find  it,  I  met  with  unequivo* 
cal  indications  that  limesionf  was  neair,  such  as 
small  particles  of  limestone  with  abqndance  of 
flints. 

The  distance  from  the  open  quarries  of  Corkif 
was  so  small  (perhaps  half  a  mile)  as  not  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  break  new  ground,  especially  be- 
low the 'surface;  should  the  property  change  in 
that  distance,  the  discovery  may  be  convMient;      > 

Proceeding 
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"Proceeding  still  farther  soothward^  I  soi^lu  care- 
fully for  indications^  biit  could  find  none;  nod 
wl^le  tiie  mountains,  all  suddenly  abrupted  oa  Uieir 
egsieru  fape,  shewed  clearly  tbe  nature  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  strata^  their  milder  deoUvilies  oo  ti|cir 
tp€9tcm  ii4e  strewed  np  br^  to  serve  as  a  c)ue 
to  direct  poke. 

To  bore  at  random,  wiilyiut  indications,  through 
accumulated  strata  of  bastdl  would  baFe  been  folly; 
and  even  the  small  bro(^  came  dosrn  with  an  little 
rapidity,  that  I  could  not  find  imiines  ci|t  deep 
enough  to  disclose  what  was  heneath. 

On  the  skirt  of  (b^  mountain  Disvi^  I  was  mom 

fortunate,  and,  as  the  dorsum  of  tbe  ridgo  consing 

\  northwards    from  (bat  mountain  was  narrow  aii4 

I  tolecably  aliarp^  I  coni^ived  that  the  ^e^t  cal- 

:  cs^fpo^$  stratum  baiting  on  tbe  e^t  side,  tod 

dipping  tQ  th^  iiY^sjl»  m^bt  ip  its  rectilin^l  coufml 

aiqpfoi^  «a  oeajr  to  U^e  sufl^e  as  to  be  accessible 

I  accordingly  sought  carefully  for  indicationst 
and  ill  a  deep  Qlumqel  found  fiinUi  and  smi^l  white 
calcf^reous  pebbles  (infalUhl^  pro(^  thut  tlie  great 
limestone  stratiim  was  nsiar)  a  considerable  way 
4Qwa  tt^  hill  on  its  west  sidc^  and  about  a  mile 
from  ibe  quarries  on  its  ea«t«ni  &c^ 

Should 
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S)K>uld  a  limestoDe  quarry  be  fowd  bece,  (as  I 
have  little  doubt  it  will)  the  convenience  to  the 
parish  of  KUlead^  at  least,  will  be  very  great ;  a 
mile  will  be  shortened,  and  the  ascent  of  the  mouii^ 
tain  will  be  saved. 

SliQuld,  upon  trials  the  great  stratum  be  found 
in  the  place  I  point  out,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
attack  it  from  a  point  much  lower,  by  a  horizontal 
adit,  for  die  same  reasons  I  have  assigned  above.. 

Should  we  be  be  so  fortunate  here  as  to  hit 
i|pon  the  stratum,  we  may  look  with  more  confi- 
dence tp  the  southward  on  the  same  side,  and 
diligently  explore  the  little  ravines  towards  the 
sources  of  the  brooks,  which  form  the  Crwnlm 
and  Giemnn/  rivers. 

The  discovery  would  abate  in  its  importancei  aa 
we  advance  to  the  southward  ^^  because  we  approach 
the  actual  basset  of  the  stratum  at  Soldicrsiewn. 

Still,  however,  abundance  of  lime  in  a  country, 
whose  soil  is  either  peaty,  or  basaltic  day^  (eaoh 
more  highly  meliorated  by  lime  than  any  other  de« 
scription)  must  be  a  very  serious  advantage. 

CpaL 

That  the  discovery  of  coal  strata  in  parte  of 
Antrim^  where  this  valuable  fossil  has  not  yet  been 

found 
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loond,  woald  be  of  extreme  importance,  canv^t 
be  donbted. 

Stnta  of  e&al^  graduating  into  hituminmis  schistusf 
are  abundant  in  the  district  I  iiave  cut  off,  by  a  liue 
drawn  from  tbe  quay  of  Ballycastle  by  Ardmoj/  to 
Cuskinittlli  but  tbe  materials,  of  wbicb  tliat  dis- 
trict are  formed,  are  very  different  from  those  of 
tbe  great  basaltic  area. 

Basalt  columnar,  and  prismatic,  no  doubt  a- 
bounds  in  both;  but  in  that  smaller  eastern  dis- 
trict schisfus  is  predominant,  freestone  strata  fre- 
quent, and,  at  Cuskindun,  pudding  stone  in  abua- 
dance. 

I  nerer  met  with  any  of  these  fossils  in  the 
great  basaltic  area.  The  limestone  at  its  periphery,  * 
where  alone,  it  is  found,  is  invariably  white,  while 
I  hear  there  are  quarries  of  blue  limestone  in  tbe 
lesser  district;  and  I  was  with  my  friend,  the  cele* 
brated  Dr.  Davi/,  when  be  found  blue  limestone 
under  the  west  fa9ade  of  Fair-head. 
'  Hence,  from  tbe  great  difference  in  tbe  ma* 
terials  of  which  these  two  districts  are  constructed, 
and  the  more  irregular  manner  in  which  these 
component  parts  are  arranged  in  the  smaller, 
we  .cannot  reason  from  analogy,  nor  infer  that 
the  presence  of  any  one  fossil  in  the  lesser  dis- 
trict 
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trict  gives  us  any  reason  to  expect,  that  it  will 
also  be  found  in  the  greater^  that  is,  in  the  rest 
of  the  county. 

The  existence  of  coal  then  becomes  a  pure  ques- 
tion of  fact.    Has  nature  actually  interposed  strata 
of    coal  betireen   the   basalt  strata,  of  which  our  ^ 
country  is  almost  exclusively  formed  ? 

With  but  one  material,  we  have  no  indications 
to  guide  us ;  in  the  eastern  district,  on  both  sides 
Fair-fuady  strata  of  freestone  and  coal  alternate 
to  a  considerable  accumulation ;  but  freestone  (so 
strong  a  symptom  of  the  proximity  of  coal)  is  not 
found  in  any  part  of  the  great  area,  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  Our  accumulated  strata  are  all  pure 
hasaliy  and  it  would  be  a  bold  measure  to  bore  a^. 
random  through  such  a  mass,  without  any  hint 
from  nature,  that  there  was  a  probability  of  attain- 
ing our  object. 

Though  not  a  cofhmon  situation  for  coal^  we  cer-  . 
tainly  have  two  instances,  at  least,  of  a  stratum  of 
coal  between  pure  basaltic  strata,  which  I  have  ex- 
amined. 

One  at  Mount  Druid,  near  Ballintaj/y  where  the 
coal  is  of  tliat  curious  description,  found  also  at 
Bare  If,  and  sometimes  called  Herturbrand ;  the 
graini  the  fibrous  and  lamellar  construction,  are 
such  as  to  leave   scarcely  a  doubt^  that  this  coal 

was 
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v^zs  once  actual  wood ;  whiles  on  the  other  hand, 
the  i}at  stratditi,  in  which  it  is  disposed,  baffles  con- 
jecture to  devise  a  mode,  an  operation  of  nature,  b^ 
which  a  forest  could  be  converted  into  a  flat  thin 
stratum,  without  a  trace  ojf  tlie  tree  form  remain- 
ing, irfl/uA,  stemy  or  root^ 

This  subject  may  be  interesting  to  the  cosyno-^ 
gOTtistj  but  with  us  it  is  unimporunt,  as  the  stra- 
tum seems  too  tliin  to  promise  any  serious  bq- 
befit. 

'  I  saw  nothing  encouraging  in  the  coal  uratum^ 
lirhlcb  comes  to  the  surface  in  Kilijfmcrris^  like 
die  other,  compressed  between  basalt  strata. 
"'  The  itiine  had  uot  been  recently  touched,  nor 
l¥as  it  easy  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  quality  of 
the  material,  and  in  quantity  it  seemed  scanty;  even 
had  appearances  been  more  favourable,  there  was 
little  encouragement  to  proceed;  the  stratum  open- 
ed in  the  centre  of  the  county,  remote  from  any 
seaport,  or  inland  navigation,  open,  or  in  prospect, 
or  even  possibility  ;  while  the  profusion  of  peat 
moss,  scattered  every  where  about,  secured  abun- 
dance of  fuel  to  the  inliabitauts  of  the  vicinity  for 
centuries  to  come. 

Upon  the  wisole,  I  fear,  the  main  body  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  that  is,  the  basaltic  area,  lK>ld« 
out  fiuuJ!  encouragement  to  tlie  miner;   his  field 

seem9 
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sfemi  limited  to  the  north-eastern  dittrict^  where 
there  is  a  greater  variety,  of  materials^  and  more 
diversity  in  their  arrangement;  and,  in  fact,  the 
mountain  SUtoe  Aura  has  been  long  supposed  (I 
know  not  upon  what  authority)  to  contain  mines. 

The  narrow  eastern  -stripe,  comprized  between 
the  opening  of  the  great  Jhnestone  stratum  and 
the  boundary  of  the  county,  (that  is,  the  sea  and 
the  Lagan)  does  not  hold  out  so  forbidding  an 
aspect;  and,  to  the  westward  of  Belfast,  it  shews 
a  new  material,  a  stratum  of  gypsum. 

In  one  spot  more  of  the  county  some  operation 
of  i^ature  has,  in  an  area  near  four  milea  in 
diameter,  carried  off  the -basaltic  accumulation,  and 
laid  bare  the  substratum  formed*  of  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  substance,  which  has  puzzled  paineralogists 
to  find  a  name  for. 

A  breccia^  generally  reddish ;  the  minute  angular 
particles,  separately  of  extreme  hardness,  but  united 
to  each  other  with  very  different  degrees  of  cohe- 
sion, sometimes  firm  solid  rock,  sometimes  quite 
friable.  I 

In  this  last  state,  it  affords  the  finest  material 
for  making  roads  I  ever  met  with ;  the  mass  most 
accessible,  and  separable,  while  the  minute  compo- 
nent parts  (among  which  opal  |s  often  met  with)  are 
of  extreme  hardness. 

K  The 


Th«  tffititede  of  dni  niiittifial  fdr  gMVdItKg 
mads  i»  so  well  knoirn,  tta^t  tte  pitnchdicy  df^ 
tbift  ddmct  ia  always  atfttMiliofld  by  th6  i^MUH 
stuff  fbrfHitig  the  road,^  iH^  wtiiU^tter  di#6ciilM  ydtf 
approach  tlfi^  Sitndy  Brde). 

The  district  h  called'  ifhe  «%^  J97Mr«  ixkA  lies 
between  Tmplkpatritk  and  i&//i;  I^  tlBs  ^r^  tBi; 
ap][>l^airanc6  of  a  material  quite  iie#  to  u^  atider- 
hjxng  the  basalt;  miy  be  fblhnved  tiy  a  ^I2!t^  toft^- 
sir^ufn;  a  pcAm  ^rifa  (nqnirihg  fAte.  Od  fh^ 
western  side  of  tUe  ane^,  fifotn^  SZtei^r  GiUtAii  tat 
Cttnutogl&r,  *her6  itoiraropirttiotty  hftv*^  parfly 
reiboired  the  basalfifi  cotering;  ttie  sttbstf^ttotti  if 
schistpse. 

The  freestone  strata  oh  (He  nor&^^^t  fiLce  of 
ihe  niountain  Sohul  B'regagh,  above  Afdnun^^  af- 
ford some  indications  of  coal;  the  distance  from  the 
sea  hot  bdhg  great,  tod  ^11  down  hill,  (Be  expeA- 
nient  may  be  worth  trying. 

Form  of  our  surface^  and  loss  of  its  nuOenals. 

Your  next  question;  tt^hai  atteralums  h&s  the 
surface  of  the  counft/  of  Antrim  undetgme,  sinct 
the  CGhsolidatioH  of  the  strata  of  which  it  is  forfn- 
ed?  leads  to  a  wild  train  of  spccalatibh,  that  may 

b^ 


ike  deemed  to  fass  the  limit,  te  wbkih  a  sUtostical 
survey  should  extend. 

Buty  be  it  jremembered,  Antrim  h  your  sabject^ 
and  if  k  has  pleased  nature  to  lay  bare  her  anrange- 
fneuts,  and  disclose  her  secrets  in  the  county  of 
Antrim^  in  a  mere  complete  manner  than  she  has 
Touebaafed  to  do  in  any  other  country,  .which  I  hwe 
seen  or  read  of,  are  we  not  to  avail  ourselves  of 
lier  kindness,  and,  as  she  withdraws  her  veil,  to  try 
^ft  conclusions  follow  from  tl^e  facts,  and  scenes, 
ihe  lays  open  to  us? 

As  we  travel  through  die  rest  of  Ireland^  we  can 
barely  teH  the  solitary  tiaaterial  under  tis ;  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  materials  is  only  to  be  discovered 
by  laborious  investigation ;  but,  as  we  advance  in 
Antrim^  the  scene  opens;  inspection  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  exploitation ;  and,  as  we  approach 
her  northern  shore,  we  recognize  with  wonder  the 
features  and  arrangements  of  nature  opening  upon 
us,  like  the  Roman  lady  getting  rid  of  her  cos« 
metics. 

Tandem  aperit  vtiltunij  et  tectoria  primo  reponit, 
Incipit  agnosci 

AVe  now  discover,  that  our  whole  county  is 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  strata  I  have 
mentioned ;  all  rectilineal  jplanef,  all  preserving 

nearly 
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nearly  the  snMe  thickiieBs  in  their  whole  eztest, 
save  the  upper  stratum. 

We  caD  tell  also,  io  ^fei^Dce  to  your  questioo, 
that  these  strata  are  not  may  exactly  in  the.pgsi* 
tionsi  in  which  they  were  formed;  they  must  have 
been  originally  horizootaU  for,  both  the  calcareoDS 
and  basaltic  materials  bear  undeniable  marka  <ji 
having  been  once  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

The  peciiniUs,  bdtmniUs^  and  echiniies,  in  the 
limestone  strata,  prove  that  they  were  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  we  pronounce  the  same  jtt4g* 
ment.on  the  fine  basalt  at  Portrush^  from  the  pro* 
.  fusion  of  impressions  of  comua  ammonis  sci^ter^ 
tluougb  tiieir  strata ;  and,  though  the  columnar  and 
prismatic  basalt  over  the  face  of  the  county  do 
not  bear  such  unequivocal  marks  of  their  former 
fluid  state,  yet  these  regular  forms,  and  the  uoifonn 
thinness  of  their  strata,  could  only  have  been  ac- 
quired from  a  state  of  fluidi^,  which  necessarily 
induces  horizontal  positions* 

The  first  operation  then,  tliat  our  globe  sus- 
tained, seems  to  have  been  a  slight  derangement 
of  our  strata  from  tlieir  horizontd  positions,  as  we 
now  find  our  basaltic  strata  generally  inclined  in  an 
angle  of  about  seven  degrees,  while  the  angle^ 
which  our  calcareous  strata  form  with  the  horizon^ 

is  commonly  greater  by  two  degrees. 

I  caa 
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I  can  fbnn  no  idea  on  the  nature  of  these  opera- 
tions ;  for  they  must  haye  been  numerous  and  di- 
Tersified,  the  inclinations  of  the  strata  varying  some* 
whaty  and  the  direction  of  the  dip  changing. 

It  is  plain,  fttm  these  diminutive  deviations  frooi 
original  position,  that  the  operation,  which  caused 
them,  was  totally  different  from  those  so  confidently 
maintained  by  the  disciples  of  Dr.  HuiUm^  who 
taught  that  the  strata  of  the  world,  formed  at  the 
iiottom  of  the  sea,  were  by  tnefmendous  explosions 
^ndled  in  their  watery  bed)  blown  up  to  the  tops 
of  our  highest  mountains,  shivered  and  shattered, 
Motorted  and  bent. 

When,  in  reply  to  these  vain  whimsies,  I  shewed 
from  the  state  and  positions  of  the  strata  of 
Anirimy  that  such  operation  had  never  been  per* 
formed  upon  them,  a  sort  of  composition  was  pnv 
posed  to  me;  I  was  told  that,  if  I  would  suffer 
the  Hutimums  to  blow  up  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
ihey  pleased,  wtfitfrtm  should  be  left  out  of  the 
controversy,  and  iu  strata  should  remain  undis- 
furbed. 

I  dccliued  the  terms,  finding  the  strata  of  the 
world,  wherever  carefully  examined,  arranged  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way  with  those  of  Antrimj  where 
the  component  materials  were  the  same.  I  par* 
ticularly  refer  to  Townsents  Travels  in  Spainj  in 

which 
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^  whteb  Am^  jntelligant  genriemim  gwet  vm  the  pQ« 
ntioos  of  Ahe  stoata  :dt  tbat  pc»t  oouotiry  trich 
RiimHe  iSxactneM. 

I  shall  now  estend  oiif  Beply  jto  your  qaestiiKis, 
and  pnioeed  Ho  i^hanges  of  a  mwek '  n9oi«  extraor- 
dinary nature,  wUeh  ihe  suifBKe  ai  ibe  ^oantj  of 
Antrim  has  aastai«ecl. 

j(  a^  aware  I  shall  Ti#  a  eeoond  impeadiwawl 

of  my  aanii^%   batiiig   alfeaiy  been  proaonaoed 

'     wad  for  detaiUng  liie  iwpaderfal  fmpefities  of  our 

Antrim  grass;  for  k  w^s  at  forimsk  I  (tret  nolioa| 

/arm  stolonts. 

I  shall  at  least  be  charged  vidi  kazarding  a 
mlA&RT  th^oiy  of  my  wwn  «han  any  of  those  I  itaye 
80  often  comfcaied,  and  wfth  snpparttng  optaioas 
mone  eainuragant  than  ifaoae  I  have  ventaied  to 
•ridipuie. 

I  i^y,  that  t  bai^e  no  favourite  theory,  nor  do  % 
entertain  cpinions  on  g^logioal  aubjeela;  I  doal 
in  fM€ts  aloae,  and  the  condnsioaa,  «hat  (I  tlM»l(| 
necessarily  fiollow  from  Aem. 

Let  my  facts  be  denied ;  let  the  conclnaions  I 
draw  from  them  b^  impeadted,  if  they  do  not  foU 
low.  Bpt,  if  the  facts  I  tftate  be  prominent,  ob-. 
trading  tbemselTes  irresistibly  upon  those,  who  at- 
teqd  to  such  thingfi,  and,  if  the  positions  I  lay  doum 
be  the  necessary  result  $  of  tliese  ancontro^rted^/ac/f, 

I  Iiope 


ilafb  Aj  tanebuiAis^n  tdt  be  rejected  fbr  tbeir 
sMigiritude  alooe,  nor  lormer  operadoM  of  nature 
be  deiiifcd,  beeeose  we  aire  utfable  to  diseotrer  thd 
e§^nls  tbat  were  euxfAdjeii  at  tiie  obiodes  ia  which 
tbej^  wem  exetiiied, 

Tfae  ineqiudky  df  Airftee^  whieh  eontribotes  sd 
jkiech  txf  the  beauty  of  tlie  wortd^  iltid  whieh  i^  at- 
tended by  90  naiiy  eonvoDiencitt,  his  puxiled  iia-» 
turalists  to  account  for. 

Our  hiils  and  mbtmicpiSi  Mune  gay>  were  foitfted 
byeubtcffnuedus  awctlingsi  iteising  them  up  to  their 
pteseot  heigjhtL 

Ovid  ittttodticet  Pytkig&ra^  gitinfip  a  beadtifdl 
accouiit  of  the  mckle^  in  which  thes^  opetotioiil 
*ere  etecdted."^ 

Dh  Huiimi 


Quondam  plaDiiiUnm  campi 


Area,  Dane  tunratns;  funn,  res  horreiida  relatu, 
^t  ftt^  ftetofuflfr  tkttH  ificltea  cftxtriiii 
EifiMm  aliqvi  eftmais  laeUtiiqift  fihtftm 
Obeiioro  fifui  cmI9»  com  carcere  rtoia 
KnlU  forct  toto,  nee  perria  flaiibui  csiet; 
E^ientam  tumefecit  kuoiuni  ceu  tpiritut  oria 
'ttointtt  veaicam  so!et  ant  direpta  bioomi 
r^t^  eilpM.    Tatikir  ate  loei  pemamk^  el  M 
GoUia  kaiMi  apeckm,  leogaqve  Mwnik  «««. 

OrtoJlBT.  U15* 
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DK  HuUm  aeeoaiiti  for  the  focmalion  of 
taint  by  soblemiicoiu  evfiloakias  biowiiig  up  tbe 
borizootal  straia,  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  into  the 
trregnlar  elefalioiis  we  aoir  fiod^- while,  with  Imt 
illustrator,  Mr.  Plmjfair^  he  sudkes  our  talUea 
merdy  cut  out  by  our  mers  in'Uie  comne  of  agea. 
That  theae  were  not  tbe  agen^  which  diversified 
tbe  tor&ce  of  Antrim^  witt  not  he  veiy  difficult  t» 
ahew« 

Were  we  to  speedate  a  prwri  on  the  form  of 
the  soiriace  Antrim  should  have^  we  would  mjy 
that  at  first  it  must  haTe  been  a  uniforai  pUdoy  froni 
the  hori2oAtal  plates  of  the  atrata,  of  which  we  aee 
h  is  fornied^ 

After  these  had  been  somewhat  diplaoed,  at  I 
have  itat^>  the  new  figure  of  die  AiOrim  sorface 
must  have  been  a  succession  of  smaller  jrfains 
slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  our  Resent  surfiice, 
bold  mountains,  mild  swelling  hills^  and  frequent 
valiies,  mosdy  defined  by  varying  curves,  such  as 
never  could  have  been  produced  by  any  accumu- 
lation of  rectilineal  strata. 

Wl)en  the  naturalist^  anxious  to  account  for  this 
anomalous  appearance,  examines  with  attention,  he 
finds  the  arrangements  of  the  component  strata 
liave  not  the  slightest  influence  on  tbe  formrof  our 

surface; 
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sttifree ;  that  im  figaie  is  goferaed-  by  •ftheif  trmo^ 
vnbf  aot  iheir  positaoas ;  that  the  materkk  Which* 
once  formed  it,  have  been  carried  off  irregcdady^ ' 
and,  iof  aught  we  can  seoi  capiicipa$ly;  hMoe  the 
fottn  of  the  ftaifaee  le/i  mmt  be  irregalar  and  di^* 
venified)  and  socb  we  find  its 

To  illnsteate  thii,  I^^dmpare  the  Area  of  AntrinVj  * 
ia  its  early  state,  *to  a  Tsst  ti^let  or  block  of  stra«'' 
tified  marble,  upon  which  a  mighty' operator  has 
been  set  at  work  to  form  in  bass^refief  our  pr£senl 
smrfkce.  '»  -  ^ . 

'According  to  this  idea; 'bur  prdminenc^^,  of *wbat-'' 
ever  size,  are  undisturbed  parts^  of  the  origin^ 
bhckf  while  the  materials,  that  once^filfed^'the  hdl- 
lows  and  cavities,  have  all  vanished  (as  in  otir  ^ 
diminutive  bass-reUefii)  under  the  hand  of  the' dpe^*^ 
rator.  ;    r.   .  ,  ^ 

Our  mountains,  in  thiis  poifit  Of  view^  aire  hd  * 
longer  to  be  considered  as  the  stupendous  'fabrij^s 
of  a  mighty  agent ;  we  must  look  upon  Knockhii^ ' 
Sttmish^  DhvtSf  Kc.  inerely  as  tlie  scattered  rem- 
iiants  of  a  diminished  world,  whose  uniform  sub- 
stance once  reached  beyond   their  summits,^  sihcf  ' 
we  know  not  how  far. 

'  Let'  us  how  see  what  are  the  facts^  by  which 

these  wild   positions   arc  upheld;    what   are   the 

r  appearancei, 
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Ilk*  tbiiWoc^^  in»rtdy9rtQ^«Ui^M«4M»dii^: 
dien  deeply  engraved  WQD^s.  vJbeMiWiMctMiOM 
tre  i«raied>  wd  yoiWi|»ft» ;  Iftt  rfffiWiigt  ia 
both  caics  *hi»  tiftciiliiiAftl  •^g^^a    ^f  Jiriiich  ftbav  ata 

ofi  dtt^dm.aC  ^f^#l«fiMi(»ii«  ii4  tdivl  «««  4lw 
abruptioo,  wbeie  (he  pUut^  of  the  itratQin,  iwm 
96a|iii«k«()  fwctbcori  .mil  fMtfw  *wv  ^!"^  *^  )°^ 

.  Oidd.a  iMfe  MiBunM  dffP9{»tia«  ^  iiron  jof. 
lll«j>«W«Pt  ^p  f)f .  tfie#oiMi||r  of  4^Ut^^  alnwt 

strata,  of  vhfcb  it  is  CQii^)08e4|  bassetiog,  Uu( 
is»  po9i(Pf  tP  tl)(;  iwcfiK^  jji  Jt)ie  r^tOipeal  dime- 
♦ippftf  th^jRl^ci*  yhpw  |lwy,rpf4^  jfte^prfiice 
OB  their  ^ides. 

Nj»tw«;,  Wp4ly  di^clwpg  b^  cpn^tmcUoxi  qf  4it* 
iPriiii,  of|ei|  shews  ihesf  facts  of  bmelf  i#  niw-r 
bf  rless  in^Unces,  ;^ld  9^)^e  the  r^iyiov^  s4  ^  im-r  ' 
terials  has  been  abrupt,  sp  as  to  loare  ^  prrci|^?| 
which  occars  often,  the  whole  arrangement  is  laid 
bar^y  as  on  the  perpendicular  sid^  of  the  iparble., 

block 
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Ubeb  I  tmttfiiim  it  ta^,  f$fi  H^t  «f«  tte  'toli^ 
iafdIeB  liMtfg.ow  JNttkiM  MM,  few  itmtMk6$^^' 
the  AfUrim  block  ? 

Bvea  i^vhore  |l  gvftsirf  ^Weflng  ccmMb  iii«  ar*    - 
mngeifitfiit  feenMilif,  vt«  tre  0ai«  to  £nd  d^  strttii ' 
ki  thete  fftciiliMft)  eoovir,  wherg^ei'  «^  iMi^  be-' 
6MHM  t0  fodk'foif «lwii. 

Vbe  rimipiion  'liiMl  MMOiw  0f  vM  Afttrim  MHUi ' 
isiM  dutl0iflcko»  lii^ddeiof  6ar  fattk  aldtte ;  tfhe' 
sdHtniti  ol*  doiw  0f  .«wii'  Iwg  ridged  Hate  often' 
die  abmptioM  of  ouv  stmtfe  curioMly  marked  upoir 
them,  like  to  many  steps  of  sunn;  see  tfife  |yrofS4^' 
of  lbs  lid^e  «f  €r$($^^mm^y'tik€tktii^{(f^w  ^ve^ 
tfiiles  dlrtauBQ  intk  tlie'weitr 

Our  mountains  MriffaMs,'!  hatetlM,  n^iie  not' 
/ermeiy  b«r  f0t  MilM;'  no«  eontttmeted  ft  Ae'' 
pkeea  iriiena  «*  ftnd  iHeitty;  bM  Ae  trregiftter  M^ 
nuts  of  M  mlgbi^  blod^  Ae  pmM  tt  lAieb  once 
coiitig«o«s  to  tkMi  -batd  beeh  tompfetisly  earrfedl 
away. 

Let  us  examine  some  pf  oor  AfUrm  mpwatBims^' 

Will  it  be  said  that  KnockUid,  composted  of  thiw 
great  sti^ta,  a  schistose^  a  calcareous,  and  a  basal" 
tk^  Mtes  constmcfted'  of  these  materiats,  and  shaped 
into-tbte  segttfent  of  a  sphisre^  as  it  now  stands 
sdliHtty* 

Be 
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.  ^Be.it  r]|^««^eB0di  that  the  middle  :iiiMiUiin  (the 
€#lfi^^|il^bflM8  uad^niikbk^sNkrhiof  hwing  been 
formeci  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thi^  stralwa  hj  its.  rectiliQeai  pkne  (as  if  in 
&e  hands  of  a  matlieniatioian  cQttifig  off  aspheri-* 
cal,  s^gijsept)  jpiurLs  m  secu^n  with  the  sarfiica .  on 
the  whole  contour  of  the  aiotmlain;  iniBsistible 
pvool^ .  tliat  i^t  was  oa^  c^tiiHHld  fiirther  in  ereiy 
dieectioD)  even  if -.we  bad  not  found  it  again  at  Ant- 
mcy^  and  its  Ticinity^  tbei  only  poinis^-in  which^  fsMi 
the  inclination  <^  this  plane>  it  couki  caich  our. 
present  sor&ce.  . 

What  }s  S^rm'^f  a.  round  bnnlBioek,  fonned  by 
an  accumulation  of  r^dilintat  basaltie  strata,  of 
steady  pftralhAis^i,.  (s^e  tbetjviewt) 

Was  this  moauuin„'  S9  coiii|toiODs  ovei  all  Jn- 
ttni^,  forbad. by  kea0ii\g  plfciUliir  pontim&  of  ba- 
saltic^ Uczt%,  vigpn,  «ajch  othei^  until-  it  attained  its 
prMtnt  sti)peii4ou0  j^f^ght?'— «iii.npenitioii  sianlar 
to  that  of  old,  in  which  the  giants  failed. 

*«  Ter  sun^coiiata  imponere  Pelion  Ossam, 

**' Scilicet  &tqut  Ossa  ftondosuni  imohere  Olympum, 

.  Or^  sluill  wp  Bifppo^  that  tins,  mountain,  ooua* 
posed  of  the^verj^  89^.nie  oiaterials  with  the  rest  of 
Antnm^  and  arranged  in  precisely  the  same  man- 

,  i  ner. 
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«ef>  WsWce  included  iti  the  vast  block,  and  left 
m  ha  present  4bmi  by^the  removal  of  the  contigu- 
o«s  materiakr 

The  mountain  Lurgaidon,  in  th^  Glyrmes,  is 
more  beautiful,  as  a  bold  perpendicular  facade, 
sufrrounding  its  flat  summit,  shews  the  nature  and 
ar^ngement  of  its  strata  more  distinctly. 

'  Descending  Mm  our  mountains,  I  come  to  Hie 
singular  hummock  of  Dunmull,  also  surrbunded  by 
m  perpendicular  fafade,  disclosing  the  two  strata, 
of  which  it  is  formed,  a  columnar  and  an  irregular 
prismatic,  the  two  varieties  of  basalt,  of  which 
in  aftemate  strata  the  long  ridge  on  the  top  of 
which  Dtmmull  stands,  the  parallel  ridge  termi- 
nating'at  Pleskin,  and*  the  whole  intermediate 
country  was  formed. 

•  Vft  apply  tMe  saine  reasoning  to  shew,  that  Lur- 
gaidon  and  VmmuK  are  not  solitary  erections, 
but  were  once  parts  df  *the  vast  mass,  in  materials 
and  arrangement  precisely  the  same  with  them- 
selves. 

Similar  hummocks,  generally  in  elevated  situ- . 
ations,  and  always  stratified,  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  surface  of  Antrim ;  yet  this  regular  stratifi- 
cation on  the  summits  of  hills  is  so  incompatible 
with*  received  theories,  that  its  existence  has  been 
denied.' 

For, 


«iiof»  fi>r  thff  }i|Mr  |746»  **  Mcb  MMited  voaato 
must  have  been  elevated  in  the  dif^efeiMr  of  m 
axis,  perpcmdie^l^  to  ihe  IpaifzcKlf  » tlmg  neprij 
ioipossible."* 

When  I  compared  tibe  opi$|;aUop8|  performed  OQ 
tbe  sarface  of  Jfitrim^  to  tl|e  eng^ratiaga  on  « 
marble  ublet,  I  aaid^  porm^  .fbe  pamVel, 
that  tihe  materials,  wbich  ^n^s  fiU^d  iN  pmiidf, 
bad  in  both  caaes  yanisl^ed  irador  tbie»  band  oE  4i« 
Operator* 

Let  u»  establish  tbt9  cnrioiif  fapt. 

Assnming^  that  the  limeilooe  atmtufliy  fiuatting 
a  circular  section  round  irm<3U9i4»  waaoow  co%» 
tinuous  90  far  a9  4rdmoyr  w^d  B^M^piffi  what  baa 
become  of  snob  a  mass  of  niafccfaiia^  oiit  a*  paiv 
ticl«  of  Umeatoi^e  nibble  to  be  9^  witb  oi  the  in- 
terval between  KnoMaU  and  Jrdfifpy^  the^  (im 
points,  where  tbe  stratum  isMMimed  after  hanas 
lost  it$  intermediate  part*. 

In  like  manner  a  similar  stratum,  basaeting  fiu 
up  on  ^b^  nprth-eastcHTO  fftce  of  Cap€-hiU  (above  the 
villa  called  the  Thcone>  §^4  lo^t  in  ihe  valley  be* 
tvv^en  Cavt'hill  andl  ^^  bill  of  C^rmmu^  ii  twm^  ' 
on  the  soutb-eastern  la^eof  tbe  letter  biU  ft  Utde  • 
lower,  (>ut  in  the  direct  com^e  of  ito  lecfjIiaeiAplaiBe, 

Who,  ttiat  traces  tbe  steady  courae.of  thu|  nsduM^  - 
tqrbpd  stratum,  for  many  miles  on  the  hce  of  the 

bills 


hlH^  9Mr(h  aful  famfa^  can  doubt  tb^  ii  waa  maa 
<4l»il^  g«itiwipn», .  ^btfU  H#  faf  ades  and  quarries  on 
ifa^  two  faUla  wf f^  ome  fionneoed,  aod  Uiat  tb^ 
^' Vf  bjT  ^lif^b  ^">9  B'PW  yasa  from  Beffasi  u>  2>9»-: 
pbfpatmkf  ia  of  fosttrior  formatiosy  ,  ea<^airated 
iMfi]r  iumdr^d  &et,de|9p  ihrougb  (tha  camiouma^ 
l]#9fjUic  iui4  cakareona  fitsata»  and  die  0ioi«  irre^ 
gillfur  Material^  i^on  which  tbey  vested  ? . 
.  I9  41^  eaif  i]^  aUEliMny  befaiB  it  waa  dis* 
tHrbei^  cQBiinnMig  froaa  hiU  10  hm,  atretched  like? 
a  saof  over  Hm  iotegneent  cepotry  atMi  the  jtoimV 
by  which  we  now  Hdawh 

Aiff  tbeif  aay  reaaQaisa  of  ftbU  vaat  ma^a  left} 
ax^  eakareoHs  rabble  acattca^d  over  the  valley  ? — f 
iil^.ii.|4«tiol#i  thenMll  btoken  wUte  lieie^ionea. 
flftta^d  biita  im  fH^  fflpm  ibe  foot  of  the  faipwle^ 
or  ^fiBf^mk'  A»  rest  of  the  laateriabi  haire  nih 
FjiMibed,     . 

Th$.  ^aiie  ia  the  sane  ie  every  valley  throng^; 
Antrim^  whether  it  b#  wide^  aod  tbe  d^rupted 
parta  of  the  atrata  remote  ficom  eaish  others  ^or 
wbetheSf  aa  iaour-  northern  fii^ades,  it  be  »  merp; 
chaanit  with  the  edgpa  of  the  opposite  atrata  so 
Mar«  aa  ufpn  ioapectiou  to  proclaim  their  former. 
iwiaii. 

Where  there  ia  00  vaUey,  but  sierdy  a  perpen- 
f^ipllbHt.  jprfMripice,  aoch  as  lines  two  thirds  of  the 

coast 
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coast  oF  Antrim^  from  Porirush  to  Mfyeastk^  the 
materials  of  the  strata,  which  obnously  once  pro- 
jected hrther  north,  are  all  carried  off;  and  I 
boldly  say  that,  after  repeated  exandnation  of 
that  whole  line  of  coast,  I  aeFcr  met -with  the 
debris  of  an  npper  stratam,  except  close  tathe 
Giant's  Causeway,  on  each  side  of  which  some 
lai^e  spherical  masses  are  fontidj  obTioosty  •  be- 
longing to  the  stratam,  whidh  imitiediately  rests  on 
the  neat  colomnar  one,  of  a  ptojecung  part  of 
which  the  causeway  is  formed,  the  materials  onee 
incambcnt  on  it  having  been  carried  off. 

I  shall  here  probably  be  told,  that  the  mrns 
lying  in  many  places  at  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
eipice^  called  by  Mr.  fVkiiekursi  ^  un  swfid  wreck 
0/  ike  taTMqutaus  glohe^^  are  the  remnants  of  what 
foil  from  the  precipice  above;  and  the  wild  frag- 
ments scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  fafade,  when 
its  profile  is  viewed  from  the  east  side  of  Pleskin^ 
will  probably  be  quoted  on  me. 

I  well  know  Ae  capricious  irregularity  exhibited 
in  such  terrific  grat^deur,  and  have  carefoUy  ex- 
amined eveiy  rude  prominence,  composing  the 
dreadful  scene,  and  find  them  ally  of  whatever 
form,  tp  be  undisturbed  parts  of  the  original 
block,  stratified  like  it,  widi  the  strata  in  both  of 

shnilar 
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^fimiiar  incliiiMioiii  and  the  diarupied  parts  pokiC- 
ing  towards  each  o^r. 

I  am  aware  I  have  pressed  this  point  widi  tedious 
minatenessi  but  the  paradoxical  position  I  am  sup- 
porting, to  wit,  that  the  present  surfece  of  jinh'hn 
is  mnch  lower  than  it  was  at  a  former  period,  tnrns 
entirely  on  the  disruption  of  its  strata,  and  the 
complete  remotal  of  the  materials* 

I  shall  add  bqt  one  fact  more,  which  bears  npon 
both  points.  The  bills  or  mountains  surrounding 
the  district,  caUed  the  &tndy  Bntes,  are  all  stra- 
t;(ied  basalt,  their  form,  that  of  all  other  basalt 
)itlh,  sloping  gradoaily  at  one  side,  and  more  sud- 
denly abrupted  at  tlie  other;  while,  in  the  lower 
area,  the  basalt  has  vanished,  a  sort  of  reddish  por- 
phyry alone  is  to  be  met  with,  and  the  nmnerous 
fittle  hills,  scattered  over  tbe  district,  are,  every  ono 
without  exception,  correct  segnrents  of  spheres. 

The  form  of  our  surface,  and  the  shapes  of  oar 
hills,  depend  more  than  we  are  aware  of' on  the 
material  composing  them,  a  change  of  materials 
generally  producing  hills  of  a  different  figure ;  a 
subject  of  much  cariosity,  but  not  acbpted  to  a 
statistical  survey, 

1  have  said,  that  the  materials  have  been  carried 
oflT,  not  only  from  our  bollows  and  talfies,  but  even 

Q  from 
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from  the  tops  of  our  hills  and.  mounlaias^  nuany  of 
which  bear  irresistible  mark^  of  l^ayiog  b^eti  once 
bigher  than  they  q.re  at  present. 

I  cQuld  produce  ipai)y  proofs  frqoi  other  cpua- 
(riesy  and  even  from  our  own  neighbopring  moqa- 
tains  of  Dpwn  and  Derfj/;  but  I  ^tp  limited  to  Jn- 
triin^  ^nd  not  at  ^  lo^ 

The  mouotaip  Qrogluin^  some  miles  south  from 
JSnocklaid,  is  put  across  aea^  its  summit  by  the 
plane  of  a  gr^a(  limestqne  stratum,  leaving  abpre 
\t  ^  lump  or  bpn^mock  of  b^sf^t. 

Thin  cqul4  nqt  have  been  original  /qniutfioUf 
nor  the  effect  of  convulsion,  as  the  white  lim^ 
^tone  st^t^im  continues  its  rec^ilin^  coprse  all 
|be  way  to  Corkey^ 

Croghan  mqst,  like  tl^e  ot|ier  mquutains  on  the 
east  of  Antrim,  haye  hs^d  ap  accumulation  of  b§- 
saltjc  str?ita|  resting  on  the  limestone,  and  of  wbi^h 
accumulation  the  humipock  I  mentjon  is  ^11  that 
remains, 

M^Aris  Castl^f  on  ^he  tqp  of  th0  fajf^de  at  Cave- 
hill,  is  the  last  remnant  of  a  stratum,  that  once, 
no  doubt,  extended  like  those  it  rests  upon,  but 
which  lias  been  all  parried  off^  es^cept  the  pittanpe 
J  mention. 

Thp  gigaptic  pillars  at  Fair-hea^f  wbpse  summits 
/ise  550  feet  ^bove  the  level  of  th^  sea  immedi- 
ately 


atcly  belot^,  sliew  filairily,  that  the  pfefiedt  irregu- 
lar line  of  sdrfac^  is  not  the  driginsil  termination 
of  the  colonnade,  biit  that  it  must  otice  have 
reiiched  tiiudU  higliei'^ 

While  the  fa9dcle  Hi  B^tigare,  !io««^  Conlpo^ed  of 
Ml  strata/ and  threes  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high, 
ohce  consistefl  of  iuteeh,  fot  we  can  trace  5i> 
ihore  ftom  their  emersion,  Until  in  their  approach 
to  the  facade  riiey  are  cut  short  before  they 
reach  it ;  wiiereais,  bad  they  been  sufFerec^  like  ' 
those  t>eIow  theid,  to  reach  the  facade,  as  they 
once  did,  they  would  have  added  one  hundifed  and 
fifty  feet  to  its  height. 

This  curious  topic,  the  diitiiniltlon  of  dur  surface, 
with  'th^  tdtal  loss  of  the  materials  that  composed 
it,  I  have  discussed  more  generally  in  a  letter  to 
my  friend  Dr.  Ddiy  (then  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society)  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac-' 
tions  for  the  year  1908^   vol.  98. 

Some  months  afterwards,  a  scientific  friend, 
transmitted  me  a  paper,  witten  by  a  Mr.  Farej/f 
and  published  in  a  philosophical  magazine. 

Mr.  Farej/  comments  on  my  memoir  in  a  very 
flattering  manner,  and  exults  in  finding,  that  a 
gentlemah,  who  had  not  met  with  his  essay  on 
the  same  subject,  had^  from  facts  in  another 
country^    drawn   conclusions   similar  to  those    he 

himself 
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liimself  bad  de.duced  from  the  arraogeaaentSy  po- 
sitionsy  and  abruptions  of  the  strata  in  different  parts 
of  England, 

My  friend,  indeed,  considered  me  aa  more  pni- 
-^ent  than  Mr.  Farey ;  for,  while  I  do  not  presume 
even  to  conjecture  as  to  tli^  agents,  by  which  these 
mighty  operations  have  been  executed^  contenting 
myself  with  establishing  the  facts,  Mr.  Farey  goes 
further,  and  supposes,  that  one  of  the  dimiuutivq^ 
and  newly-discovered  planets  has,  in  some  of  its 
revolutions  come  so  near  to  our  globe,  as  to  have 
changed  the  direction  of  gravitation,  and,  in  iu 
rapid,  progress  close  to  our  surface,  to  have  carried 
off  tlie  materials  we  now  miss. 

W.  mCHARDSOK. 
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You  inform  me,  timt  suaagqrs  comiag  to  see  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  and  the  other  natoral  woodersi 
which  the  county  of  Antrim  exhibits  in  such  pro-» 
fusion,  are  often  at  a  loes  where  to  find  many  of 
them,  and  you  think  the  atatiadcal  survey  of  the 
county  should  point  out  wliat  the  most  prominent 
curiosities  of  the  country  are^  and  by  what  roads 
strangers  can  best  get  access  to  them* 

You  therefore  request  from  me  a  sort  of  IHnerary^ 
stating  what  are  jihe  roads  I  advise  the  curious  strsn* 
^er  to  pursue,  by  which  the  objects  worthy  of  his 

attentipn 
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attentioD  may  be  best  approacbedi  and  tUat  I  ivfil 
enumerate  those  I  recommend  to  his  noGce. 

In  complying  with  your  request,  I  shall  limit  my- 
self to  suclvC^bjeotS'  as  ate  peculiar  to  AtUnm^  and 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  county  of  Ireland  ; 
these  I  consider  a^  of  four  separate  descriptions. 

1st.  Basalt,  arranged  in  beautiful  colonnades^ 
the  pillars  formed  of  prismatic  joints,  executed 
with  extreme  neatness. 

2d.  Whyn-dykeSy  those  jtUpendous  walls,  which^ 
issuing  from  the  interior  of  jJntintn,  and  diverging 
in  all  directions,  ard-  Crst  discolored  on  the  coast, 
where  they  cut  through  the  precipices,  lining  it^ 
and  bury  themselves  iii  the  sea,  witliout  any  great 
intermissions,  for  a  length  of  near  sixty  Irish  miles. 

3d.  Basaltic  hummocksy  generally  stratified,  scat- 
tered over  ttie  whole  foce  of  Antrim,  and  of  afi 
magnit^ides,  from  the  gigitntic  mountain  down  ta 
the  most  dimimitire  hillock. 

4th.  The  arrat)gement  and  aflternatfotrs  of  our 
strata,  so  happily  disclosed  in  Antrim,  as  to  enable 
us  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
than  she  has  sulfered  to  be  done  in  any  other 
country. 

You  compJaiiiy  thait  strafrgefs  have  not  precise  di- 
rections; I  complain  of  the  absurdity  of  many  of 
these  strangers,  who,  coming  from  great  distances  to 

see 
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3ee  curious  operations  of  uature,  so  limit  themselves 
in  time  as  to  be  able  to  examine  but  few  of  them, 
and^  when  told  of  others,  perhaps  still  more  curious^ 
they  lament,  that  their  arrangements  are  made  and 
they  mtst  return. 

The  Itinerarjf  you  call  for  will  put  an  end  io 
these  complaints;  the  stranger  will  liave  his  ob- 
jects ppinted  out  ^o  him,  and,  from  their  number 
and  variety  will  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  him* 
self  time  to  ^tisfy  bis  curiosity  \  and,  as  he  has 
always  ip  his  poyvier  to  shorten  his  tour,  lie  will 
))e  wrong  to  pu|  it  out  of  bis  power  to  Icngthai  it, 
should  the  remaining  objecu  propsise  hipi  further 
gratification. 

Commencing  his  tour,  there  are  two  points  or 
stations,  between  which  he  must  chuse,  Cderaine 
and  Bushmills^  and  he  will  probably  be  influenced 
in  his  choice  by  the  starte  of  i^ccommodation.  to 
be  afforded  at  the  tim^  of  liis  visit, 

Bushmills,  cseteris  paribus,  is  decidedly  prefer*- 
fkble,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  most  import* 
^nt  object^  and  several  strangers  have  of  late  given 
me  good  report  of  their  accommodation  at  Gambit*^ 
New  inn,  where  they  tell  me  they  found  much 
room,  and  more  comfort  than  they  expected. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  from  which  of  these 
pqints  the  stranger  ^ets  out*    The  circle  comprigi- 

handing 
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bending  ibe  cttrioai  bbjeett,  conUtned  betwem  tbe 
Bush  and  the  Bmn^  remmins  the  same,  no  matter 
where  it  is  first  encountered,  I  shall  suppose  from 
Coleraine. 

Proceeding  due  east  for  a  mile  and  a  hair,  the 
stranger  is  to  turn  to  the  left,  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  by  the  road  to  BaUyhgan ;  here,  close  to 
the  road,  just  opposite  to  the  little  villa,  once  oc« 
cupied,  and  still  owned  by  my  friend  Hugh  LyU^ 
Esq.  is  the  quarry,  or  opening  of  the  stratum, 
where  many  of  the  cavities,  of  which  the  basalt 
there  is  full,  stiU  contain  fresh  water,  as  no  doubt 
they  all  once  did. 

This  curious  fact,  which  I  have  shewn  to  many, 
has  been  positively  denied,  as  totally  subversive  of 
the  theory,  which  supposes  all  basak  to  have  been 
once  fluid  lava. 

Of  this  point  every  one  may  satisfy  themselves^ 
and  with  the  more  ease  if  the  quarry  happens  to  be 
wrought  at  the  time. 

Proceeding  due  north  to  BaUywHJan  church,  the 
bold  ridge  of  hill  on  the  right  hand  displays,  the 
whole  way,  the  columnar  and  prismatic  edges  of  the 
parallel  strata,  by  the  accumulation  of  which  it  \s, 
formed. 

Turning  due  east  from  the  church,  in  half  a  mile 
we  arrive  at  the  beautiful  fsfade  of  Craigabutttf^ 

two 
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two  hundred   jirds  from  the  road»   on.  the  right 
hand. 

This  colonnade  is  formed  of  the  neatest  pillars 
we  have,  except  those  of  the  Giant^s  Causeway 
Itself,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  them. 

It  is  composed  of  two  strata,  the  lower  columnar, 
tlie  upper  of  that  variety  of  basalt  I  have  called  ir^ 
regular  prmnatic. 

As  much  of  the  northern  coast  and  country  is 
foraged  by  accumulations  of  these  two  varieties  of 
basalt,  alternating  with  each  other  in  parallel  strata, 
I  select  this  most  accessible  spot,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  stranger  to  a  few  geological  facts* 
always  attending  these  strata,  wherever  met  with 
together,  and  more  easily  ascertained  here  than  in 
any  othe/  place. 

The  grain  of  the  basalt  in  each  stratum  is  pre* 
cisely  the  same,  the.priaciple  of  their  construction 
totally  different;  the  columnar  formed  into  large 
articulated  pillars,  always  nearly  vertical;  the  other 
into  prisma  much  smaller,  not  articulated,  and 
with  their  axes  indifferent  to  all  positions,  and 
perpetually  changing  them,  as  at  CraiguhiUler,  on 
rhe  west  side,  they  incline  in  a  great  angle  to  the 
west,  and  on  the  east  side  to  the  east;  nor  are  they 
always  even  rectilineal,  but  frequently  undulate  in 
wavy  curves. 

n  Notwitlkstandinor 
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Not^tfasUDding  tllese  knpovtant  diflbrences, 
these  strata  here,  and  every  wliere  else,  pass  into 
each  other  pet-  sakuiH,  unA  tleir^r  per  gradus,  leav- 
ing the  line  of  detnttrbatidn  bet^e^n  them  (at  least 
when  viewed  from  toche  little  distance)  tolerably 
correct ;  and^  ia  the  transit  from  one  stratum  to  die 
ether,  tiie  solidity  Of  cdiitinility  <$f  the  material 
is  never  interrupted,  as  appears  by  bracks  passing 
direct  from  one  stratum  far  into  the  other. 

Another  curious  fact  i^  dot  to  be  passed  over^ 
that  these  strata  are  perfectly  solid,  uparobU  into 
ptiiacs  and  priama,  but  aetoalty  teparalti  only  by 
posterior  operation;  chiefly,  I  belieYte,  from  the 
cbiitraction  and  dilatatioi^  oe^c^tttoMd  by  different 
degreea  of  lifeat  and  cold. 

•  l*he  irregular  prismatic  indeed  'generally  re- 
iMriqs  solid,  and  that  the  colamMr  was  originally 
80  appears  froaa  tn^o  strong  hcH. 

The  hoiloWs  on  the  8«f  face  of  the  Giants  Cause- 
way hold  water  withont  leaking  $  and  the  pillars  at 
Fairhead  are  so  polidly  united  as  not  to  be  separated 
l>y  a  fall  of  200  feet 

I  shall  be  charged  with  having  dwelled  quite  too 
long  on  this  fa9ade  df  Craigahullcr ;  but  this  alter- 
nation of  str&ta  so  cotiipleady  displayed  there,  atld 
so  frequent  in  the  northern  part  of  AMrh%y  is  a 

common 
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common  basaltic  arrangement  tker  the  world,  though 
never  noticed  before,  and  a  fact  which,  when  care« 
fully  considered,  is  of  itself  subversive  of  every 
separate  theory  upon  original  formation. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Itoyal  Irish  Acttdemy 
I  have  traced  this  arrangement  in  most  basaltitf 
countries;  in  France^  in  Sicily^  in  the  north  of 
Itdfyy  at  Ardiun  in  the  isle  of  Muli;  and  every  per^ 
son,  who  has  visited  Sfaffk^  instantly  recognized 
the  exact  similitude  between  what  they  cail  th^ 
Sooff  covering  the  range  of  pillars  at  Staffs,  and 
the  irregular  prismatic  stratum  spread  over  the  co- 
lonnade at  Cr^igahuUer. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  castle  of  Dunluce,  cUri* 
ous  from  its  situation,  has  few  attractions  for  the 
naturalist; 

From  the  whole  road  to  BiUUntrmf^  we  see  the 
construction  of  the  bills  on  our  right  laid  before 
us  by  the  frequent  batseting  of  the  prismatic  and 
columnar  strata,  alternating  as  at  CraigahuUer, 
not  indeed  quite  so  well  laid  open,  never  having 
been  quarried  into. 

From  the  hill  above  BaUintray  we  see,  at  about 
five  miles  distance,  the  ridge  of  CroaghmorCj  of 
whose  outline  I  give  a  aketeh. 

Immediately  below  the  bridge  of  Bushmills,  the 
arrangement  of  the  strata,  of  which  our  country  is 

nipst 
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moat  buppily  laid  cfen  to  inspection  with  litUc 
trouble.  .  . 

The  piers  of  the  bridge  rest  upon  the  polygonal 
beads  of  a  columnar  stratuoii  while  the  river  Btish 
passes  down  through  an  opening  in  the  two  strata ; 
by  going  50  yards  down  the  western  bank  of  the 
Bush,  we  are  close  to  a  facade,  composed  of  two 
strata  like  CraigahuUer,  but  not  so  neat;  the  small 
pillars  of  the  irregular  prismatic  are  at  the  north 
end  of  the  range,  vertical  as  at  DunmuU ;  die  com- 
plete solidity  of  the  whole  mass  ascertained  by 
cracks,  the  great  pillars  of  the  lower  stratum  pass- 
ing into  tlie  smaller  perpendicular  prisms  of  the 
i^per,  as  an  uplifted  hand  separates  into  fingers. 

As  I  am  describing  a  circlei  I  now  turn  back  west 
to  Coleraine  by  the  great  road,  near  which  the  only 
important  objects  I  know  are  two  basaltic  hum- 
mocks. 
The  first  on  the  south  sid^,  near  Beardipille,  ele- 
vated above  the  plain ;  it  attracted  my  attention, 
when  .riding  with  my  friend,  Mr.  M'Naghten,  our 
knight  of  the  shire,  upon  whose  estate  it  lay. 

Mr.  M^Naghten  told  me  it  was  a  Danish  fort  i  I 
thought  it  a  basfk^tic  hammock ;  we  agreed  to  go 
and  see  whicii,  and  were  much  fimaaed  at  finding 
wc  were  both  right. 

The 
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The  little  circular  fa9ade  bad  been  lowered  some- 
how oil  the  western  side ;  the  damage  had  been  re- 
paired by  laying  two  rows  of  the  great  prisms^  with 
their  axes  horizontal,  in  the  breach. 

Tlie  round  form  of  the  Danish  fort^  or  (what  is 
more  likely)  the  Druidiad  monument^,  being  sorne^^ 
what  restored,  the  new  work  was  easily  distinguislied 
from  the  original  fagade,  the  axes  of  the  prisms  ia 
the  former  case  being  horizontal,  in  the  latter  rer* 
ttcal. 

The  hummock  of  DunmuU  lies  half  a  mile  more 
to  the  west,  and  about  a  quarter  north  from  the 
road. 

DunmuU  (mistaken  by  Dr.  Hamilton  for  an  old 
fort)  I  conuder  as  an  object  of  much  greater  curt- 
osity  than  the  Gianfs  Causavay  itself,  columnar 
and  prismatic  also,  though  its  gigantic  prisms  are 
deficient  in  neatness ;  yet  this  basaltic  cluiracter  b 
sufficiently  impressed  on  them.  But  in  a  geologi- 
cal point  of  view  Dunmull  opens  a  wide  field  for 
,  speculation,  when-  on  iu  towering  summit  we  look 
around  for  the  rest  of  the  strata,  on  whose  last  rem- 
nant we  stand. 

Proceeding  about  a  mile  west,  we  arrive  at  the 
point  we  set  out  from,  having  completed  our  circle. 

Portrush  is  equidistant  from  CoUraine  and  Busk- 
imOs,  five  miles  from  each.    This  delightful  liule 

peninsula 
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peninsula  abounds  ^with  facU  highly  interesting  to 
the  naturalist,  and  so  applicable  to  tlie  questions 
notv  agitated  by  geologists,  that,  just  before  I  was 
led  away  by  another  object,  I  had  promised  a  me- 
woh*,  in  which.  I  undertook  to  shew  the  insuffici- 
ency of  each  of  die  three  modem  theories,  the 
Volcayticy  the  ffuttonian^  and  the  Neptunian^  se- 
paratefyf  from  the  facts  exhibited  in  that  small 
pehlnsola.  « 

Humani  generis  mores  tibi  nosse  volenti 
Sufficii  tma  domus. 

I  diall  state  a  few  of  tliese  questions,  to  tempt 
the  envious  tourist  not  to  neglect  this  rich  spot,  so 
fttar  to  \Ara,  and  so  accessible  in  every  poiat. 

The  aqueous  pHgin  of  ^he  fine-grained  basalt  is 
iwtablisbed-  by  the  profusion  .of  marine  exuriee,  es- 
pepiatly  c^rilua  ammonis,  found  all  through  it 
~  The-' probability  ^hat  die  same  origin  may  be 
asetibed  4o  <itie  coarser  basalt,  from  their  simiiar 
arrattgement,  aY)d  stiti  more' from  their  passing  into 
each  other  without  interrupting  the  solidity  and 
oontWigfity  ^  (he  materiaL 

The  frequent  /changes  nature  makes  in  the  stile 
of  her  efHistruction,  varying  her  materials  and  their 
anangemeiit  every  hunted  yards,  at  -die  same 
^  time 
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time  preserving  a  uniform  inclination  through  the 
strata  tfo  diversified ;  whence  it  is  plain  no  convuU 
sion  took  place  on  this  peninsula. 

Tl^  strong  contrast  between  the  principles,  on 
frhich  the  opposite  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  cour 
strileted. 

The  western^  a  magnificent  range  of  rude  mas- 
sive columns,  80  feet  high,  to  the  exclusion  of 
strata. 

The  eastern,  an  accumulation  of  diminutive  strata, 
to  the  exclusion  of  pillars,  ' 

The  white  rocks,  a  mile  east  of  Portrush,  are 
well  worth  examining. 

A  beautiful  calcareous  facade,  half  a  mile  )ong, 
c^riciously  bollowejd  into  a  vast  number  of  magni- 
ficent c^ves,  all  differing  from  each  other* 

Here  we  are  disposed  to  ask  by  what  operatjo^ 
of  nature  were  so  many,  and  such  grand  excava- 
tions made  ? 

I  can  only  answer  negatively,  not  (as  often  supr 
posed)  by  the  breach  of  the  waves,  however  violent 
here;  for  we  must  ascribe  similar  effects  to  the  same 
cause ;  now,  though^the  majority  of  our  caves  be 
near  the  level  of  the  ocean,  Antrim  shews  similar 
caves  much  above  the  reach  of  the  sea,  as  at  Cus/iin^ 
dun,  andj  several  hundred  feet  above  it,  at^Cbv^- 
hiU. 
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At  these  rocks,  and  every  wliere  along  our  coas^ 
t!ie  naturalist  may  satisfy  himself,  tliat  neither  our 
basaltic,  nor  our  calcareous  rocks,  are  worn,  or  even 
baye  the  slightest  impression  made  upon  them  by 
the  most  violent  and  continued  breach  of  the  sea; 
our  rocks  are  only  acted  upon  by  aUriiion^  when 
the  waves  carry  with  them  loose  stones,  or  other 
moveable  materials ;  the  pure  water,  however  vkh 
lent  its  motion,  is  perfectly  harmless. 

We  now  pass  the  Bush  at  Bushmills^  to  examine 
the  Guinfs  Causeway  and  the  magnificent  pro* 
montory  of  Bertgore,  of  which  it  forms  a  most  di- 
minutive part. 

The  attention  of  the  naturalist  was  long  limited 
to  this  single  spot ;  when,  some  forty  years  ago^ 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  returning  from  tfie  continent, 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Desmarest's  sap- 
posed  discovery,  that  prismatic  and  columnar  ba- 
salt were  volcanic  productions,  ^nd  once  fluid  lava, 
perhaps  too  not  aware,  that  Mr.  Desmarest  had 
invented  this  theory  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
peaching the  chronology  of  Moses,  bis  lordship 
was  very  active  in  exploring  our  coast,  and  added 
tlie  magnificent  fa9ades  of  Bengore  to  the  curious, 
but  scanty  stock  we  then  possessed. 

Teu  or  twelve  yeari  ago,  I  took  up  the  natural 
history  of  the  basaltic   coast  of  Antrim  as  a  sore 

of 
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of  department,    and  added  much  to  the   list  of 
its  wonderful  productions. 

The  whi/n-cbfkcs  of  Bengore  are  all  of  my  dis-- 
CO  very. 

It  also  escaped  my  predecessors,  tliat  tlire  prO'* 
montory  was  a  fabric  of  consummate  regularity;  a 
complete  whohy  with  every  part  found  in  its  proper 
place,  so  soon  as  die  original  plan  of  arrangement 
is  understood ;  and  that  plan,  with  tlie  subsequent 
operations  of  nature,  better  displayed  here  than^ 
perhaps,  on  any  other  spot  in  the  world. 

Tiiese  three  objects-,  tht:  prismatic  and  cohimmr 
construction,  tlie  whyn-dykes,  and  the  arrange-' 
vient  of  the  strata,  I  shall  consider  distinctly  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  though  all  blended  to« 
gethe^  in  the  same  promontory. 

Of  the  adumnar  and  prismatic  basalt  so  much 
has  been  already  written,  that  i  shall  confine  my- 
self to  new  matter. 

Crj/staltizaii^my  has  been  supposed  the  process^ 
by  which  basalt  prisms  have  assumed  their  regular 
forms.  Mr.  Kiru:an  combats  this  opinion  ;  I  shall 
add  a  new  argument,  deduced  from  a  circumstance, 
belonging  to  perfect  pillars,  little  attended  to. 

From  the  angles  of  each  correct  prism   triangular 
1  pyramids, 
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pjtamids^  terminating  in  6harp  points,  arise,  em-* 
bracing  tlie  corresponding  angle  of  tlie  incumbent 
prism  sloped' away  to  receive  it;  but  the  surface 
of  this  section  is  curved;  bence^  every  perfect 
joint  of  a  pillar*' has  twice  as  many  curve  surfaces 
as  it  has  plain  sides,  exclusive  of  the'  two  spherical 
segments  of  its  bases. 

But  Abbe  Hauy  has  proved,  that  crystals  are 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  planes;  hence, 
in  a  crystal  so  formed  curve  surfaces  cannot  be 
found. 

"Careless  writers  have  said,  that  the  cavity,  or 
soclet  of  the  joints,  always  opens  upwards,  while 
the  convexity  of  the  corresponding  prism,  that  fits 
into  it,  points  downwards. 

But  this  is  a  misrepresentatibn  of  the  £3u:t, 
brought  forward  to  support  some  favourite  opinion 
oh  the  formation  of  these  curious  joints ;  for^  the 
concavity  and  convexity  point  upwards  indif^ 
ftrmLly^  and  we  often  meet  with  loose  joints,  both 
ends  of  which  are  concave,  and  of  otliers  both  con- 
vex. 

The  surface  of  the  Giant^sCauseway  has  been 
aptly  enough  compared  to  an  honeycomb ;  the  po<* 
lygons  of  each,  the  bases  of  prisms  completely 
filling  both  spaces. 

Yet 
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Yet  there  is  a  difference ;  the  bee,  as  if  knowing 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  hexagon  fill  space,' forms 
his  comb  of  regular  hexagonal  prisms. 

In  the  construction  of  the  GiantV  Causeway,  the 
limitation  is  laid  aside,  and  the  general  principle 
adopted,  that,  where  the  converging  angles  make 
exactly  four  right  ones,  space  is  filled. 

Hence,  though  the  prisms  of  the  Giant^s  Cause- 
way be  not  limited  to  the  hexagonal,  or  to  any 
figure,  and  tbougli  th^ir  angles  vary  in  magnitude, 
yet  by  making  the  unequal  angles,  meeting  in  a 
point,  amount  to  360  degrees,  the  space  is  com- 
pletely filledj^  as  appears  b^  the  hollows  on  the  suiw 
fetce  holding  water,    , 

It  has  be^n  s^d,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting system,  that,  where  basaltic  strata  are 
horizontal,  the  pillars  are  vertical,  but,  where  the 
strata  are  inclined,  the  pillars  bear  from  the 
perpendici]ilar. 

Perhaps  it  ought  tQ  be  so  ^  but  in  the  fa^^ades 
of  Bengore^  where  the  strata  are  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  the  pillars  are  vertical,  so  tha.t  we  iQea- 
syre  their  height  by  a  plumb  line^ 

Oi^r  basaltic  cQlumpa  ao  vary  from  each  other 
In  neatness  of  execution,  as  to  pass,  per  gradus, 
from  the  high  finishing  of  some  of  the  Bengore 
strata,  aqd  CraigahiUUr,  until  they  become  quite 

amoqphoua 
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amorphous;  yet. the  same  stratum  generally  pre- 
serves nearly  the  same  degree  of  perfection  or  im- 
perfection through  its  whole  extent. 

And  what  appear?  singular,  contiguous  strata, 
passing  ifito  each  othier  per  ssUiiim,  and  without 
interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  material,  differ 
totally  in  the  perfection  pf  their  pillars. 

Thifs  the  beaqtiful  range,  holding  the  upper 
place  at  PUskirij  ^her^ver  rpqiyi  is  left  for  ano^lier 
stratum,  on  the  northern  fis^ce,  s^nd  throogh  this 
hay  pf  Pqrtmoon,  always  paisses  into  a  stratum 
of  rude,  missive,  and  short  pillars,  90  ill  e^cuted 
as  to  h^  sometirpef  nearly  aiporphptjs. 

Fossils  may  graduate  into  eaph  pU^r  in  the  ca* 
biqec  of  th^  naturalist  j  hut  jp  Jnfrit^  ev^ry  change 
of  m^^en.alj  every  a^Itera^oq,  whether  in  the  as- 
s\)Qa^d  foriPf  or  in  the  stog^  iUelf^  pacing  into 
(^pother  pf  a  diffi^rent  spefies,  the  ^hapge  \s  al- 
ways per  saltumi  and  never  per  gradus. 

Whyn-dykes. 

On  the  subject  of  these  curious  walls,  which  have 
obtained  in  Scotland  the  name  of  dykt's  from  serv- 
ing often  as  fences,  and  from  their  material,  that 
of  whyif^  the  Gaelic  name  for  basalt,  I  published 
a  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 

Ac^deviy, 
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A^%i^^9  addrewi^  tp  toy  friend  tbe  biskap  of 

I  mu^t  rpfer  tbe  strap ger  to  tiiat  memoir^  oot  to 
poi^upy  tQQ  niDpb  oC  your  survey,  and  shall  limit 
myself  her^  tq  such  facte  as  had  escaped  me  iheuy 
and  to  such  others  as  subsequent  researches  have 
disGovpred. 

Antrim  sepias  the  fiative  country  of  whyn-dykes; 
its  whole  co^t  from  Peirtrusk  to  Belfast  being 
crosfkCd  by  them,  wbil^  th^re  are  very  few  iu  Dtmm, 
and  \  k>^QW  of  but  onp  in  4rmagK  and  one  in 
Derry^  |wo  or  thre^  loil^  east  from  Newtown  Lima- 
va4y:  it  crosi^  tlie  li^J^  rivi^  Curla/j  and  is 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Z^j/  Cakat^^s  hridgt. 

)n  thaffebiides^  and  in  tb^  (hkneyA,  whyn-rdykas 
are  coqpuQon;  and  since  tlie  p«fbU?ation  .of  Ih^  me- 
moir I  {petition  I  have  feceiv^d  fi^coiints  of  ibem 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  weie 
not  suspect^  to  exist. 

Your  *son,  Capujn  DqbpuFdievb  se^t  us  home 
an  account  of  many  he  saw  in  tl^e  Wcskm  IsUmds, 
Si.  Helena  is  full  of  wliyn-dykes,  of  terrific  gran- 
deur ;  and  I  was  much  amused  at  receiving  from ' 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  a  descrip- 
tion (^f  tlie  remnant  of  a  mighty  wall,  built  of  long 
prismatic  stones^  laid  /u>rizo7itally,  and  which  was  of 
vast  continuity;  no  doubt  a  whvn- dyke. 

As 
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As  these  uoaccouotable  prodactioos  of  nature 
have  excited  df  late  much  attention,  the  stranger 
willy  probably,  be  glad  to  be  told  where  he  is  to 
find  them.  I  shall  therefore  point  oat  a  feir  of 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  that 
he  may  not  be  led  out  of  his  way ;  seleeung  such 
as  afford  me'  an  opportcmi^  of  explaining  the 
singular  construcdoo  of  these  gigantic  walls. 

I  suppose  the  stranger  again  at  Bushmills^  and 
advise  him,  if  the  weather  permits,  to  secure  a 
boat  to  await  him  at  B^lUniray  or  Port  na  Baw^ 
the  safest  boat-harbours  on  that  wild  coast. 

Should  (he  vi^eaiber  be-  favourable,  he  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  our  magnificent 
colonnades  m  ftce,  and  to  infinitely  inore  advan- 
tage, than  by  peeping  from  the  summits  of  the 
projecting  points  at  the  opposite  sides  of  our  great 
amphitlieatres. 

As  the  roughness  of  our  sea  too  ofteh  deprives 
us  of  tliis  advantage,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  places 
accessible  'by  land. 

I  advise  him  to  proceed  first  to  Port  Cooan^ 
where  be  may  amuse  himself  examining  a  magnifi* 
cent  cave,  accessible  by  land  on  its  west  side,  and 
which  opens  also  through  the  rock  with  mOch 
grandeur  to  the  north,  where  at  all  times  of  the 
tide  a  boat  can  row  into  i(  a  considerable  way. 

But 
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Bat  the  real  object  of  curiosity  in  this  little  bay 
is  the  solitary  pyramidical  rock,  of  which  you  took 
so  accurate  a  view^    [See  plate.] 

The  bold  elevated  mass  is  stratified  basalt  like 
the  rest  of  the  coast;  while  the  ruios  of  a  beautiful 
whyn-dyke  are  attached  to  its  eastern  side,  se« 
parated  into  three  or  four  distinct  walls,  exhibiting 
their  construction,  by  horizontal  prisms,  in  a  more 
marked  manner  than  any  otlier  dyke  on  our  coast 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bold  rocky  promon^ 
tory,  perforated  by  tlie  cave,  are  the  remains  of 
another  dyke,  forming  the  side  of  the  little  boat* 
liarbour  at  Port  na  Baw^ 

These  two  dykes  are  very  instructive,  and  hap^ 
pily  more  instructive  than  any  others,  and  exactly 
on  a  convenient  rout  to  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

The  singular  construction  of  wliyn-dykes  was  first 
noticed  by  myself,  and  here  I  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  it. 

Most  of  our  dykes  are  built  of  horizontal  prisms, 
divisible  into  smaller  prisms  also  horizontal. 

I  must  distinguish  between  these  two,  and,  con- 
ceiving I  have  a  right  to  make  language  subser^ 
vient  to  the  purposes  of  science,  I  call  the  greater 
(that  is,  the  stones,  which  the  mason  would  have 
laid,  had  he  been  the  builder)   cemponeni  prisms, 

and 
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and  ttie  smaller,  into  wMoh  these  break,  censtUuent 
prisms. 

Now,  the  neatness  of  these  two  descriptions  of 
prisms^  is  very  different  in  different  dykes,  as  in 
the  two  now  under  our  eye^  for  the  component 
prisms  of  the  Fori  Caoan  djrke  are  singularly  neat, 
white  the  e<mstiimeni  are  very  imperfect;  but  the 
contrary  happens  in  the  F&rt  na  Baw  dyke ;  and 
the  same  character  is  preserved  in  each,  where  they 
both  cut  into  the  face  of  the  steep,  one  hundred 
yards  to  die  southward. 

I  catioot  omit  this  opportanity;  of  noticing  some 
curious  differences  in  the  internal  construction  of 
some  valrieties  of  basalt. 

Cdurmtar  and  prismaiic  basalt  has  but  one  prin- 
ciple of  construction,  Clie  external  vtttbie  form, 
which  we  admire  so  much;  break  the  neatest  prism, 
the  fracture  is  conchoidal^  no  trace  of  further  re* 
gularity. 

Tlie  basalt  of  wiiyn-dykes  has,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  a  double  principle  of  construction,  the 
visible  component^  and  internal  constituent. 

But  the  huge  prisms  of  tlie  Portrush  fine  basalt, 
with  marine  exuvia^,  break  into  somewhat  smaller, 
these  into  smaller  still,  and  so  on  until  the  ulti* 
mate  prisnds  are  often  not  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

In 
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\xt  all  the  gradations  in  the  tno  halt  variet'res  of 
basalt^  the  internal  prismatic  form  is  original^ 
sheviing  a  striking  difference  between  the  plain 
brown  side  of  the  prism,  and  the  irregular  blue 
fracture. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Gianfi  Causeway,  which 
ia^  cut  through  by  two  dykes,  the  first  a  small  one, 
wfaicb  shews  itself  in  but  two  spots,  cutting  down 
ftom  like  top  of  the  precrpice,  then  lost,  and  then 
appearing  again  below  among  the  prisms,  giving 
an  opportunity  to  the  curious  of  discussing  the 
questiotr,  whether  £he  ^ke,  or  the  assemblage  of 
prrsiKis,  was'  frrst  formed. 

The  second  dyke  is  seen  in  but  one  poiot,  the 
place  where  the  causeway  seems  to  issue  from  the 
foot  of  the  precipice. 

It  i»  astonishing,  how,  in  so  critical  and  acces- 
sible a  spot,  this  dyke  should  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  so  many,  who  have  given  descriptions 
of  th^  Gtanfs  Causeway. 

This  dyke  seems  to  have  but  one  principle  of 
construction,  breaking  into  small  prisms  exactly 
similar  to  the  constituent  prbms  of  the  Port  na 
Baw  dyke. 

In  the  bay  called  Port  Noffer^  bounded  by  the 

Giant's  Causeway  on  the  west  side,  three  whyn- 

K  dykes 
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dykes  cut  down  through  the  precipice  from  itt 
summit,  and  run  into  the  sea  across  the  beach. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  is  of- 
fered of  examining  the  surface  of  these  dykes,  as 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  beach. 

I  should  be  led  too  far,  if  I  went  into  their 
particularities,  for  no  two  (dykes  exactly  resemble 
each  other;  one  of  these  has  a  reveiement^  that 
is,  an  outside  lining  of  a  different  basalt,  like  some 
of  the  dykes  in  Belfieist  lough. 

I  give  a  small  view  of  the  next  dyke,  at  Ro^ 
vinvalleyf  which  makes  the  eastern  point  of  the 
crescent,  of  which  the  Giant^s  Causeway  forms  the 
western. 

This  dyke  (as  we  see)  cuts  down  from  the  summit 
of  the  precipice  to  the  water,  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  It  is  accessible  only  from  the 
sea,  and  we  tliere  perceive  it  of  continuous  so* 
lidity  with  the  main  rock,  through  which  it  pursues 
its  vertical  course. 

After  plunging  into  very  deep  water,  the  dyke 

rises  again  some  twenty  yards  from  the  precipice, 

like  a  little  rocky  islet,  and  shews  (as  is  seen  in  the 

•drawing)    the    construction   to   be   of    horizontal 

prisms,  like  other  dykes. 

The  next  dyke  is  in  the  contiguous  bay,  called 
Part  na  Spagna^  from  being  the  place  wliere  one 

of 
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of  the  Spanish  Arawda  was  wrecked.  This  dyke 
(about  twelve  feet  broad)  cuts  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  precipice^  and  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  (so  long  as  the  fafade  is  perpendicular) 
its  horizontal  prisms  are  contrasted  with  the  vertical 
pillars  of  the  strata  it  cuts  through. 

This  dyke  is  lost  under  the  rubble  at  the  foot  of 
die  fafade,  but  again  resumed  on  the  beach,  and 
runs  into  the  sea  like  one  of  the  little  quays  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  ferry  boats. 

The  component  prisms  of  this  dyke  are  unusu- 
ally large,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  while  the 
constituent  are  of  the  common  size,  about  an  inch ; 
the. hardness  is  extreme  where  >yashed  by  the  sea, 
and  we  should  in  vain  have  attempted  to  break  the 
stone,  even  with  a  great  sledge,  }iad  we  not  for-* 
tttoately  the  aid  of  a  gentleman,  whom  my  friend 
Monsieur  Pictei,  in  his  tour,  calls  un  amateur 
r^bustei, 

I  mention  this  fact,  only  to  shew  the  different 
cohesions  of  the  parts  of  the  same  stones,  when 
acted  upon  by  a/r,  and  by  water ;  for  at  the  top 
of  the  precipice  tlie  cicerones  will,  when  desired, 
bring  an  handful  of  loose  constituent  prisms  from 
the  top  of  the  same  dyke. 

The  last  dyke  I  shall  mention  is  not  in  this 
course,  but  near  the  beautiful  villa  of  Seaport. 

It 
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It  ig  oblique  Md  undulMMiK  ^Q«  «(I|Miim  in  tiie 
vigaeile*)  ytt  outei  tbraugb^riaoola}  ttfiiia,  vhiob 
(u  Bomeiwes  liafipein  ma  dj/kei(j  bftw  «un1i  abMt 
four  feet  lower  oa  tbe  easbera  than  «n  thie  weUmn 
fide. 

I  bring  attention  upon  tihis  dyke,  aa  eafaifaitiiag 
a  ha^  that  must  be  highfycmbttrmsHng  to  ogsmago- 
nuis;  iiorizontal  strata^  ofosaed  ^liqiie^  bjr  a  aalid 
djdie. 

I'hey  have  to  tell  ««»  wbether  this  <iybe  be  prior 
or  posterior  to  Ae  strata  ii  cuts  ttocmgb. 

In  the  farmer  case,  a  aolid  wall,  letaiag  ao 
iri»Uquely,  must  lunre  fisikn  by  us  omn  ^migbt. 

In  tbe  latter,  if  a  cbasin,  to  b«  afteneavds  filled 
vp,  tbe  coniigupos  unsupported  atoUEa  aiust  haem 
dosed  upon  it. 

.  Nor  oould  tbe  dyke  and  the  fiiaiata  well  bate 
been  formed  together;  difS^ueDjtvsuistiea  of  basak^ 
and  the  interior  of  the  dyke  differing  from  its  edgoa, 
which  are  of  muoh  finer  bassdt,  forming  itself  into 
,  bttle  prisms,  or  rather  pynnmbu 

When,  then,  was  tliis  d^rke  made?     I  can  give 
no  other  answer  than  that  of    Cicero :    OmnU^us 
fere  in  rebusj  ffuutime  auicm  in  ph^sicis^  pad  3100 
sit,  quam  quid  sit,  facilius  diuerim. 

A  carious 

«  See  above,  Letter  U. 
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A  Gttnous  oineumgCfuice^  attending  wfaya-dykes, 
Iiad  ^eicaped  sue  when  I  fimt  publifihed  do  i^eir 
subject ;  tbey  paw  from  tli«  greatest  to  the  most 
diminutive  size  by  .gradation. 

Tbe  dyke  at  Gartness  in  Scotland  h  twenty-fbur 
;yards  bJQoad* 

TJ^  dyke  to  the  wefltvfard  of  Beifut,  the  piiii- 
oipai  -quariy  ftom  which  that  great  and  increasing 
lown  is  supplied  mth  atones  for  buiUing^  must  ht 
at  least  ten  yards. 

The  dyke  at  JBMjfcastie,  catted  tlie  great  gMr,  is 
very  wide^;  those  mom  to  the  westward  mo  £rom 
twelve  to  ten,  eighl^  aad  six  feet 

The  dyke  at  the  tead  of  the  Giant^s  Cajuevay, 
where  fairly  opened,  is  near  twenty  feet»  while  the 
smaller^  near  it,  is  scnreely  three. 

The  dyke  at  Porirusht  discovered  by  J>r.  Nope, 
ja  but  sixteen  odr  seventeen  inches;  and  a  very  cu- 
rious one,   with  most  diminutive  prisms,  on  the 
lop  of  Fmr^head;  just  ebo?e  Murlochy  about  tliir- 
teen. 

A  very  singular  dyke,  or  vein,  at  the  little  Horse- 
shoe harbour,  mnder  Pleskin,  scarcely  passes  three 
inches ;  yet,  in  that  small  breadth,  it  is  composed 
of  different  materials,  the  middle  part  red  jasper^ 
while  the  sides  are  basalt,    much  finer  than  the 

strata  they  cut  through. 

My 
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My  friend,  Dr.  Iktcy^  carried  a  Bpecimen  from 
this  dyke  to  the  museum  of  tlie  Royal  Institution.' 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Sktrrie  islands  abounds 
with  those  of  different  sizes,  still  smaller;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rocks,  as  we  approach 
Pqrtntsh  from  Dunluce  strand,  we  have  two,  one 
an  inch  and  an  half,  the  other  half  an  indi  broad. 

That  these  diminutive  veins  are  of  tiie  same  na- 
ture with  the  great  dykes,  I  infer  from  the  fol* 
lowing  reasons. 

The  longitudfinal  divisions,  common  in  the  great 
dykes,  are  found  often  in  the  smaller,  even  when 
not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Botb  great  and  sm&U  are  of  finer-grained  basalt 
than  that  ihey  cut  through. 

Th6  very  smallest  (for  instance,  the  half-inch  vMn 
at  PorfnisA)  shew  a  tendency  to  prismatic  con- 
struction, different  from  the  amorphous  basalt  in 
contact. 

If  complained  of  for  the  unreasonable  length, 
to  which  this  topic  has  led  me,  I  say,  in  my  jus* 
tification,  that  whyn-dykes  are  an  Antrim  produc- 
tion, which  nature  has  been  pleased  to  scatter  over 
our  county,  with  greater  profusion,  and  greater  va- 
riety, than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  othift  part  of 
the  world. 

In 
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In  tbe  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  tbe  year 
1808,  I  have  given  a  minute  account  of  tbe  ar- 
ADgement  of  the  strata,  of  which  Bengore  pro- 
montory is  formed,  with  the  subsequent  operations, 
which  they  shew  have  been  performed  on  tliem, 
and  the  strange  conclusions,  that  necessarily  follow 
from  these  facts. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  contract  the  subject 
M^to  a  compass  admissible  into  a  statistical  survey, 
and  then  shall  point  out  the  leading  facts  to  the 
notice  of  the  stranger,  that  from  these  he  may 
judge  of  the  validity  of  my  inferences,  and,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  form  new  ones  of  his  own. 

The  promontory  once  certaitdjf  consisted  of  ^£r. 
teen  strata,  and,  probably,  of  many  more ;  of  the 
si;ateen  we  can .  establish,  by  irresistible  evidence, 
tbe  loss  of  tbe  upper  six,  which  now  do  not  reach 
to  the  grand  fajade,  having  been  abrupted,  and 
carried  off  at  different  distances  from  the  preci- 
pice. 

The  ten  strata  we  have  left,  and  the  parts  that  still 
remain  of  the  six,  all  ascend  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  their 
planes  making  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  about 
seven  degrees;  of  cohrse,  as  the  promontory  ad- 
vances into  the  sea  due  north,  iu  strata  ascend, 

and 
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and  whcfD,  tunring  onr  faces  soaAwardi  we  tnce 
tliein  along  tlie  rctirmg  side  of  tbe  pramoiitoiy, 
they  dip,  and  finaHy  imanergt  beneath  the  tea; 
or,  Tirhich  is  the  same  thing,  if  we  trace  tbem  in- 
a  northerly  direction,  they  emerge^  and  ascend, 
ontrt  «x  are  cut  off  svccesiTely  before  riiey  reach 
the  precipice;  and  the  remainder  are  there  cut 
off  ai  cncty  and  form  the  magnificein  fa9ade. 

To  explain  ail  this,  I  shall  suppose  the  spec* 
lator  placed  in  a  boat,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
■liddie  pokit  of  the  promootory,  ifi  a  N.  N.  E.  £* 
rection,  as  wHt  enable  him  to  include  rn  his  mw 
the  Giants  Causewt^  and  tlfre  vocks  a  litde  east 
feoBi  the  old  easile  of  Dmnseveriekj  t^  extreme 
poinit  of  this  Iktte  systi^io^  aa  nature,  beyond  these 
poiwlsy  cbangea  her  stile  of  conslractioti,  fomer* 
ing  new  systems,  varying  both  her  materisb  and 
their  arrangement. 

li»  the  Transactiona  of  t\^  Ro^  IriskAc^tieimf^ 
for  the  year  1806,  I  have  given  a  detailed  ae* 
comit  of  the  several  sysleai%  of  whieh  the  nor- 
thern coast  of  Amtrim  is  composed  firom  PorPnuk 
to  Mivriaeh;  naivre  here,  as  I  beliei^  ever  tbe 
world,  forming  Iter  giciod  wk§le  by  the  accuiBW- 
latioo  of  s  namber  of  dinmifucive    parts   (which 

I  call 
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I  call  systems)  exhibiting  a  motley  patchwork^  a 
detail  of  these  several  parts,  or  systems^  forms 
the  geological  history  of  every  country.* 

Having 

*  I  here  sotjoia  an  extract  ffom  the  Memoir  abovcmentioned. 

*'  I  shall  proeeed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  nateriaSa  and 
arrangement  of  the  strata  in  an  extent  of  about  s'zt4>cn  miles  along 
oar  northern  coast,  where  they  are  most  happily  displayed,  and  hare 
not.  «  dr  aa  J  can  find,  been  examined  by  any  nataralist. 

I  begin  at  Murlogh,  four  miles  east  from  Bailycastle.  Here  the 
'precipiot  is  oompoied  of  alternate  strata  of  freestone  and  coal,  ioseiled 
lietween  mighty  strata  of  colomnar  basalt ;  the  contigooos  northern 
iaoa  of  FairhetA  consists  of  vast  basalt  pillars,  250  feet  long  each, 
«t's  N.  W.  side  alternate  strata  of  fretttone  and  coei 

The  precipioe  ii  ioterropted  a  little  at  Baltycastle,  and  idimedi* 
ately  rctomed  on  its  west  side;  a  stratum  of  jMim  Ixmeilone  firms 
tlie  baseband  is  covered  by  sooceoive  strata  of  takuiv  htuMlts  ;  Hit 
limestone  soon  disappears,  and  is  resumed  again  at  Kenbaan  with 
ajtemate  strata  of  baaalt  and  Ibiuitone  (sometimes  mixed)  over  It  ^ 
the  covering  of  the  limestone  stratum  now  cshaoges  to  an  alteration 
'  of  great  straU  of  columnar  basalt,  and  a  red  ochroos  substance,  no 
doulit,  decomposed  basalt. 

At  Carriciarede,  thb  arrangement  is  changed  into  a  solid  unstrati- 
iied  mass  q£ .eotumtiar  basalt,  230  (eat  high,  the  alternate  mass  1  have 
p«Md  be'ng  about  400 ;  above  this,  the  hill  or  mounUin  of  Knock- 
aoghy  is  composed  of  strata  of  columnar  basalt,  alternately  with 
another  species  of  basalt  (hitherto  unnoticed,  though  common  with 
us)  of  the  same  grain,  but  of  quite  diflereut  internal  cuostnictioo.  . 

Hm  coast  now  lowers  for  a  few  miles  to  the  castle  of  Dunseverick, 
near  which  the  bold  promontory  of  Benffure  projects  into  the  ocf-an, 
displaying  with  great  magnificence  the  various  strata,  ^  which  it  is 
composed. 

h  For 
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Having  placed  the  spectator  in  a  station,  whence 
lie  may  view  the  whole  facade  of  Bengore  io  front, 
the  first  circumstance,  that  probably  will  attract 
his  notice,  will  be  the  regular  ascent  of  all  the  strata 
from  the  places,  where  they  respectively  emerge 
from  the  sea>  until  tliey  culminate  \v^  the  middle, 
point  of  the  promontory. 

Or,  should  he  chuse  to  commence  with  the  point 
right  opposite  to  him,  where  the  strata  have  at- 
uined  their  greatest  height,  he  will  End  them  re- 
gularly dipping  OR  both  sides  until  they  sink  suc- 
cessively beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  spectator  will  probably  next  take  notice  of 
the  irregular  curve  line,  bounding  the  sur&ce  of  the 
facade.  He  will  perceive,  that  the  positions  of 
the  strata  are  not  affected  by  this  irregularity;  that 
the  hollows  are  formed  by  indentures  of  different 
depths,  cut  down  into  the  steady  mass  of  the 
strata ;  and  that  the  more  elevated  parts  are  formed 
by  the  accumulation  of  portions  of  new  strata^ 
with  their  planes  steadily  parallel  to  all  the  rest. 

Hoping 

Fur  many  miles  westward,  the  face  of  th«  rock  U  oompoaed  of 
strata  of  table  batnlt,  separated  from  each  other  byochrous  layers; 
tUs  arrangement  is  interrupted  at  Ihrnbtce,  for  about  a  aitle,  by  a 
precipice  of  stratified  white  limestone,  near  130  feet  high." 

Ti  •  >iSiieti9ns  of  the  Rayul  Irish  AttOem^  fmr  1 806. 
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'  Hoping  your  linoits  tirill  permit,  X  shall,  as  briefly 
as  possiblCi  run  over  the  several  strata  composing 
this  wonderful  promontory.  They  will  be  found  to 
furnish  irresistible  proof  of  the  position  I  have  laid 
down,  to  wit|  that  immense  quantities  of  materials 
have  been  carried  off  from  our  surface  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  what  is  left. 

Sit  Bengore  strata^  that  are  removed. 

Let  the  spect^itor  now  direct  his  eye  to  the 
fa^fade  east  from  th^  castle  of  Dunseoerick ;  \%  is 
composed  of  rude  columns,  about  sixty  feet  high. 

T|iis  colonnade,  with  a  much  smaller  red  ocbrous 
stratum  beneath  it,  passes  westward  horizontally, 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  until  they 
reach  the  angle  the  projecting  promontory  makes 
with  tb^  rectilineal  coast ;  the  two  strata  there  be- 
gin to  ascend  obliquely  along  the  fa9ade,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  great  columnar  one  has 
reached  the  summit,  which  it  occupies  at  the  fuU 
length  of  its  pillars,  in  the  little  bay  next  to 
Portmoon. 

When  this  first  stratum  reaches  Portmoon,  it  has 
lost  part;  its  pillars  are  shortened,  its  surface 
slopes  away  irregularly  until,    \n  the  south-west 

corner 
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corner  of  Portmooiiy  it  and  the  little  ochrous  stim- 
tum  below  it  vanish  entirely,  and  are  seen  no 
more ;  wlien  vanishing,  the  lower  surface  of  these 
strata  is'  two  hundred  feet  high. 

The  third  stratuoi  is  of  the  description.  I  call 
irregular  prismatic ;  it  is  about  si^ty  feet  thick ; 
its  upper  surface  runs  between  high  and  low- 
water  mark,  until  it  reaches  the  angle  of  tbe  pro- 
montory, where  it  emerges  entirely,  ascends  along 
tbe  fafade  hke  the  two  above  it ;  when  they  vanish, 
it  becomes  for  a  short  space  the  surface  stratum, 
and  soon  vanishes  entirely  also,  its  base  still  rec- 
tilineal, whife  its  surface  (the  part  acted  upon) 
is  scolloped  away. 

Though  this  stratum  be  sixty  feet  thick,  only  a 
few  feet  of  its  lower  edge  are  ever  seen  again. 

The  fourth  stratum  is  columnar,  tbe  pillars  se- 
ven feet  long,  and  not  neat,  though  small. 

The  ffth  stratum,  about  eight  feet  thick,  is 
ochrous. 

The  sixth  is  formed  of  coarse  rude  pillars,  about 
ten  feet  long. 

The  emersion  of  these  three  strata  I  had  long 
sought  for;  at  length,  two  years  ago,  the  Earl  of 
Siikirk  discovered  them  in  their  proper  place,  a 
little  soutli-east  from  Fortmoon. 

Tbe  spectator  will  trace  these  three  strata  ascend- 
ing 
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ing  together  along  the  fefade,  until  they  reach  the 
surface  near  the  cascade  in  tlie  N.  W.  comer  of 
Portmoon ;  there  they  vanish  in  the  air,  and  are 
lost  for  a  long  tiase. 

The  nrnrngmeni^  aseenti  and  disappearance^  at 
the  surface  of  these  six  strata,  are  happily  dis- 
j>layed  at  Fvriimonj  the  most  instructive  spot  on 
our  coast,  and  viewed  to  great  advantage  from  the 
Maiemosl  point  of  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cascade ;  this  point  (on  tlie  top  of  the  preci- 
pice) is  alivays  accessible,  and  so  happily  situated 
as  to  relieve  the  land  traveller  from  the  necessity  of 
descendiBg  the  steep. 

The  fourth^  fifths  and  sixth  strata,  thus  vanishing 
hcffe,'  are  seen  no  ^rnore  for  one  mile,  when  at  a 
very  critical  point  they  then  appear  on  the  top 
of  the  facade,  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the 
same  characteristic  marks  they  exhibited  at  Port- 
fftoon, 

FVom  this  point  (looking  westward)  they  are  seen 
frequently,  one,  two,  or  ail  of  them  (and  tome- 
thnes  a  stripe  of  the  tliird  stratum  crowning  them) 
appearing  in  a  desultory  way  until  we  reach  the  point 
above  the  causeway,  where  the  system  changes,  and 
a  new  arrangement  takes  place  quite  different  from 
the  former.  , 

Bengorc 
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Sengore  arata:, '  that  remain. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  permanent  strata,  wboae 
perpendicular  section  gives  tke  superb  fagades  of 
Bengore  at  present. 

The  seventh  is  composed  of  very  ne^  piUafs»  54 
feet  long  eacb^  it  forma  the  upper  range  at 
Pleskin,  and  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  coloiHuidea 
we  have. 

Thougli  I  call  this  stratum  permanent^  it  suQm 
a  partial  diminution  at  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  the  promontory,  where  it  is  lost  for  a  quarter  of 
a  mile*  . 

This  seventh  stratum  emergcfa  just  beyond  Port* 
moon,  ascends  along  the  face  of  the  precipice 
until  it  reaches  a  beautiful  convex  facade  near  the 
northern  point,  where  its  upper  surface  is  S64  feet 
high ;  there  it  is  carried  away,  and  again  resumed 
at  Pleskin  at  about  six  feet  higher,  and  is  lost  po 
more. 

Hence  it  gradually  sinks  until  it  reaches  the 
hill  above  the  Causeway,  where  the  system  termi- 
nates. 

The  eighth  stratum  is  irregulars  prismatic^  fifty-p 
four  feet  thick ;  it  emerges  at  the  S.  E.  point  s4 
Portmoon,  where  we  find  it  half  above,   ha)f  un- 

der 
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der  the  watery  this  stratum  ascends^  culminates, 
and  dips,  like  those  above  it,  and  reaches  its 
tennination  some  thirty  feet  above  the  Giant's 
Causeway. 

The  reader  will  probably  be  impadent  to  know 
something  of  the  Gtanfs  Causeway  itself,  and  to  be 
told  what  part  it  bears  in  this  grand  whole. 

A  most  insignificant  one,  it  being  merely  the  in- 
tersection of  the  plane  of  the  ninth  stratum  (at 
which  we  are  now  arrived)  with  the  plane  of  the 
^a« 

This  nmih  stratum  is  composed  of  very  neat  pil- 
lars, of  (where  the  stratum  attains  its^^full  breadth) 
forty-four  feet  long ;  it  emerges  rather  within  Port- 
moon,  where  its  surface  forms  the  bases  of  the 
two  islands  Beanyn  Duana\  it  soon  ascends,  like 
d^  otliers,  along  the  fafade,  displaying  nice  co- 
lonnades (wherever  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
precipice  discloses  them)  culminates  at  the  nor* 
them  point,  where  the  colonnade  above  it  is  lost; 
the  bases  of  its  pillars  are  there  240  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Tracing  it  westward,  it  dips  like  those  above  it; 
at  length  it  reaches  the  sea,  at  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
where  the  surface  is  laid  bare  at  iu  immersion. 

At 
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At  the  two  intersections  of  this  str^tuni  wkh  tbe 
plane  of  the  sea  (both  accessible  by  water)  tbe 
prisms  and  pillars  are  precisely  similar;  the  inter- 
mediate arch  two  miles  in  span,  its  greatest  ele- 
Tation  280  feet. 

The  tenth  stratumj  upon  which  that  which  forms 
the  Giant's  Causeway  rests^  is  ocbrous. 

This  stratum  makes  a  conspicuous  appeanmce 
along  the  whole  face  of  tbe  promootory,  beiojg 
as  red  as  brick. 

Both  the  immtrsion  and  emersion  of  this  strataia 
are  lost,  for  want  of  perpendicularity  to  disclose 
them. 

The  remaining  six  strata  are  all  of  the  same 
description,  tabular  hasaU ;  they  emerge  succes- 
sively in  the  northern  part  of  Portmoon,  and 
immerge  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay  from  the  Giant^s  Causeway^  whence  we  have 
a  full  and  last  view  of  them. 

Explanation  (^  the  drcming^  illusiruting  tie  or* 
rangement  of  the  basaltic  strata  at  Pleskin 
and  PoaTMOON  fafoJ^s. 

My  ifigeiHous  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Youngs  has 
been  so  good  as  to  execute  tbe  above  drawing  for 

me. 
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me,  which,  I  hope,  will  make  this  interesting  sub- 
ject intelligible  to 'those,  who  have  not  an  opporta- 
nitj  of  examining  the  curious  arrangement  of  the 
strata  at  the  Giant*^  Causeway,  and  the  more  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  of  the  occasional  inter* 
ruptions  of  some  of  tliem,  and  the  entire  removal 
of  others. 

The  left  compartment  exhibits  the  perpen- 
dicular facade  at  Portvncan,  with  its  seven  strata, 
and  shews  how  most  of  them  vanish  when  they 
reach  die  surface. 

The  right-hand  compartment  shews  a  portion  of 
the  fa9ade  at  PIeskin„  where  all  the  strata  culmi- 
nate,  and  where  ten  of  them  are  displayed  in  great 
Jill     beauty. 

j-Ii  Mr.  Young  assumes  the  interval  between  Port- 

■     moon  and  Pleskin   to  be  reduced  to  a  mathema- 

tical  line  and  the  Portmoon  strata  to  pass  im- 
mediately into  the  Pleskin  strata,  without  an  in- 
terval, as  we  know  they  do  through  the  intermedi- 
ate space,  perhaps  half  a  mile. 

A  magnificent  colonnade  forms  the  seventh, 
stratum,  the  only  one  exhibited  by  nature  in  both 
facades. 

Mr.  Young  makes  this  seventh  pass,  without  in- 
'terrupdon,  from  one  facade  to  the  other,  as  un- 

M  doubtedly 
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doubtedlj  it  once  (Kd ;  the  six  strata  above  ihis^  at 
Portnoorii  are  those,  which  have  been  carried  off 
from  Pleskin  by  Ihe  gprand  operation  of  nature  I 
hare  direlM  on  to  much. 

Of  the  niffe  strata  below  this  at  Pleskin,  if  sought 
for  at  Portoioon,  dome  of  ttiem  would  be  fboad 
under  the  rubble  at  the  foot  of  the  fagade,  bat 
more  of  diefai  under  tl»e  sea,  previous  to  their 
emersion. 

These  nine  if  laid  bare,t  so  as  to  be  exhibited 
here,  would 'occupy  the  space  (X)  feft  a  blank  ia 
tbe  Portmoon  compartment 

Eastern  TracL 

Having  finished  the  promontory  of  Bengore^  we 
proceed  eastward  by  the  coast,  which  is  all  beau* 
tiful,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  remarkable 
between  Dunseverick  and  BaUmhy. 

I  advise  the  stranger  by  all  means  to  send  for* 
ward,  and  engage  a  boat  to  be  in  waiting  for  him 
2Lt  Ballintoyf  that  he  may  enjoy  the  highly  diver- 
sified scenery  and  tlie  fine  facades  the  coast  ex- 
hibits, as  he  passes  along  it  to  Ballycastle. 

The  rocky  island  of  Carrickarede^  with  the  con- 
tiguous part  of  the  main,  affords  the  only  instance 
I   know,   oti   our  coast,    f^f  unstratified  columnar 

hasalt. 

Here 
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Here  we  have  a  most  beautiful  cave,  about  Uiirtj 
feet  high,  formed,  as  it  were>  by  the  removal  of 
the  lower  portion  of  each  pillar,  while  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft,  emerging  a  few  feet  from  the 
solid  mass  in  which  it  is  inserted,  exhibits  its  un- 
supported polygonal  base. 

I  know  not  any  point  on  our  coast,  in  which  the 
position  I  have  laid  down,  that  columnar  basalt  is 
originally  one  solid  mass,  is  better  established  than 
at  this  cave,  into  which  we  can  row  a  considerable 
way,  perhaps  not  without  some  dread  of  the  im- 
peiKling  columns,  not  seeing  what  prevents  them 
from  falling  and  crushing  us. 

The  dreadful  chasm  between  the  island  and  the 
main,  across  which  a  rope  bridge  is  stretched,  and 
the  fa9ade  on  the  east  side,  changing  from  a  solid 
mass  to  aa  alternation  of  columnar  and  Qchvous 
basaU,  350  feet  high ;  beyond  that  the  re-appear- 
ii>g  white  limestone  fa9ades  exhibit,  from  the 
front  of  the  cave,  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  we 
have. 

Proceeding  eastward,  near  Kenbaan  the  irregu- 
lar prominences,  standing  erect  between  tlie  foot  of 
the  precipice  and  the  sea,  are  bolder,  as  well  as 
bharper,  tlian  those  below  Btngortj  which  I  Iiave 
mentioned;  and,  like  them,  not  ruins  that  have 
fullen  from  above,  but  detached  parts  of  the  ori- 
•ginal   rock,   standing   now  where  they  had   been 

iormcd. 
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formed,  as  appears  by  their  stratification   corres* 
ponding  with  tliat  of  the  original  facade. 

Kenhaan  itself  is  a  delightful  little  peninsula, 
selected,  like  Dunluce^  from  the  narrowness  of  its 
approach  and  consequent  solidity  of  defence; 
the  last  possessors  of  this  strong  post,  where. the 
ruins  of  a  gateway  remain,  were  the  M^Alisters^ 
\  presume,  early  Scotch  invaders. 

There  is  something  irregular  in  the  precipice 
above  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  limestone  and 
basalt,  wliich  are  more  mixed  here  than  on  any 
other  part  of  our  coast,  affording  numerous  op-' 
portunities  of  examining  the  junctions  of  the  ba* 
salt  and  limestone,  which  always  pass  into  each 
other  per  saltum^  without  interrupting  the  solidity 
pf  the  whole  mass. 

The  row  along  the  coast  continues  its  beauty 
all  the  way  to  Balh/castle,  which  I  advise  the  stran- 
ger to  consider  as  a  station,  whence  he  may  make 
fhree  very  interesting  expeditions. 

Jtatklin. 

The  first  to  the  ialand  pf  SathUn  (still  Antrim) 
where  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  and  dispo- 
sitbn  of  the  strata  are  more  decidedly  marked  than 
on  the  main. 
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This  island  seems  to  have  come  fresher  from  the 
hand  of  nature  than  the  rest  of  thq  county,  and 
its  strata  to  be  less  deranged  from  their  original 
horizontal  positions;  for  we  see  the  limestone 
crossing  the  centre  of  the  island^  without  rising 
much  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on  either  side. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  the  admirers  of  mag- 
nificent scenery,  to  coast  the  northern  face  of  the 
island.  The  precipices,  and  particularly  about  Ken 
Truan,  are  more  terrific  than  any  others  on  our 
coast,  450  feet  high ;  and  without  a  projecting  base 
here,  as  on  the  shore  of  the  main,  they  immergc 
at  Ken  Truan  at  once  into  deep  water. 

Fair-'head. 

The  next  expedition  I  recommend  the  stranger 
to  undertake,  is  to  coast  round  Fair-head  to  J/ur- 
hgh^  thence  to  return  by  land  to  Ballj/castle, 

I  am  satisfied  the  columnar  range  of  FairJuad 
is  by  far  tlie  most  magnificent  basaltic  fagade  yet 
discovered,  its  pillars  of  a  length  far  exceeding  any, 
of  which  we  hi^ve  an  authentic  account,  no  less 
than  250  feet  each. 

These  gigantic  columns  are  of  curious  construc- 
tion, eac}|i  of  them  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 

smaller 
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smaller  pillars^  resembling  in  some.soft  the  Gothic 
pillars  in  oar  cathedrals;  but  with  the  Fair^hcad 
columns  this  construction  is  not  n^erely  apparent 
and  superficial ;  for,  when  broken  across,  tbe  spctioQ 
exhibits  tbe  polygonal  bases  of  the  component 
pillars ;  this  fact^  I  understand,  is  unique  in  DSAural 
history. 

Tbe  tides  on  this  coa^t  run  very  rapidly,  so  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  stem  themj  and  tbe 
ebb  returning  to  the  westward,  end  laeetiiig  the 
heavy  swell  setting  in  from,  the  ocean,  makes  so 
sharp  a  sea  as  to  be  highly  dangerous* 

This,  however,  is  Easily  avoided :  set  cot  firon 
BaUycasile  with  the  flood- tide,  row  along  the  coast, 
enjoying  the  stupendous  scenery;  then  land  at 
Murlogh ;  returtif ng  home  by  tlie  summit  at  tbe 
precipice,  until  you  reacli  the  path  lei^ng  down 
to  il>e  collitricsy  wluch  there  wiU  ke  fall  ttute  ta 
examine,  the  coasting  part  of  tbe  esqpeditioa*  being 
toon  executed  by  tbe  aid  of  tbe  rapid  ti4e. 

KnoKklaid. 

The  third  excursion  I  recommend  to  the  stranger^ 
from  his  station  at  Bdlycasile^  is  the  tour  of  Knacks 
laid. 

He 
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He  wif\  find  a  good  road  up  rf)€  valley  of  GUn- 
shesk;  li.ere,  for  the  first  time,  he  will  find  him- 
self in  a  schistose  cauntry,  and,  where  a  breach 
or  opening  aiiards  opportunity,  he  may  trace  the 
mode,  in  which  nature  has  been  pleased  to  arrange 
this  foMi)  so  different  from  that,  in  which  she  dis- 
poses basatt  and  limestone,  the  only  fossils  he  lus 
yet  RMt  with. 

The  BckUtu^j  m  angles  rarely  varying  much  from 
€0  degprees,  while  basalt  generally  makes  angle 
with  the  horifi^on,  running  from  seven  to  ten  de- 
grees (  H^nestoHe  v^j  Kttle  more,  and  the  freestone 
strata  at  the  collieries  pretty  much  the  same.  ^ 

TbU  &ct  must  be  very  embarrassing  to  aosmogd^ 
nistSy  whose  strata  »re  all  acted  upon  in  the  same 
manner,  and  arranged  under  the  general  operations 
used  by  each  separate  world^TMJcer. 

How  then  can  a  difference  of  material  produce 
such  a  decided  difference  of  arrangement? 

Thstt  the  fact  is  so,  every  mineralogist  knows ; 
ibc  tour  tlnrough  denshesk  will  establish  it  here ; 
and,  that  the  disposition  of  schistus  strata  is  the 
same  all  over  Spain^  I  again  appeal  to  Townsend^9 
Travels  in  that  countrv. 

At  the  head  of  Gl^n  hesk  the  road  (for  there  is  a 
good  one)  turns  to  the  west,  and  leads  through  th« 

glyn 
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glyn  \)etweeii  Knocklaid  and   Bohul  Bregagh  to 
Ardmoy. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  village  we 
begiQ  to  perceive  basalt  appearing  among  the  field 
stones^  and  we  soon  find  ourselves  again  in  the 
basaltic  area ;  but  the  actual  line  of  demarcation, 

on  a  change  of  material,   is  rarely  discoverable. 

« 

When  opposite  to  Bohd  Bregagh^  we  see  on 
the  mountain  above  us  stratified  sandstone,  and 
through  the  whole  circuit  we  have  Knocklaid  on 
our  right  hand,  displaying  in  strong  characters 
the  arrangement  of  its  materials  to  be  as  I  have 
stated,  with  the  circular  section  of  the  great  lime- 
stone stratum  (marked  by  its  quarries)  and  stretch- 
ing (if  continued)  far  above  our  heads. 

Bogs. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  tour  round  Knocks 
laid  we  pass  through  much  bog,  situated  very 
high;  and,  as  we  return  from  Ardmojf  to  Bally • 
castle^  we  pass  close  to  the  eastern  edge  of  a  great 
bog,  called  Macses  bog. 

I  have  been  told,  that  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Antrim  two-thirds  of  the  sur&oe  is  covered 
with  peat  bog,  generally  called  flaw  bog ;  great 
tracts  of  bog  are  also  dispersed  over  the  rest  of 

the 
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the  county;  its  statistical  survey,  dia'efore,  may 
with  great  propriety  contain  some  obsermtions 
on  the  subject  of  peat  bogs,  a  question  at  present 
much  agitated,  and,  as  appears,  important  to  An- 
trim, whose  bogs,  in  the  very  tour  we  are  taking, 
will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
subject. 

That  the  surfaces  of  all  peat  bogs  are,  through 
much  of  the  year,  saturated  with  water,  so  as  to 
render  tliem  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  is 
an  admitted  fact. 

How  then  is  this  mischievous  water  to  be  dis- 
charged  ?  Are  we  to  encounter  our  great  bog,  like 
the  morasses  in  flat  countries,  by  deep-cut  emssairia 
on  a  large  scale  ? 

Or,  are  we,  by  a  slight  scarificalion  of  the  sur- 
face, to  carry  off  just  so  much  of  tlie  water  as  is 
injurious,  carefully  preserving  what  is  requisite  for 
the  purposes  of  vegetation  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  we  have 
only  to  look  to  that*  part  of  Antrim  we  have  just 
passed  dirough,  and  the  gredt  flows  to  the  west, 
all  situated  on  high  ground,  and  all  freely  dis- 
charging their  own  waters. 

Nature  seems  so  have  treated  us  with  more  kind- 
ness than  she  has  done  the  ialiabitants  of  low  flat 

N  countries. 
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pottDtntSy  it|Mn  vbom  she  has  left  th^  whole  usk 
9f  ftedng  theiBselyes  firom  their  rfdapdani  wftten^ 

\VliiIe  ihrougt^  ail  our  Antrim  bogs  she  has 
made  her  pwn  cmismiti^  brao]^  ai)4  Hole  rivuletc 
TUaaing  at  the  bottom  of  gently  sloping  vatties^ 
carrjing  off  fceel;  all  the  water,  thi^t  either  falls  in 
raioy  or  rises  in  springs  ;  stagnation  of  water  in 
the  heaviest  deloges  no^  to  be  met  iriib  in  any  oqe 
of  our  bogs ;  a  Isct  I  pointed  out  to  my  friend, 
lit.  Sicwarif  of  Gcace-iuU,  and  Captain  GordM, 
who  were  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  in  a  tout 
titfough  these  same  bogs^  at  the  veiy  time  the 
ktwer  Qounlry  was  inundsued  by  floods  unusually 
great. 

Let  us  appeal  to  the  bogs  themselves,  that  we 
have  just  passed;  the  upper  brooks,  which  together 
^rm  the  river  of  Glenskeskp  run  through  a  flow  bog 
at  the  hef^  of  the  glyp. 

We  have  passed  ^he  eastern  edge  of  Mncsis  hg^ 
containing,  probably,  1500  acres;  we  saw  the 
waters  on  that  side  discharged  by  a  little  brook, 
running  N.  £.  to  Ballyc^^tle,  while  another  brook, 
coming  down  through  a  gefitiy  sloping  valley  in 
|the  centre  of  the  bog,  turns  to  the  westward,  and 
meets  with  a  sejeond  little  rivnlet,  whiqh  had 
collected  the  waters  of  the  north*wost  side  x>f  the 
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bog ;  they  together  form  the  little  ritef,  p/bndtk  pro- 
ceeds by  Gratt'hill,  M^side,  and  Bermrk  tb  ihe 
Sush. 

The  waters  are  discharged  with  the  same  facHity 
from  the  still  greater  bog  to  the  nordi  of  Macses^ 
8up{>08ed  to  contain  Aroni  4000  to  5000  acre^-^fiom 
the  Carlrtf  bog,  containing  about  three  thotraand^ 
and  from  every  bog  V  eiamini^d  in  this  part  of 
Antrim. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  nature  has  divided  With 
us  the  task  of  draining  our  great  bogs.  As  htr 
share,  she  has  opened  the  tmissaria,  leaving  to 
man  the  sllglit  trouble  of  carrying  off  the  sutface 
water  by  shallow  drains,  fh>m  ten  to  fifteen  inehte^ 
deep,  and  thus  conducting  .it  to  the  nearest  brxiok, 
or  rivulet,  ready  formed  to  his  hand. 

in'this  part  of  his  business  he  will  find  he  must 
guard  m6re  carefully  against  making  his  bogs  too 
ifrj/,  tlmn  leaving  them  too  wet;  stopping  his  little 
cuti  before  the  dty  season  comes  oh,  to  retain  th« 
necessary  moisture  so  long  as  he  can. 

t  shall  here  prdbabty  be  told,  that  the  diversified 
surface  I  have  described  is  not  the  character,'  at 
least,  of  dl  oor  bogs ;  that  many  of  them  Are  more 
tinifbmi,  in  Which  the  vallies  and  brooks  I  men* 
tion  ar6  not  to  be  found. 

I  admit 
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I.admk  tUe  more  geneFal  figure  of  our  great 
bogs  in  Uie  uUerwr  and  south  of  Antrim,  and  of 
solitary  g^ieat  bogs  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  to  be 
a  sQciaU  segment  of  a  great  sphere,  whose  altitude 
hears  no  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  its  base. 

The  difficulty  of  discharging  water  from  a  sur« 
face  is  not. much  increased  by  making  it  spherical ; 
the  reclaimer  has  not  brook$  and  iivulUs  as  before, 
but,  what  answers  tlie  same  purpose,  he  takes  the 
water  from  the  surface  to  the  periphery,  wiiere^  in 
every  bog  in  the  kingdom,  be  will  find  nature  has 
emissaria  ready  for  him,  a  facility  of  discharging 
the  wat^  from  the  interior  seeming  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable cooditiou  in  the  original  formation  of 
a  gr^t  bog;  for,  says  a  sensible  Scotchman,  ^tt^^rt 
it  otAcm'isef  th^  would  become  hkes.^ 

Itivill  not  be  in  the  ,  government  of  bis  ^ waters 
the  reclaimer  .will  find  his  greatest  trouble  and 
weightiest  expense;  it  will  be  in  tlie  preparation 
of  bis  soil,  ^nd  the  importation  of  materials,  to  give 
a  consistence  to  the  superficial  stratum,  tlie  matrix 
for  liis  vegetables^  whence  they  are  to  dehve  their 
nourishment. 

As  the  principal  ingredient  in  this  surface  ooH 
musLbe  taken  from  the  peat  moss  itself  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  wluit  are  the  good  quaUljes  of 

pure 
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pave  peat,  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  iheiu, 
itnd  what  are  its  defects,  that  we  may  correet  them; 
an  inquiry  certainly  not  misplaced  in  the  statistical 
survey  of  a  county,  which  contains  so  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  flm^bog^  and  decidedly  more  tlua 
any  other  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  ^ 

The  Scotch  writers,  in  the  Transactions' of  their 
Agricultural  Society,  seem  much  disposed  to  coo^ 
demn  peat  as  a  soil  disqualified  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  and  one  of  them  particularly  reprobates 
ptat  mire;  to  which  I  have  replied  (for  I  love  con- 
tradiction) that  I  liold  pure  peat  tnire  to  be  the 
richest  matrix  Lknow  for  a  grass  crop;  a  point  I 
was  luckily  able  to  ascertain  by  experiment. 

Do  these  gentlemen  forget,  ^t  by  fittr  the 
greater  portion  of  the  unreclaimed  parts  of  their 
comitry  is  peat  soil?  when  they  obtrude  themselves 
upon  their  public,  and  labour  to  divert  tlie  agricul* 
tural  spirit  of  Scotland,  (now  at  so  high  a  pitch) 
from  the  great  and  proper  object  of  its  exertions. 

1  have  already  measured  swords  in  the  peat  soit 
cause  with  some  of  these  grave  ^-enegad^s^  and 
iind  I  must  again  encounter  another  champion, 
whose  cumbrous  essays  on  the  subject  of  peat  bogs 
are  beginning  to  be  dispersed  about  my  own  coun- 
tryp  disseminating  with  much  confidence  his  agri- 
cultural heresies. 

^    I  have 
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I  bavii  etseivhere  gohe  more  at  large  into  t&edis« 
cushion  df  Dr.  Bennie^^  positions  relative  to  peat 
hfog ;  I  shall  here  be  very  shott;  one  assertion,  at 
least,  of  tte  Doctor^ft  reqaires  to  be  refuted  in  a 
comity  containli>g  so  much  bog  as  Antrim  does. 

Thb  assertion  is  nd  less,  than  that  t>eat  soil  i& 
df  txinme  Mriliiy ;  to  #hich  I  reply,  that  peat 
uM  \i  of  txtrente  feriilihf. 

Jhcior  Behnie  has  the  misfbrtone  to  be  a  chemist, 
and  studies  ag;ricultQre  in  hb  laboratory  atone. 

There  he  Ims  dtM:orered  this  dnhappy  petU  ioU 
to  be  a  ttiass  of  deletertous  elements^  contamiDg 
evefy  principle  hostile  to  vegetation. 

I  pronodnce  upon  tlie  principle  of  peat  moss,  a 
pdHerihri;  from  wAtchHig  the  Imcttrious  vegetation 
it  produces,  I  assert  it  to  be  feitile ;  and,  where 
the  hMcttviaMe  abates,  I  ftetrcb  for  the  cause,  tba(t 
I  may  apply  a  remedy. 

Tile  science  of  coTti\'ating  peat  soil  may  be 
contatntrd  in  a  nutsb^ff;  every  thing  turns  upon 
WH  property,  the  extreme  looseness  or  openness  of 
the  n»iitelYiiI ;  hence,  wheii  expbsed  to  tvet,  it  holds 
mote  Water  hi  saturation  thiih  i^  fit  for  the  roots  of 
vejgetftbles  growing  in  it. 

Agaiii>  when  exposed  to  dtot^t^  it  becomes  so 
MI  of  innemices,  that  llie  roots  of  its  Vegetables 
are^shrivelled  up,  ^nd  the  plant  sttmted,  or  dies.  ^ 

Hence 
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Hefice  the  policy  in  the  management  of  oi>r  war 
Cer  it  soon  learned;  by  frequent  and  aballow  turfijice 
diains  keep  the  surface  soU^  tlie  vegetable  matrix, 
in  a  proper  temperature  between  wet  and  dry,  an4 
let  the  substratiim  be  always  saturated. 

By  the  effect  of  4^P  drahis  the  water  is  carried 
off  from  the  substratum,  vshich  in  dry  w^fther  ought 
to  be  the  resource,  whence  the  vegetable  stratum 
is  supplied  with  moisture;  but  pow  i^tacked  on 
bpth  surfaces,  it  soori  becomes  a  ^ry  caput  roor- 
tuurn^  unfit  for  vegetable  productipofL- 

I  can  shew  where,  by  con^plete  goverom^ni  of 
tlie  water,  purf  pfai  soif  pro4iioei  most  iHxpriant: 
Cfpps  of  grass ;  but  thi*  is  ^^pcrkncnt^  find  tKM|)d 
not  be  followed  id  extensive  piactice;  and  it  rwrelj 
bjippens,  that  we  can  eumfWild  any  w^WPS  ipil  dry 
fvmmer. 

Our  re^^urce  then  is,  to  correct  the  bqieiiess  of 
our  soil,  that  it  may  be  niore  retentive  of  iip  wa- 
ter, w4  QP  longer  sul^ect  to  th^  ylolem  p^tff  pif^s 
fX  wei  ;ind  brought  I  hav^  pnentioped. 

TW»  end  is  attiiiqed  by  tfee  ^dmiixtitrf  qC  » 
farmer  in^terial,  by  wbi^h  tt^  p^po^nd  (fl^e  ^^gf^" 
^ble  ii|»tri¥)  acquires  consistency,  ^nd  biepMHo 
inpre  teoaciops  of  its  mpistpre. 

This  Cfmii^ing  m^X^A  mu^t  he  earthy,  and 
f^  ^\\  I  bold  plain  clay,  well  attenuated,   to  be 

€he 
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the  best;  but  I  rely  so  much  on  the  fertility  of 
inoss,  that  I  consider  the  contiguity  of  this  material 
of  still  more  importance  than  its  quality ;  for,  the 
heavy  expense  of  reclaiming  moss  consists  chiefly 
in  the  importation  of  these  materials. 

Shonld  the  cost  of  long  load-carriage  induce  us 
to  use  an  inferior  material,  we  must  add  something 
more  fertilizingj  and  here  we  have  an  inexhaust- 
ible resource  in  ashes. 

The  principle  of  bog  culture  being  understood, 
our  future  measures  must  be  influenced  by  it. 

The  defect  of  bog  soil  is  looseness ;  let  us  not 
increase  that  by  our  mode  of  treating  it;  every 
stirring  opens  it  m(Mre,  and,  every  time  we  tiU  for 
a  crop,  our  bog  becomes  less  qualified  to  bear 
another,  and  soon  wears  out. 

Can  we  not  contrive  to  extract  crops  from  our 
bog  soil,  without  disturbing  it,  to  let  it  increase 
by  rest  the  soliditi/  it  requires  ? 

Here,  a  priori^  grass  crops  are  pointed  out  to 
ttSy  and  theory  is  confirmed  by  experience;  for, 
while  the  natural  fertility  of  bog  soil  throws  its 
crops  into  great  4uxuriance,  that  luxuriance  is 
limited  to  leafy  produce,  the  farinaceous  always 
scanty,  whatever  be  the  description  of  grain ;  and 
I  have  been  well  assured  that^  where  there  is  any 

admixture 
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admiztttre  of  peat  in,  ibe  hA),  wheat  does  not  pip* . 
duce  first  flour. 
The  same  principle  should  be  attended  tO;^  when 
we  seek  manure  for  our  peaty  soils. 

lame  is  nmcb  used,  and  in  great  quantities ;  I 
think,  unhappily,  for  Ihne  is  Tery  attenuating^  and, 
though  at  first  it  may  force  great  luxuriance,  it 
opens  and  loosens  the  soil  erery  year  more  and 
more. 

That  this  is  not  pure  theory^  I  can  establish  by 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Ballymaganry,  an 
intdligent  Jnirim  agriculturist,  who  tells  me,  that 
the  peat  bc^s,  upon  which,  when  first  reclaim- 
ing, he  laid  great  quantities  of  lime,  are  now  re- 
turned to  a  most  unproductiTe  state. 

The  Scotch,  as  appears  from  their  reports,  have 
sometimes  put  240  bushels  of  lime  to  an  acre;  I 
recommend  from  24  to  36,  and  always  through  the 
medium  of  a  compost^  where  its  attenuating  powers 
will  be  exerted  on  an  earthy  or  clayey  soil,  in 
making  it  more  friable. 

I  consider  pure  clay,  attenuated  by  frosty  la^ 
baur,  a  little  limey  and  stimulated  by  ashes,  as  the 
best  compost  that  can  be  used  for  bog. 

I  must  here  counteract  Dr.  Rennie-s  endeavours 

to  deter  us  from  reclaiming  our  peat  bogs,  lest  we 

o  thereby 
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thereby  dfaMtfi^  oar  «l»ck  of  futil,  an  tfrtteld  dF 
the  first  necessity^  and  already  in  toBtff  pUtm  b^ 
cdming  scanty. 

I  lament,  from  Dr.  Reitntafd  pdfaliittittoft  of  Mf 
con^{K>ndende,  to  pereeifo  that  hi«  adann  on 
tbtf*  stilgieet  baa  nMide  some  impreuony  evev  kl 
Antrim. 

Had  ihe  Doctor  acquired  Ua  ksowM^  of  poi» 
moss  from  nature,  without  limiting  himself  to  \m 
laboratory^  ho  would  haye  seen,  that  the  itapioviag 
and  reclaiming  our  peat  bogs  does  not  in  tiho 
lightest  degree  iBteirfa*e  with  onr  future  itodb  of 
fu€^l,  which  remains  unimpaired^  whalerer  the  ope* 
rations  may  be,  tliat  we  etvcute  on-  its  surface. 

The  very  upper  stratum  of  our  peat  notsea  ia 
always  loose,  unfit  therefore  for  turf,  and  regu* 
kriy  thrown  aside.  WiH  Dr.  Ronnie  prevent  tho 
proprietor  lirom  mixing  up  tbia  material  (uariess  aa 
fuel)  with  some  adventitious  matter^  forming  ft  into 
a  vegetable  soil,  and  extracting  from  it  valuable 
crops,  so  long  as  it  is  not  wanted  for  fuel  ? 

When  that  demand  comes,  the  proprietor  throws 

'  by  his  surface  Soil  until  he  teaches  a  depth,  wherd 

the  moss  is  sufficient^  solid  to  yield  turf;   he  then 

cuts  away,  carries  off  the  turf,   leaving  himself  a 

new  surface  some  feet  lower ;  upon  this  be  spreads 

the 
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die  stuCF  from  the  sur&ce  he  had  thrown  aside,  and 
recommences  his  agtif ukural  .opei;$itions  upon  new 
ground. 

The  tmf  remains  ua^ffepjfced  in  quantity  or  qua- 
lity, whether  the  upper  surSeuse  has  been  reclaimed, 
or  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  previous  to  the  turf- 
cutting  ;  in  each  case,  equally  ready  for  use  when 
wanted ;  yet  Dr.  Rennie  would  have  us  condemn  so 
mtich  of  our  peat-soils  to  absolute  sterility,  from 
his  alarm  on  a  subject  he  does  not  understand. 

I  am  at  this  moment'  breaking  up  meadows  for 
fiiel,  which  had  been  reclaimed  many  years  ago, 
ftome  by  my  predecessors,  others  by  myself,  with* 
out  finding  the  turf  the  worse,  because  the  upper 
surface  has  been  made  to  yield  valuable  .crops 
of  hay  for  twenty,  drirty,  and  forty  years. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Rennte^s  book,  parctcu- 
larly  where  he  discusses  this  topic ;  he  will  there 
soon  find  the  absolute  necessity  for  these  strictures 
on  the  Doct6r's  wise  positions. 

WM.  RICHARDSON. 

May  ^\%\\. 
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ADDENDA. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Com. 

SiKC£  Ae  chapter  en  Agricukure  was  wriUieiiy 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tiyiog  a  mode  of 
preparing  ground,  that  iiad  borne  potatoes  the  pre- 
ceding year,  for  spring"  com,  which  has  heen^  at- 
tended with  complete  success.  Ttie  method  |M&r- 
wed  was,  to  stir  the. surface  of  the  ground,  without 
turmtg  it,  by  means  of  a  plough  operating  like  a 
horizontal  hoe.  The  instrument  used  was  Maoiy^s 
mole  plough,  that  contains  three  hoes,  which  take 
in  a  space  of  two  feet  six  inches,  and  in  three 
bouts'finish.4  ridge  of  wliz  feet  in  breadth;  it  is 
made  to  work  deep  or  shallow,  by  means  of  a  me- 
tal wheel  at  the  point  of  the  beans,  Iff  which  the 
foremost  hoe  is  placed  ;  the  other  ttvo  behind  are 
fixed  on  cross  pieces,  whicli  go  from  the  beam  to 
the  tiandles. 

The 
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The  sketch  underneath  ivill  shew  the  xnanner, 
in  which  thej  staqci,  and  their  shape. 


A 

A    A 


A  plough  of  this  kind  is  in  possession  of  tlie 
Society,  and  is  well  worth  inspectioa. 

'l^''^  grain  was  sowed  before  the  plough,  whicli, 
from  the  manner  of  its  working,  Aakes  the  seed 
into  the  openings  it  makes,  giving  it  by  this  means 
a  sufficient  and  most  even  covering. 

To  do  this  on  a  potato^  fdlow,  when  the  soil  Is 
often  beaten  liard  by  the  winter  rains,  is  sometimes 
difficult,  and  in  many  cases  not  to  be  done  wifli- 
out  ploughing,,  which  is  always  after  soch  prepa- 
imtion  a  hazardous  trial,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
good  farmers,  who,  rather  than  lose  the  advantage 
of  the  wintery  face,  trench  in  tlieir  grain,  when 
abe  hanow  wiU  not  sufficiently  cover  it. 

This  mode  saema  to  possess  sevesal  advantages ; 
.ifhat  of   enabling    the  ground   in  ^an   expedicioQs 

manner 
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manner  to  cover  the  seed,  and  of  presenriog  the 
surface  uppermost,*  which  has  had  the  advantage 
of  wiuter's  exposure ;  and  also  that  of  destroying 
in  a  most  effectual  manner  the  weeds,  which  at 
the  season  of  sowing  a«B  beginning  to  germinate, 
but,  being  cut  undefnea^h,  soon  cease  to  grow; 
for  ground,  that  has  been  un4^r  turnips,  or  any 
other  fallow  crop,  diis  or  a  ^iri^ilar  preparation 
seems  to  h6  well  adapted.       /  '       :  *. 

I  have  heard,  that  in  different  parts  pf  England, 
where  it  is  customary  to  plough  the  ground  b^;- 
fore  winter,  instead  of  giving,  in  spring,  oue  or 
more  turnings  with  the  same  implement  as  was 
formerly  the  pase^  the  surface  is  inerely  stirred 
without  turnings  to  give  the  future  crop  as  much 
as  possible  the  benefit,  which  the  soil  has  received 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  tb^  wither  during  the 
winter  season,  and  that  great  advantage  has  be^n 
received  from  this  method. 

Fijorin. 


^  It  is  w6ll  knowo,  that  ^  ctthttOMoi  ^Ifefitt  Afov  out  ttie 
c^ratoal  -raM*  at  .tke  ii«rMd  of  ;tl«ur  timing*  "flu*  ^  «««^ce; 
•mkftk  thty  are  (litfnpleted,  the  aemioat  root^  b^ii^  na  looger  Qooec- 

iary,  di«. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Cra»g»  sear  LisburQ,  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  culuvation  of  this  grass ;  be 
planted  a  plot  of  it  in  the  month  pf  March  ISlI^ 
which  the  preceding  year  had  borne  potatoes ;  a 
part  of  this  he  cut,  and  made  into  hay  the  same 
year;  the  produce  was  great,  and  greedily  devoured 
by  his  horses ;  the  strings  were  laid  on  the  ground^ 
and  covered  with  a  sandy  earth  taken  out  of  the 
same  field. 

What  remains  uncut  is  a  most  luxuriant  crop, 
the  runners  being  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length* 
From  the  succulent  appearance  of  this  par^  it 
must  certainly  prove  a  very  nutritious  food  in  iu 
present  state»  well  adapted  to  afford  a  supply  of 
green  fodder  in  the  winter  season.  The  part,  that 
was  cut,  is  calculated  to  have  produced  at  the  rate 
of  six  tons  per  acre,  which,  allowing  for  the  short 
time  it  has  occupied  the  ground,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  great  produce. 


Sinking 
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Sinking  if  the  surface  of  the  graimdL 

The  sfnfcfng  <rf  the  basalt,  id  the  neighbonr- 
liood  of  the  Kmestone,  ib  a  cnrioas  circmiifttaiic^* 
One  icrstance  of  this  kind  occurred  some  time  aga 
rn  the  parxsir^of  SolSisxBUmn,  on  the  lands  of 
Broom-mount,  the  hospitable  residence  of  Mr. 
Gorman,  where,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hrll,  a 
round  and  circular  opening  was  formed  bj  the 
srniing  of  the  basaltic  rock,  followed  by  the  soiT, 
which  opening  much  resembled  the  cone  of  a  Teiy 
large  Inne-kiJn. 

What  this  is  owing  to,  cannot  expressly  be  stated^ 
bat  it  is  supposed  to  originate  from  the  softening 
and  carrying  away  of  some  understratum,  probably 
limestone,  by  the  actfon  of  subterraneous  runnings 
waters,  wliich  are  known  to  exist  (as  before  stated) 
in  this  basaltic  and  limestone  county. 
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